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‘““Spec and I do most of our hunting out of season” 


“After all, there’s no close | 
season on reminiscing! For in 


says “DOC PETERS 


stance— look at this | icture Of 
c. He wouldn't win any prizes in : 
dog show, ; Many’s 


the year we've gone after quail. Suddenly, 


m lov, ope 
) a } 

1 
} 
h 


it he’s a real Auntin’ dog. 


hey’d burst . and crack! crack! Two power 
ful Peters loads reached out 


Spec to bring back my double. 


then off went 
If I d 1S Se / the 


secon | one, you could just See his pained lo k! 


“It’s fun to hash over old memories. But | 


like to plan for the days ahead 
Peters technicians are working day and night 


Ds of 
Right now, 


for Uncle Sam to improve their ammunition still 
So Peters shells and cartridges of the 
Yaad 


Dility to the highest degree 


{MERICA WILDLIFI!I INS TITI 


| certainly give us power, accuracy and 


“But in the meantime, remember 
something shooters can do to hel; 
lo it by taking care of our guns and al 
tion. Don’t 


ive unused shells in the 
a wet Coat oO! 


in your car. Don’t dump t 
hot attic or a damp cellar. Store your ; 


tion carefully in a dry, cool place—ma 
closet, locker, or cabinet in the dry« 
your house. Remember, fellows, 
properly stored will stay good for y 
that’s mighty important these days 


*Freet Send for this picture from “Do 
, ' - 9 9 
ScrapDOOKk a full-color enlargement 
r 


handsom«e picture—suitable fi 


Write today to Dept - 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
; Co., Inc., Bridgeport, ¢ 
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100% 
Water Proof 





SUPPLY IS LIMITED because a thin film of 
precious rubber, vital to waterproofing, is sprayed 
between the Buck Skein fabrics. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If, for any reason you are not pleased with this 
Buck Skein, I guarantee to give your money back. 


ee Warm for War Work 


7 layers of insulation are your barrier against icy 
blasts. Yet Buck Skein weighs only 214 Ibs. A real 
lightweight for heavy work and heavy winters. 


#4 100% Waterproof 


You are working outdoors or hunting and it is 


raining in torrents. You are dry. You are bone dry, 
because my Du Pont process makes Buck Skein fabric 
100% waterproof. The terrific force of water from 
a fire hose leaves Buck Skein fabric dry as toast! 
Even the inner seams (see (2)) are sealed up tight. 


Not one drop of water can seep through. 


© Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth 
Windproof! Workproof! 


4] Waterproof Zipper Pocket 


After my supply is gone, no more zippers for the 
duration! For the time being, you still get zipper 
breast-pocket that keeps cigarettes, etc. bone dry. 


5) So Warm It’s Air-Cooled! 


The Jacket is so warm that a secret air vent acts as 
a ‘“‘cooling system’’ to carry off excess perspiration 
when a man works hard. Keep well, America! 
Besides these five great features, Buck Skein wears 
like elephant hide. Yet Buck Skein is soft, pliable, 
and w ashes beautifully. It won't shrink or fade. 
Colors: “‘Iceland’’ Blue and ‘‘Honey’’ Brown. 

MAIL THE COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all 
sold out) and I’Jl rush your Jackets to you at once. 
Carrying charges prepaid. To my old Buck Skein 
customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, 
Mothers and Sweethearts, I haven’t many Buck 
Skeins, so give where they are needed most. As ever, 


Buch’ Shiss 30% 


™ LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., INC., Makers 
t 212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-11, New York City 
See that I get the $5 Buck Shogo Jacket at 
é once as checked. Chest Size. 

é “Iceland’’ Blue [J or “Honey” Brown Oo 
Here’s my check [] or money order [J 

4 (Your money refunded@-if not satisfied) 
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KAYWOODIE 
bua 


A Kaywoocie Pipe is a fine thing to 
have, now:—it’s made of true Mediter- 
ranean briar (Erica Arborea) used in the 
world’s best smoking Pipes for over 100 
years. Kaywoodie Pipes will never be 
made of pine or maple, with artificial 
graining put on them. This, alone, makes 
them unusual these days. You can depend 
on these well-seasoned briars to yield a 
most satisfying, pleasant smoke —relax- 
ing, meditative and helpful. “In time of 
war, there’s peace in a pipe?” Kaywoodie 
Briar, being the oldest and best, will last 
longer, too. $3.50 to $100. at all dealers. 


The pipe in this picture is a 


“Curved “’ shape Super Grain Kaywoodie, $5 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


NEW YORK and LONDON 








In New York... 630 Fifth Avenue 


NGLISH, Amer- 

ican, and Cana- 
dian streams have 
all floated the ex- 
pertly cast flies of 
Roderick L. Haig- 
Brown. He was 
born in Lancing, 
England, son of a 
master at Lanc- 
ing College who 
was a fine angler 
and writer on 
sporting subjects. 
When his father, serving as a lieutenant 
colonel in the British army, was killed 
in 1918, young Haig-Brown was lucky 
enough to have numerous uncles to con- 
tinue his sporting education, as well as 
a grandfather who owned 12 miles of 
first-class fishing water. Permitted to 
use only the dry fly there, he became a 
keen and successful fly caster at an 
early age. 

Since 1926, when Haig-Brown first 
came to this country, he’s divided his 
time among Washington State, British 
Columbia, and his native England, and 
his efforts among writing, guiding, nat- 
ural-history research—and fishing. Mar- 
ried to an American girl, and boasting 





| three children, he new lives on Van- 


couver Island, and has had five books 
published on outdoor subjects. His piece 
in this issue is: “A Fish for Firmin.” 


IME was when 

practically ev- 
erybody believed 
that all artists 
wore long hair 
and pink neckties 
and stayed cooped 
up in their gar- 
rets for years ata 
time. If that leg- 
end still persists, 
Frank Godwin, 
who painted this 
month’s inspiring 
cover, is a good man to disprove it. Not 
only was he an aviator in the first World 
War, but his chief hobbies are aviation 
and mechanics, and right next door to 
his New York studio is a completely 
equipped machine shop. What’s more, 
he’s fond of all kinds of angling, and did 
a great deal of deep-sea game fishing 
during a four-year stay in Cuba. 

Trained at the Corcoran School of Art 
in his home town, Washington, D. C., 
Godwin worked for a Washington news- 
paper for several years, then moved to 
New York to become an illustrator. Be- 
sides his well-known magazine work, 
he’s painted a number of murals, and 
for 15 years did two newspaper comic 
strips: “Connie,” a high-power adven- 
ture story with a pretty girl as the cen- 
tral figure, and “Roy Powers,” a Boy 
Scout strip. 





Tere ~ oppor | 


_- nice to hear (and we do, often!) that 
OutTpoor Lire is doing its bit to brighten 
up life in the thousand-and-one places 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines 
are getting to nowadays. Especially 
when we hit the mark like this: Ken- 
neth H. Smith, who did our recent pic- 


Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


ture feature, “Making Camp Withou 
Lost Motion,” has received a letter fror 
a friend who is a captain in the Arm 
Engineers. (“I don’t know where he i 
of course,” Smith writes, “but he me 


tions the brilliant northern lights and 


the excellent trout and salmon fishing!’ 
Anyway, the letter started out like this 


“Couldn’t help writing to tell you how 
much enjoyment I got out of your pic- 


ture story in the August issue. Yessiree, 
Ken—made me feel as though I wer 
right back home in Illinois, seeing Dea 
con and Dewey out on a fishing trip.” 


HEN Cc. E. 

Gillham 
heard, as a young- 
ster, that the gov- 
ernment paid men 
to trap predatory 
animals, he _ de- 
cided to make that 
his life work. He’s 
not only achieved 
that ambition, but 
graduated far be- 
yond it, to the post 
of Biologist of the 
Mississippi Flyway for the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. But the old ver- 
min-killing spirit is in him still. When 
he last wrote us, in the spring, Gillham 
was planning to go to Alaska to study 
waterfowl along the Bering Sea coast, 
and he said hopefully: “Should be able 
to collect a few Japs for specimens!” 

An Illinois boy, the author of “Born 
to the Birds’ was just too young to be 
drafted for the first World War, but 
managed to get in anyway by enlisting 
in the Marines. Returning, he was grad 
uated from the University of Illinois, 
then went to Arizona as a government 
wolf trapper, and mountain-lion hunter, 
and rose through various game-managt 
ment assignments to his present post. In 
the course of this career he’s hunted 
practically every species of game known 
to North America, from the woodcock t 
the polar bear, and has caught ever) 
thing from sea bass in the Gulf of Lower 
California to whales away up in the 
Arctic. 

While his principal use of firearms is 
professional—in collecting specimens, or 
getting food—he still likes to hunt for 
the sport of it, and his favorite shooting 
is for woodcock and ruffed grouse 
Pennsylvania with his good friend Log 
Bennett and his old pointer Pete. (Pet« 
you may remember, was the hero of 
Bennett’s own article, “The Gol-Darned 
est Dog,” in last January’s OvuTD 
LIFE. ) 

When his duties allow him to st 
home for a while in Illinois, Gillha 
does a good deal of writing on nature 
and outdoor subjects—he submitted h 
first story to this magazine in 1926, a! 
was surprised to get a check back; ! 
didn’t know at the time that anyone paic 
money for such things! Aside from th 
his chief hobby is his career, and whil 
he has ambitions to settle down a bit 
to watch his two children grow up, he 
knows that each spring he’ll get an itch 
for the Arctic, and to be off again on an- 
other migration with the birds. 
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“Til never 


it was 1803. A 26-year-old lawyer named 
Henry Clay was running for the Kentucky 
legislature. Election Day arrived with its pa- 
trades, florid speeches, turkey shoots—all 
the bustle and swagger that marked a gala 
occasion in a frontier settlement. 

Young Clay was electioneering among a 
group of leather-faced backwoodsmen when 
he was challenged to prove his right to 
represent a frontier district. “‘We'll vote for 
you, young man,” his principal heckler de- 
clared, “‘if you can prove you're a good shot.” 

Henry Clay borrowed the frontiersman’s 


4 
~*~), 
Le ip 





vote fer a man who 


gun, and took aim at a mark eighty paces 
away. The target was pierced near the center! 
Clay carried the district, and won the elec- 
tion—the beginning ofa distinguished career. 


For many generations, the frontier sections 
of our country were prone to gauge a man 
by his ability to handle a gun. Their judg- 
ment was sound, for hunting is a sport that 
broadens and strengthens a man in cool 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, love of liberty 
and love of country. It helps develop these 


qualities today, as it did in the time of 


Henry Clay. 

Remington Arms Company began mak- 
ing fine guns in 1816, thirteen years after 
Henry Clay won his first election. The appli 
cation of lessons learned in those 126 years 
has made Remington guns and ammunition 
famous for accuracy and dependability. To- 
day, for the fifth time in its history, Reming 


cain’t shoot !”’ 


ton has turned from its peacetime produc- 
tion to help America win through to victory. 


Here's one way you can help. Take good care 
of your guns and ammunition. Keep guns 
in good mechanical shape, and wipe with 
an oily rag to prevent rusting. Remove un- 
used shells from the pockets of a wet hunt- 
ing coat and from your car. Store them in a 
cool, dry closet or cabinet—not in a hot 
attic or damp cellar. Remember, ammuni- 
tion, properly stored, stays good for years. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn 











HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 

‘3 ~~‘ TOBACCOS_ 


W uen experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pip 
Mixture from their costliest blends- 
man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 

“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richnes 
-..a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fra 
grance ... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 





Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 
tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 


Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 


ie 


MORRIS 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, Chihuahua 
—No. 272. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


4 TROPHIES 


Send your trophies to JONAS . . Get correct body 
posture, and proper delineation of muscles - 

PLUS artistry and knowledge gained in years of 
experience in studio and field. Write for ‘GAME 
TRAILS, sportsman’s book—send 10¢ postage 


JONAS BROS 


1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
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Florida’ s Finest Bass Fishing— 
ON LAKE APOPKA 





14 mi. W. of Orlando 
Neat, clean furnished rooms, cott apartments 
Fine houseboat Boat Restaura! A happ\ 
healthy, relaxing time assured to sportsmen and 
their families, Write. 


JOHNSON’S FISHING CAMP 
U. S. Johnson Apopka, Florida 


















World’s Best Bass Fishing 


LAKE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Fourteen hundred sunny lakes full of fighting large 
and small-mouth bass. World's record small-mouth 
came trom Lake County. Fine hunting for deer 
doves, quail. Excellent, moderate-priced accommo 
dations for vecationists. Winter Vandalia, Eustis 


Jan. 26 through 29. National Fresh. W ater 
Bass Tournament, Leesburg, Dec. 15 to Mar 
15. Write todey for FREE booklet 


Room 29 






Lake County Chamber of Commerce, Tavares, Fla 









All Over the Map. 


WITH 
PARSONS 


bag: Bill 


P. A. 


IFETIME game 
was dubbed the “King Hunter” 
Pennsylvania, died in 1880. 

his life he had killed 350 elk, 
100 panthers, 500 wolves, and 1, 
according to “Pennsylvania Game News.” 
Elk, panthers, and timber wolves are 
no longer found in state, and white-tail 
deer, about a generation ago, had to be 
brought in from Michigan as Pennsy’s 
deer we about extinct. If Long’s 
bag is a criterion, no wonder! 

Superior National Forest, Minn., 

ably has the most wolves of any like area 


who 
of 
During 
5,000 deer, 
500 bears, 


Long, 


native re 
game 


prob- 


in the United States. No wild timber 
wolf now believed to exist in Michigan’s 
lower peninsula. Even in the upper 
peninsula, where much wilderness re- 
mains, only 30 or 40 are turned in for 
bounty each year. Exotic visitor: 


Tracks of a jaguarandi have been found 
in northern Florida—the first evidence 
of that animal ever to be reported in the 
state. This critter is a tropical wildcat, 
has a long tail, looks something like an 
Sly, fierce, and nocturnal, it is 
rarely seen, even in Mewvico where it is 
fairly common. It is death on dogs, and 
when occasion offers will do away with 
chickens, goats, pigs, and calves. There- 
fore this jaguarandi is considered an un- 
desirable immigrant. 

Prodigal returns: The blues back. 
Summer reports from Chesapeake Bay in 
Maryland said that big body of water 


otter. 


are 


was full of small bluefish, weighing a 
pound or two, with good prospects for 
bigger ones this fall. This wandering 


something like 
Atlantic 


fish has been absent for 


sir years Efforts to restore 


salmon, perhaps the most highly prized 
of all fish, to New England waters con- 
tinue. This year the St. Georges River 
in Maine was stocked with 17,600 marked 
fish Trustful sunfish: Bluegills in 
Bear Lake, Manistee County, Mich., feed 
out of Charles Cody’s hand, and even rest 
on it. Too, there’s Alfred McLain, care- 
taker at Gladwin state game _ refuge, 
same state, who has taught some 200 


sunfish in a lake near his cabin to know 
meal hours, and to feed out of his hand. 
Diving ducks duck duckshot: Michi- 


RAIN? 
NAW-SHor! ~~ 
\ a 





gan conservation department says that 
investigation shows 25 percent of 864 
surface-feeding ducks examined con- 


tained shot pellets, while only 10 percent 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 
LAST FRONTIER! 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 
about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min 


and 





g ture, salmon fisheries, it 

» and fascinating history, it 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems al ka 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 







dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every 
sue! Send 20c NOW for a copy of this 
magazine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subserir 
tien, 12 issues, Your enjoyment is guarantece 


R Bt 
magazine, by 


oe 
The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


exe 





SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska's Maga 
nine NOW and rece solu free, a two-color map 
of Alaska ovens wns, rivers, mountains, 

€ about 


Glaciers, roads, etc. It w 


help you te learn m 
ast F t Y ' 


eceive this map, with 
Return Ma 








Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 
ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 

BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2 Metagama Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 


LAKE ONAPING CAMP 


62 miles N.W. of Sudbury 


Lake Trout, Brown Trout, Great Northerns, 


Walleyes. Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck Hunting 
Good roads right to camp. Cottages for housekeeping 
or sleeping only. Virgin timber. Good boats, Rates 
“ey asonable 

Holstein, 115 W. Frankfort St., Columbus, Ohio, er 
Benny, Sudbury Dist 


JULES SAUVE 


Ontario, Canada 





IDEAL HUNTING 


Large acreage of posted land and State forest 
located in the heart of the BEAR and + 
country. All kinds of upland game. Guides an 
rabbit hounds available at all “time s. Comfor 
ble accommodations, excellent table. Write 
information or reservations. 


PICKWICK LODGE 


Round Top (Tel. Cairo 15F4) New York 


BEST 
FISHING 











Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, Va. 
1902-1942 
Many guests have not misse 
a season in 10-20 years 
Ask anyone about the 
Fishing — Food — 
Accommodations 


Trout, Weaks, Kings, Sea DUCK HUNTING IN SEASON 
Bass, Flounders, Channe| For details, write or wir 
Bass, Sharks, ete. 








A.H.G. MEARS, ( TheFisherman 
nae | 








How to Get Results 
Afield! 


How experts hold.! 


and follow thre 
How to develop 
ural shooting retle 
which enable y« 
shoot as instinct 
as you drive your « 
Hints on how to! 
waterfowl, wood 


quail and grouse 
valuable tables a 





lustrations. 88 pa 
Send only 25¢ for 5 
copy teday! Add 
Dept. 112 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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| down rod, 


the fish. Do dry-fly men strike too 
quickly? 
Hunt for name oddities continues. 
Learning the alphabet is made easy by | 
| traveling on Canadian National Rail- | 
| ways west of Portage La Prairie, Mani- 





| Lloyd Arnold 


| 
| 


| toba. 


Harte, 





of 105 lesser scaups, which dive 
. G. W. Crow, Wagoner, 
last July in the Grand River of his state 
a turtle whose dimensions were those of 
a bad dream. Weight between 75 and 100 
lb., exactly 48 in. from head to tail. 
Little oddities: Resident of Montague, 
Mich., was about to contribute two old 
tires, used as pier bumpers, to scrap rub- 
ber campaign, when he found each tire 
contained an adult bullhead mothering a 
brood of young. Uncle Sam will get the 
tires later... Pheasant or basant? Rang- 
er John Taylor, Eufaula, Okla., reports 
a pheasant breeder near there this season 
has raised a hybrid between pheasant 
and bantam hen... Edgar Smith, Denver, 
Colo., sportsman, reports that he saw 
a caster make and win bet to effect that 
after a trout rose to his fly he could put 
light a cigarette, and catch 


In order named, you pass Arona, 
Deer, Ewira, Firdale, Gregg, 
and Justice. 


Bloom, Caye, 
Ingelow, 





and guide Taylor Williams 
drag a buck, shot by Arnold in the Sun 
Valley area of Idaho, to where it can be 


loaded on the back of a waiting pack horse 


Connecticut Shad Spinning 


PINNING for shad in the Connecticut 
River in Connecticut is a new and 


| thrilling sport which has just been de- 


veloped. The season for shad there is 
from April 20 to July 15, and in the sec- 
tion of the river where the advisory 
council of the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game is collecting data, fishing is 
permitted only between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
Only within the last three or four years 
has it been found that shad could be 
taken on light tackle. The records show 
that in 1941, 3,000 fishermen caught 6,000 
shad in 9,000 hours of fishing. Many of 
these fish are large, going 5 lb. and more. 
In the fast and heavy water they fight 
like salmon. 

When the season opens, small spinners 


only single hooks are allowed—are 
ood lures, but with the advance of the 
eason the fly becomes a better taker. 
Shad, like salmon, run up their own 
irticular rivers to spawn. Like the 
ilmon, too, they are a brilliant silver 
ind have sea lice still on them. Ap- 
parently they spawn over a period of 


NOVEMBER, 


e, had ’em. 
Okla., caught 
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WONDERS OF AMERICA 




























ARE YOU =A WE MIGHT. THATS IN A LITTLE WHILE YOULL 













4 TRYING TO FA Be ISS THE PUMPING SEE A SYSTEM SET-UP THAT 
WW STATION OF OUR CAN HANDLE [00 GALLONS 
FIELD CAMP n OF DRINKING WATER 


WATER-WORKS] 






























B= WATER OR TOBACCO, 
PROCESSING IS MIGHTY | 
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TOBACCO ISNT A NECESSITY 
LIKE WATER, BUT ITS MIGHTY 
COMFORTING ANY 
TIME TO PULLON A 
LOAD OF BA. 
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TO INCREASE YOUR 
CLUB ATTENDANCE 
AND BOOST MORALE! 


| 12 PAGE 
BULLETIN 











Here is the answer to your club’s enter- 
tainment problems! Now, for the first time, 


you can obtain a comprehensive, up-to-date 
list of motion pictures for sportsmen which 
are loaned without charge to recognized 
organizations. You pay nothing save trans- 
portation and insurance costs! 

Prepared by OUTDOOR LIFE as a serv- 
ice to sportsmen’s clubs, this list includes 
films on every phase of hunting, fishing. 
camping, wildlife, winter sports and _ for- 
estry—many in sound and full color! 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE 
THRILLING SUBJECTS 


@ Wildlife West of the Pecos 

®@ Salmon Fishing in Quebec 

@ The Making of a Shooter 

®@ Hunting ond Fishing in Maine 

@ Fly Casting with Champion Tony Acetta 


The complete list, with information on 
size, length and source of each film, will be 
sent to you on receipt of ten cents in coin 
to cover mailing and handling costs. OUT 
DOOR LIFE wishes to make it clear, 
however, that it furnishes only the list. 
Any additional information and the films 
themselves must be through the 
lending organization! 


T ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — 


'MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


secured 





OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in coin, for | 
which please send me your 12-page mimeo- | 
graphed list of motiom pictures available to | 


sportsmen’s clubs. 


_ 








one or two months, from about July 15. 





The size of the roe, highly valued as a 
table delicacy, varies. For instance, I 
made a comparison of two fish, each 
weighing about 5 Ib. One of them yielded 
an enormous roe, while that of the other 
weighed only about half as much. The 
fish with the smaller roe probably would 
have spawned several weeks later than 
the first. 

The shad run is up through the heavy 
water, in the main currents. Rarely is 
one of these fish caught in the slow 
water or side eddies, though I have seen 
a number of shad moving in the quieter 
waters. To get out to the main current, 
felt-soled waders are essential, as is a 
long-handled landing net. This, while 
required for netting, of course, is also 
needed to serve as a staff in fighting 
your way through the tumultuous water 
to the big run. Unlike trout fishing, once 
you have reached a good spot there is no 
need to move, for the fish*will run there 
all day long. The net should have a hook 
in the handle to snap onto your belt. 
Then, as you fish, the net floats down- 
stream from you, out of your way. The 
handle should be of solid wood, and 
about 5 ft. long. You can’t wade ashore 
with each fish that you catch, so a string- 
er is needed. Then your catch, like the 
net, can drift downstream away from 
you. I tied a rope around my waist, to 
which was fastened a metal ring. Then 
both net and stringer were snapped to 
the ring. 

Once you have battled your unsteady 
way out to the main current, you stand 
on the edge of it, cast across, and allow 
the lure to swing down and across with- 
out reeling in or giving any action to 
the lure other than the natural drift. 
At the very end of the swing, you start 
reeling in slowly for a fish may have 
followed the lure, then increase speed so 
as not to get fouled on the bottom. 
Generally a lead %4 to *% oz. is best for 
this type of fishing, being heavy enough 
to cast without difficulty on a spinning 
outfit and also to get down to where the 
fish are, yet too light to cause continual 
snagging on the bottom. However, shad 
may be taken at any depth, sometimes 
near the surface, and at other times near 
the bottom. 

A spinning rod and reel are just what 
is needed for this fishing, and I was 
interested to see the number of them 
in use on the river. In the first place, a 
lead heavy enough to get distance on 
ordinary bait-casting equipment would 
snag up unless a very fast retrieve is 
used, and shad will not hit a fast-moving 
lure. Fly rods don’t do well either. They 
don’t handle a lead well and lack distance 
in casting it. The spinning reel covers 
the water as no other outfit can, even 
when handling a %-oz. lead. 

Shad usually hit hard, and must be 
struck with some force to hook them 
properly. Their mouths at top and bot- 
tom are bony, but the sides are soft. 
When hooked in the side of the mouth, 
the hook frequently will pull out. These 
fish fight in heavy water and it is very 
difficult to lead them into quieter 
stretches. 

My friend, Bache Brown, and I each 
used a 5-lb.-test line and a 514-oz. rod, 
and got thrills aplenty, particularly on 
shad hooked 60 to 80 ft. away. Many a 
fine rod, after a day with these heavy, 
hard-fighting fish, has a pronounced set. 
If you would spare the rod, care must be 
used to play the fish properly, and to 
ease the strain on the rod. Most of the 
fish ran out at an angle, then turned and 
ran hard on the other tack. They shake 
the hook just as salmon do and though 


few of them jump, they twist and turn 
and often tear the hook out. We found 
it fairly difficult to net these fish, especial- 
ly when they got downstream from us, 
and we had to haul them up current. 
Once netted, it is a simple matter to 
check your captive for roe. If a roe fish, 
it is placed on the stringer. If a small 
fish or male it is released. 

In early season, when the water is too 
high for wading, fishing must be done 
from the bank. Shoreline bordering 
heavy current is very limited, which 
means that often the anglers stand elbow 
to elbow. Then, when a shad is hooked, 
the lucky angler gives warning and the 
others haul in their lines. Out in the 
river, if a spot is crowded, fishermen 
stand in line, one below the other, the 
top man at the very edge of the heavy 
water, with each successive fishermay 
below him standing a few feet to the 
rear. Thus each man’s retrieve, at the 
end of the lure’s swing around, comes 
directly upstream and clear of the lines 
below. Also, the fishermen net each 
other’s fish to prevent complications. 

Sometimes a run may last for som« 
time, and the fish will hit steadily. Again 
you may cast for an hour without 
strike only to find the fish starting t 
hit again. A shiny lead should neve: 
be used, for the shad will hit this instead 
of the fly. A leader at least 18 to 20 in 
long should be used, this tapered to 2X 
The lead should be kept above the leade: 
and preferably should be the flat-end 
type. The weight of it depends on the 
strength of the current. But the 1%4-oz 
size is the best all-purpose size. The best 
fly pattern is scarlet with a silver body 

Toward evening the fish seem to be 
nearer the surface and will take a fairl) 
fast retrieve close in. It is well to tak: 
along plenty of leaders, flies, and lead 
You're going to lose some tackle. 

I've fished for salmon, trout, and bas 
many times; but the silvery shad is 
good a fighter as any of them. And, if 
there’s any better end to a thrilling day 
fishing than a nicely broiled shad ros 
with bacon garnished with a drop or tw 
of lemon juice, I don’t know what it i 
Wilfrid Murray. 
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Reelfoot Lake Improvement 
NE third of Reelfoot Lake’s area h 


been leased to the federal gover! 
ment for a term of 75 years by the stat: 
of Tennessee. This has been done 
that the famous fishing and duck-hunt 
ing lake may be restored to full produ 
tion. Work will be started at once 
effect this rehabilitation. 

Restoration of Reelfoot Lake has b¢ 
come necessary because the lake is 
ing in with silt and vegetation, and ma! 
parts of it are, in consequence, becomin; 
a swamp. Under the provisions of t} 
lease the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Servi 
will control erosion, eliminate sawgra 
plant duck-food plants, erect a fish lad 
der, dig channels to promote the circul 
tion of the water, and make oth 
improvements. One-third of the la! 
will be converted into a game sanctua! 
where no hunting will be permitted, bu 
it is expected that thereby the hunt! 
over the rest of the lake area will |! 
benefited. Fishing, however, will 
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allowed over the entire lake. 

The lake is in the northwestern corner 
of Tennessee. A great earthquake in 18:1 
created it by dropping the forest floor 
20 ft. The Mississippi River poured into 
this great sink hole, carrying more than 
30 species of fish with it. Trees and 
stumps on the bottom of the lake make 
it a prolific natural fish hatchery. Cover- 
ing 15,000 acres, with wooded islands 
and surrounding forests, it is an ideal 
resort for waterfowl, and since it is 
located on the great Mississippi River 
flyway, it is annually visited by millions 
of ducks and other waterfowl on their 
migrations. 


North Carolina Bears 


ETERAN bear hunters in the moun- 

tains of western North Carolina say 
that there has been a big increase in the 
bears in that area. Among these men is 
“Uncle Joe” Hargroves, who has hunted 
the wild mountain country, where North 
Carolina and Tennessee join, for more 
than 40 years. He ascribes the increase 
in this fine game animal to the following: 

Cutting of the virgin’forests has been 
followed by an increase in berry-bearing 
plants. This has resulted in more pro- 
tection for the bears since no longer do 
they have to come to the borders of the 
forests in order to find food. 

The law prohibiting the trapping of 
bears has also been beneficial. In past 
years many bears have been shot which 
had twisted and broken legs and feet, 


giving evidence that they had been 
caught in traps but had escaped. 
Refuge areas, under protection and 


management of federal and state agen- 
cies have provided sanctuary for the 
mountain big game, and act reser- 
voirs from which the game spreads out. 
No hunting is permitted in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and on 
portions of the National Forests. North 
Carolina and the federal Forest Service 
are cooperating in regulated hunting of 
bears on 192,000 acres of National Forest 
l which are classified as Wildlife 


as 


land, 
Management areas. 

Bears in the North Carolina mountains 
ire usually hunted with the famed Plott 
dogs, a strain developed by the Plott 
family in that region. These hounds are 
probably the most vicious of all hunting 
and most of the Plott families re- 
Siding in the vicinity of Waynesville, 
N. C., have a pack. 
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Chesapeake Bay Fishing 


HE Chesapeake Bay almost bisects 
the state of Maryland, and is one of 
the most productive fishing grounds in 


North America. It covers an area of 
<0,700 square miles, and state authorities 
onsor the statement that it produces 
of fish to the square mile as 
igainst 3 tons of fish to the same area at 
1€ famous Georges Banks. The bay is 

inland sea, within a night’s trip 
ny million persons. 


The chief species of fish caught in the | 


ay are striped bass, locally known as 
bluefish, weakfish, croakers, 

perch, and flounders. 

Beginning at the north end of the bay 
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and naming the places in order, boats, 
guides, and bait can be found at the fol- 
lowing: Havre de Grace, Betterton, Sen- 
eca, Bay Shore, Love Point, Annapolis, 
Kent Island Narrows, Galesville, Deale, 
Claiborne, St. Michaels, Tilghman’s Is- 
land, Oxford, Cambridge, North Beach, 
Dare’s Wharf, Governor’s Run, Solo- 
mon’s Island, Hooper’s Island, Deal’s Is- 
land, Point Lookout, and Crisfield. 


Ontario’s Eagle Lake 


gern Lake, in Ontario, is about 70 
miles long, and offers good muskie, 
pike, and wall-eye fishing. In the west 
arm of the lake there is also good lake- 
trout fishing. Bass have been recently 
stocked. A muskie weighing 61% Ib. 
was taken in this lake recently. Pike 














weighing 15 and 20 lb. are not uncom- 
mon. 

The lake may be approached through 
either the Eagle River or the Gunne 
railroad stations. There are a number 


of sportsmen’s camps on the lake which 


offer accommodations. 
Deer and bear are plentiful, as are 
waterfowl and ruffed grouse. 


Michigan Bears 


ICHIGAN’S northern peninsula has 
most of the state’s bears, judging 
from reports of the annual kill. In a 


typical season between 700 and 800 bears 
are killed in the state. Kills by counties 
show that Luce leads, followed by Chip- 
pewa, Alger, Schoolcraft, Ontonagon, 
Dickinson, and Marquette. 
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visual efficiency 
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Embroidered with 
Your Own Wording 
or Initials! 












If you preside over the salad 
bow | or perspire over the broil- 
er, this outfit is both practical 
and loads of fun. 
Fullsize Chef’s Apron of Heavy 
Drill (fits any man); regulation 
high-crowned Chef's Cap of 
White Twill—same as those worn in leading hotels 
—each specially embroidered with two words or 
initials of your own choosing — in big script letters! 
Men have ordered suc h wording as ‘Ptomaine, Tom’ - 
‘Pop’s_ Barbecue”, “Hamburger Harry”, “Bob's 
Grill”, “Charcoal Joe”, ete. Some people prefer just 
their initials. You originate your own clever name! 


Outfits are made by world’s largest mfrs. ONLY 
of professional chef's garments. Complete 

outfit, Cap and Apron, each embroidered $2.95 
with any two words or initials................. 


Send check, cash or money order today. 
Money promptly refunded if not completely satisfied. | 
Be sure to type or print plainly your name, address, | 
regular hat size, and the two words or initials for em- 
broidering. Be the lifeof your next party! Order today. 


1901E LO . 
HOBBY HOUSE [75u2S433.5%,, 
For personal security and financial 


independence —buy War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps today! 





Postpaid 





How to Improve 
Your Shooting! 


— Hers 


is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25¢! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
control, “sighting 
in”, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
sistance, use of tele- 





scopic sights — and 
hundreds of other 

; : apie yy hen ~ hints to improve 
your shooting! 


Order Your Copy Today—Only 25¢! 


Suootinc Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights—with 
a wealth of valuable tables and illustrations 
94 pages. Send only 25¢ for your copy today! 
Address Dept. 112 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


don’t WORRY 


Why put up with yearsof 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat- wy hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan 
and proof of results.Correspondence confidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY 154-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Sport in Prairie Provinces 


HE three prairie provinces of Canada 

—Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba—probably have the finest shooting 
for both upland birds and waterfowl in 
North America. In wide areas prairie 
chickens and Hungarian partridges are 
very abundant; in others grouse are 
numerous; and in still others, lying 
farther north, ptarmigan are to be found 
in thousands. Furthermore, the gunner 
from the United States, accustomed to 
hunting coverts where other gunners are 
almost elbow to elbow, finds surprising 
freedom from competition. 

Here are the great nesting grounds of 
many of our North American ducks, in- 
cluding mallards, pintails, teal, gadwalls, 
broadbills, redheads, and canvasbacks, 
as well as geese. Stubble, pass, and blind 
shooting all are practised, and the gunner 
can take his pick. 

Among the many good spots in Mani- 
toba are Clearwater, St. Ambroise, Rennie 
and Selkirk, in each of which accom- 
modations are available. Within a short 
drive of Clearwater good shooting for 
mallards can be found, and prairie 
chickens and Hungarian partridge also 
are abundant. St. Ambroise is 16 mi. from 
a lodge whose proprietorrowns 1,100 acres 
of marshes and prairie. Mallards, can- 
vasbacks, pintails, redheads, teal, and 
other favorite species of duck furnish 
good sport, as do prairie chickens, ruffed 
grouse, and Hungarian partridges. A 
Rennie man has cabins in the White- 
shell Forest Reserve, adjacent to good 
shooting for mallards, canvasbacks, teal, 


SAD SIGHT~ 
THE Guy WHOS 
BRouGHT A 

ie GAUGE GUN 
AND 12 GAUGE 
SHELLS — 










and other ducks, Upland birds to be 
found in good number are prairie 
chickens and grouse. There are hunters’ 
accommodations on the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, near Selkirk. Prairie chickens, 
grouse, and a number of different kinds 
of ducks furnish good sport. 

There are numerous places in Sas- 
katchewan where the hunter can get 
both good hunting and accommodations. 
Among them may be named Maple 
Creek, Fort Qu’Appelle, Courval, Morse, 
Wadena, Imperial, Neilburg, and Mars- 
den. Maple Creek is in good Hungarian- 
partridge, prairie chicken, duck, and 
goose country. Fort Qu’Appelle is a good 
location for chickens, partridge, and 
ducks. Boats, decoys, and dogs are avail- 
able. Courval is another good spot for 
chickens, partridge, and ducks. Morse is 
in upland bird country. Wadena has the 
upland birds, and ducks and geese as 
well. Long Lake, 8 mi. from Imperial, 
has good wildfowl shooting, and that 
area also has partridge and chicken. 
Neilburg is particularly good for geese, 
but ducks, partridge, and chicken are 
also abundant. Marsden is the center of 
an excellent country for partridge, 
chicken, and ruffed grouse, and is also 
adjacent to fine duck hunting. Blinds, 
and decoys can be rented. 

For the best shooting for upland game 
and waterfowl in Alberta the following 
districts may be recommended; the Peace 
River region northwest of Edmonton; 
territory lying north, south, and east of 
Calgary; areas reached from stations 
along the Lacombe-Coronation branch 





of the Canadian Pacific Railway; and 


others reached from Brooks. 

In the Peace River region Wembley 
Grimshaw, Grande Prairie, and Peac: 
River are all adjacent to very good hunt 
ing for chicken, grouse, and ducks. Gees: 
are an added attraction. This hunting i 
within easy reach of local hotels. Sout! 
and east of Calgary are High Rive: 
Nanton, Stavely, and Lethbridge, par 
ticularly good for Hungarian partridge 
Arrangements can be made through loca 
hotels. Lacombe, Stettler, Castor, ar 
Coronation give access to one of the best 
areas in Alberta for upland game bird 
and waterfowl. The Sullivan Lake sex 
tion, in the eastern part of this district 
is particularly good. There are hoté 
accommodations in each of these places 
Brooks has especially good mallard hunt 
ing. Hotel accommodations are availabl 


Alabama Wild Turkeys 
ILD turkeys now are found in 50 of 
the 67 counties of Alabama, and thx 
present turkey population of the state is 


estimated to be 13,487 birds. Eight 
counties—Baldwin, Choctaw, Clarke, Es 
cambia, Mobile, Monroe, Sumter, and 


Washington—have 9,300 of these bird: 
amounting to 69 percent of the turkey 
population of the state. 

At one time found in great abundanc: 
throughout the state, the turkey was 
pursued without restraint throughout 
the year, and early in this century 
seemed threatened with extinction i: 
Alabama. 


the first of the game laws to be enacted 
was a “gobbler” statute, the first to be 
passed in the United States. Also, 
open season of three months only was 
then adopted, with a bag limit of tw 
gobblers a day. 

Under the Pittman-Robertson Act th: 
turkey has been studied by state biolo- 
gists. Every section of the state was 
investigated to determine the present 
status of the turkey, the value of the 
range as turkey habitat, and what 
measures should be taken to restore the 
bird where it either was extinct or very 
scarce. In some areas a close seasor 
a number of years was recommend: 

“Alabama Conservation” states tl 
turkeys now are increasing in Clarke 
County, one of the best turkey counties 
in the state. A total of 57 gobblers we! 
killed last season in the Grove Hill regio: 
of that county, and probably mor 
turkeys were killed around Jackson th 
in the Grove Hill region. Among them 
were some exceptionally large birds 
One, shot near Manila, weighed 26 
and several topped 20 lb. in the count) 

Increase in turkeys is attributed ! 
only to several good nesting seasons | 
also to the fact that many sizable tr 
of turkey range have been posted 
their owners, who protect the birds 


White River Fishing 

HE best season for fishing the W! 

River, in Baxter and Marion Count 
Ark., is at any time during June, p! 
vided water conditions are right. La! 
mouth and smallmouth bass give the 
most sport, but there are also many 
panfish. 

Any good brown or black bucktail i 
taking lure, and at times a popping bug 
is good. Dry flies are not effective in t! 
section. If the willow bugs are falling 
light fly is good, but any fly should 
deep-running. Red-and-white, yello’ 
and-black, or white-and-black plugs 
good. The wigglers also make good ca 
ing baits.—Luther Owens. 
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When a state Department of 
Conservation was set up in 1907, one of 
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Virginia’s Wild Turkeys 


HE native wild turkey is found in 69 

of the 100 counties of Virginia, with 
its greatest abundance in the Piedmont 
section, which lies between the Coastal 
Plain and the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Approximately 34 percent of the state, 
with an area amounting to 13,700 square 
miles, is occupied wild turkey range. In 
1937 it was estimated that there were 
about 2,100 flocks of turkeys with an 
aggregate of 23,000 birds, in that area. 

The annual kill of wild turkeys in 
Virginia attains a respectable total, ac- 
cording to an account of the restoration 
of the bird in the state as published in 
‘Virginia Wildlife,” the official publica- 
tion of the Virginia Commission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries. The infor- 
mation contained in that article is de- 
rived for the most part from an inves- 
tigation conducted by the commission 


as a Pittman-Robertson project under 
the supervision of the Virginia Coop- 
erative Wildlife Unit. In the 13-year 


period from 1927 through 1939 it is es- 
timated that a total of 88,514 wild tur- 
keys were killed in the state, the aver- 
age annual take reaching about 6,800 
birds. Thus the annual kill reaches 
about 30 percent of the total turkey pop- 
ulation. 

Most of the 31 counties in the state 
from which the wild turkey has disap- 
peared are located in the northern and 
southern Blue Ridge Mountains, and in 
southwestern Virginia. Investigation 
shows that conditions suitable for the 
bird are found in at least 24 of those 
counties. It is proposed to re-stock those 
counties with wild birds raised by the 
state. By using the latest scientific 
equipment it is now possible to produce 


between 1,000 and 2,000 wild turkeys 
yearly. 
Experience has shown that best re- 


sults come from releasing groups of 
from 15 to 25 turkeys, about four months 
old. By releasing the youngsters as 
soon as they are able to care for them- 
selves, they go wild much more readily 
than adults which have been raised in 
captivity. The birds are released in a 
ratio of four gobblers to six hens. Sur- 
plus gobblers resulting from this method 
of distribution are released in occupied 
turkey ranges, to give better hunting. 
So far as the 69 turkey counties are con- 


| cerned, it is believed that it is wiser to 


| apply sound management 
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practice de- 
signed to encourage natural turkey in- 
crease than to release costly pen-raised 
birds. 
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South Dakota’s Antelope 


S! JUTH DAKOTA is seriously consider- 
ing the advisability of declaring an 
open season on antelopes. These animals 
have increased to such an extent in 
certain parts of the state—notably Butte 
and Harding Counties—that the state 
Department of Game and Fish is receiv- 
ing many complaints from farmers about 
damage done to crops. That department, 
therefore, is inviting opinions from resi- 
dents of the areas particularly affected. 
It is estimated, from an aérial census, 
that there are 10,000 antelopes in the two 
counties. 


California’s Wild Boars 


HE Santa Barbara National Forest, 

Monterey County, Calif., is the greatest 
wild-boar-hunting region in the United 
States, writes a correspondent. He ques- 
tions the statement made in the Where- 
to-Go Department some months ago to 
the effect that there are about 1,000 wild 
European boars in the country, and says 


that the Santa Barbara Forest alone 
contains more than twice that number 
Our correspondent states that these 


California wild boars are found in the 
Coast Range of mountains, from the Big 
Sur down to San Simeon. While deer 
hunting in 1939 he came upon one drove 
of 60 of the animals, in a patch of wild 
oats. He and his companions killed four 
of these and wounded two more, the 
largest taken weighing fully 500 Ib. 
These boars were all silver-tipped and 
of the genuine Russian stock, as brought 
into the state many years ago. On 
several occasions the correspondent has 
seen droves of from 60 to 100 in the 
forest, and they are so plentiful that 
they are becoming destructive to the 
farms in the surrounding territory. 
Large tracts of land on the mountain 
slopes look as though they had been 
plowed by tractors. These wild pigs are 


very fond of soapweed, and leave no 
ground unturned wherever this plant 
grows. 

The animals frequent the thickest, 


wildest part of the mountains, and when 
the sows have young pigs with them, it 
is necessary to be very careful when 
going through the brush because a sow 
may rush you and inflict severe injury. 
There are few dogs that can help you 
hunt them successfully. When dogs do 
bring one to bay, it is in a thick rough 
canyon almost impossible to get to. Then 
the dogs either have to give up, or else 
get cut up. The boars have a very wide 
range in the mountains, and often will 
go 10 to 15 mi. when jumped by dogs. 


Good Idaho Game Country 


HE hunter who makes his headquar- 

ters in Salmon, Idaho, on U.S. High- 
way 93, is not far from some of the best 
deer and elk hunting in the state. 

Heading north he can go down to the 
Selway River or to Twin Lakes, Mont., 
and pack into some of this same country; 
or, better yet, he can go to Lolo, Mont., 
some 11 mi. south of Missoula. From 
there he could work west and south to 
the Selway country where there are too 
many elk. The state Department of Fish 
and Game is anxious to reduce the num- 
ber. There is excellent goat hunting in 
most of this area, also, and there have 
always been bear. 

From Salmon you can pack into the 
Middle Fork of the Salmon River, and 
some of the biggest deer heads have 
come from that country.—Ben Banks. 


Lake St. John Hunting 


OOSE and black bears are plentiful 

in the Lake St. John area of Quebec, 
and the hunter who can spend at least 
10 days in the woods has a good chance 
of getting a nice trophy. Outfitters there 
customarily furnish canoes, outboard 
motors, tents, sleeping bags or blankets, 
air mattresses, provisions, Camp stoves, 
cooking utensils, etc. The hunter is ex- 
pected to bring his own gun and am- 
munition. Point Bleue and Roberval, the 
outfitting points, are each on Lake St. 
John, and reached by Canadian National 
Railway—an overnight run from 
Montreal and Quebec. 
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Here is a book of books 
guaranteed to make old 
young 
men melt and to soften 


men young and 


the hearts of the most 
r Bt sophisticated of maid- 
b pe ens. It is a pulse-quick- 
ening, sparkling cornu- 
copia of naughty fun and 
frolic. THE BEDROOM 
COMPANION will 
give you days and nights 
of unique entertainment. 
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Belongs on every 
man's personal 
bookshelf. 


Walter Winchell 
Says: 
“‘Gayer Than De Maupassant!”’ 
The Wittiest, Raciest, chuckle-provoking 
collection of tasty tales, merry jingles, 
drawings and Art put together in one volume. 
ACT QUICKLY, Gentlemen: Rip off the 
coupon, mail it now and tickle your risibili- 


ties with the rare, riproaring gems and hila- 
rious esquirish art. 














| ARDEN BOOK CO., Dept. 4111 

45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

| _.O.K., rush me THE BEDROOM COMPANION, 
I'm nor I'm bored, Here's the mazuma 

| for thi It guaranteed to delight. 

| , $1.98. ( ) Send C.0.D,. I'll 

end age pay $1.98 plus post- 

| free age on delivery. | 

| Adare | 

| cit vs ABLAL@crsersseeoseeensane | 

| Note: No C.O.D. service possible to Canada and 
Foreign Countries Please enclose $2.50 with order | 
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Here’s a Challenge! 


EDITOR AUL W. GART- 
Outdoor Life NER’S fine story, 
“Roadside Bass Col- 
lege,” particularly interested me because 
we fishermen of Rocky Mount, N. C.,, 
have our own private bass college—just 
as depicted in the story. So I was very 
hopeful, at the beginning of the article, 
that I might find out something I could 
use on our educated black bass, but I 
was doomed to disappointment. We tried 
all those tricks, but the bass are still 
there—making fish out of us fishermen. 
Our bass hole is about 6 mi. from 
town, and once was a rock quarry oper- 
ated by a railroad. The engineers cut to 
several levels, finally getting down to 78 
ft. below level, when the pressure 
became so great that their pumps 
couldn't keep out the seeping water, and 
the quarry was abandoned. 

This happened about 25 years ago, and 
the state Division of Game and Inland 
Fisheries planted several cans each of 
fingerling largemouth bass, bream, and 
perch in the hole, which is roughly % 
mi. long and 4 mi. wide. The lake is 
entirely free of obstructions, has a per- 
fect shoreline, and you can walk com- 
pletely around it on a rainy day and not 
get your feet wet. A person can stand 
at any given spot on the bank for 15 
minutes and see as many as five huge 
black bass pass by without showing the 
slightest interest in you—or anything 
you offer them in the line of bait. We've 
all watched them feed on the smaller 
perch in the lake, and so far as any of 
us knows, that’s all they eat. 

The water is crystal clear and small 
fish may be seen down to depths of 15 
or 20 ft. If our friend, Gartner, or any 
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reader of OuTpoor Lire, contemplate a 
trip into the South, stop over and try to 
eatch our black bass!—O. E. Arm- 
strong, Rocky Mount, N. C 


Slaughter of Grizzlies 


NEW policy has 

been established 
within the boundaries 
of Yellowstone Park in Wyoming in re- 
gard to bears—namely, to stop feeding 
them at the feeding grounds. Last year 
there were 67 grizzly bears alone who fed 
at the famous feeding grounds at the 
canyon in the park. Naturally, these 
bears, being used to feeding, have taken 
it on themselves to get close to camps 
and hotels in the park after the feeding 
locations have beén closed, and making 
a general nuisance of themselves. The 
results were—lead. 

Up to date at least 50 bears have been 
killed by rangers in the park, some of 
them new hands, only too anxious to 
have a grizzly to their credit. 

It does not seem quite understandable 
why the feeding places for the bears 
should have been discontinued to begin 
with, and then why other means could 
not be found to capture obnoxious grizzly 
and black bears in box traps and deport 
them to less frequented regions or re- 
mote places of the park. 

The Yellowstone Park is the only loca- 
tion left where grizzly bears roam in 
large numbers; and all the country 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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around it recruits bears from the park. 
These regions are the last left in the 
United States where the big grizzly bear 
gives a real sportsman a thrill of the 
hunt. I hope that your magazine, whose 
principal task it must be to conserve as 
much wild animal life as possible, will 
do everything in its power to stop the 
slaughter of the bears within the park 
limits. 

It will further interest you that 5,000 
elk of the famous Jackson Hole herd 
have been designated for slaughter this 
fall, to reduce the herd wintering in the 
preserves of the Jackson Hole country. 
To my knowledge, this herd has not been 
increasing because winter takes its toll 
in spite of human protection. The con- 
templated slaughtering of such a vast 
number of elk should also get your at- 
tention.—P. C. v Gontard, Belmont, Calif 


Keep the Older Man Young 


EDITOR OHN ORDWAY, in 
Outdoor Life: suggesting tests for 

hunters, would bar 
from the field the color blind and “men 
beyond a certain age.” He doesn't state 
the age, but says men beyond it “have 
slowed-up reflexes.” 

I have had no experience with hunt- 
ing pals who were color blind, so I'll 
pass that up. But for some 45 years, 
and I’ve hunted more or less every year 
of that time, I’ve gone out with young- 
sters and with men up to 85, and it’s my 
experience that the old adage, “Know- 
ledge comes but wisdom lingers,” is true 
in hunting as it is in most lines of en 
deavor. Man for man, anyone who has 
been a hunter all his life is a much safer 
companion than the average young 
squirt of from 14 to 25. It is the young 
and inexperienced hunter, nearly every 
time, who cracks down on whatever 
moves—and not the old veteran who 
knows his onions. Keep the old man 
young by letting him have his gun, and 
let him hunt as long as he stays this 
side of his dotage—Lee R. Vance, 
Brownsville, Tex. 
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EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HE suggestion of 

tests for hunters is 
a good one. My friends 
and I have discussed this subject at 
various times, and we heartily agree 
that all prospective hunters should be 
required by law to submit to tests rela- 
tive to the safe-and-sane handling of 
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WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


firearms and as to a fair knowledge of 
game laws. 

Most states require motorists to pass 
examinations—why not compel hunters 
to submit to one before entering the 
game fields? The test should include 
estimate of distance. marksmanship, 
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ballistics of ammunition used, ete. A 
man should be barred from using high 
powered rifles of low caliber, for in 
stance, until he has proved to authorities 
that he is an expert in their use. Un- 
safe and antiquated firearms should be 
barred at all times. An applicant should 
be required to take an oath that he will 
respect the rights of property owners 
or tenants. Revocation of license, con- 
fiscation of firearms, and heavy fines or 
jail sentences should follow violations. 
—E. M. Blades, Los Angeles, Calif 


* It is interesting to note that Allen 
Parsons, in his article, “Let’s Stop Hunt- 
ing Accidents!”, in this issue, comes to 
somewhat similar conclusions.--ED 


Likes His ‘Scope 


FTER reading sev- 
eral stories in 
OutTpoor LiFe about 
using a ‘scope on a rifle for hunting and 
targeting, my curiousity was aroused 
and I sent away for an inexpensive on: 
The scope cost me only $5, but boy am I 
pleased! I have had several rifles with 
both open sights and peep sights, but a 
‘scope is like pie compared with iron 
sights. It took me only a little while to 
sight the rifle in with it, and now it 
shoots perfectly. 
Thanks for getting me 
Roy Haas, Pittsburgh, Pa 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


interested! 


Snapper on a Trout Rod 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HE cartoon with the 

article on “Tennes- 
see Muskies” in a re- 
cent Where-to-Go Department, reminds 
me that in the spring of 1906 I left my 
home in Jersey Shore, Pa., to visit rela- 
tives in Faulk County, S. Dak. While 
there I fished for bullheads in a tribu- 
tary of Nixon River. I used a 7-piece 
trout rod that I carried in my valise 

One day something kept taking my 


. bait. I concluded that it was a snapping 


turtle, and put on my last bait 
of gopher meat. 


a piece 
| 


I struck as soon as | 
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and the hook caught the 


felt a 
turtle in the ridge of the upper jaw. I 
pulled it to the bank, which was low 
there, got hold of the line, turned the 
turtle’s head toward the middle of the 
stream, and grasped the creature by the 


bite, 


tail. The hook broke when I lifted the 
turtle up. I carried the turtle to a higher 
bank, and stood on it for a moment or 
two to get my breath. When I stepped 
off the turtle it started toward me, hiss- 
ing like a goose. I hit it on the head with 
a stone, then carried it, a string of fish, 
a double-barrel shotgun, and my fishing 
rod to a farmhouse where I cut off the 
turtle’s head with an ax. It weighed 26 
lb. with its head off—the biggest “fish” 
[ ever caught on a trout rod.—L. N. 
Sawyer, Sandpoint, Idaho 


It Takes Savvy 


EDITOR HEN Edward 
Outdoor Life Wilcox Jr. says 
that fishing is a sci- 


ence I heartily agree with him, but just 
as heartily disagree with his statement 
that hunting is all luck. It is my im- 
pression that Wilcox has never hunted 
to any extent 

I like small-game hunting, and I know 
of no smarter animal than the wood- 
chuck or groundhog. You find a ’chuck 
feeding in a field of clover, and have to 
crawl inch by inch for several hundred 
yards—moving only when he is feeding 
and staying motionless as the ‘chuck 
surveys the surroundings—then try to 
get into position to shoot. Finally, with 
almost infinite patience, you manage to 
get the woodchuck’s head under the 
reticle of your 'scope—and wham! I con- 


tend that this certainly is not all luck. 
results 


“8 


Before you get you have to 


THAT ‘CHUCK 


1S AS SMART 
AS AFISH! 





familiarize yourself with all the tricks 
a ‘chuck has at his command, and then 
effective hunting with the rifle calls for 
precise head shots—no body hits that 
permit the ‘chucks to crawl in their 
dens to die. 

Or how about the sly gray squirrel, 
one of the most cunning animals to be 
found anywhere? He calls for very 
cautious hunting, because the slightest 
detected movement on the part of a 
hunter and Mr. Squirrel is gone—and I 
mean gone! The ringneck pheasant, the 
red fox, even the crafty crow, all require 
the smartest kind of hunting. Luck plays 
little part when you get them.—W. A. 
Beeghly, Ashland, Ohio. 


National-Forest Grazing 


EDITOR SUALLY I stay 
Outdoor Life neutral, but that 

recent letter of W. R. 
Littell, about the use of National Forests 
for grazing, annoyed me—especially the 
tatement, “Let’s keep the National For- 
ests for the people.” That is exactly what 
the U.S. Forest Service is striving to do 
in permitting controlled grazing of our 
National Forests. Does Littell know that 
on many of our National Forests, year 
ifter year the grazing fees paid by 
ranchers amount to more than 50 per- 
cent of the annual income of the Forest? 
In order to “keep the National Forests 
for the people,” maintenance expenses 
must be met. Many of the Forests— 
especially the Western ones—are so re- 
mote from markets, so inaccessible, that 
they cannot be used fer logging, etc., un- 
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til some far future time. So the grazing 
factor becomes really important. Fire 
must be fought, too, and men are im- 
mediately available—long before help 
could arrive from the outside.—Ted Leg- 
ler, State College, Pa. 


lron vs. Compass 

HOUGH I’m now in 

Uncle Sam’s service, 
I can still keep in touch 
with my favorite sports by reading OvurT- 
poor Lire. Thus I was prompted to verify 
the observation of John F. Brock that 
iron-ore deposits may be responsible for 
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some reported erratic behavior on the 
part of compasses. 

Most of the country’s best iron ore still 
comes from Hibbing, Minn., away up on 
the Mesabi Iron Range. The accuracy 
ef a compass there is very questionable. 
There are many places where a compass 
will point in no particular direction, but 
swing incessantly. Incidentally, Hibbing 
is the gateway to nature at its best in 
Minnesota. Sure—it’s my home town. 
Pvt. Wm. Haglund, Fort Lewis, Wash 


Spinning Enthusiast 


EDITOR ONGRATULA- 
Outdoor Life: TIONS to Ray 
Bergman for his art- 
icle, “Spinning Outfits Get Fish.” Every 
word he wrote is eminently true, and 
from my personal experience I can 
vouch for the superiority of the spinning 
method. When conventional casting 
fails, spinning always turned out to be 
successful. It’s the simplest, sportiest, 
and certainly the most effective method 
of taking fish, especially from the shore. 
—Dr. Gunther Keil, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 


Rough-and-Ready Fish Getter 


EDITOR HE angler who is 
Outdoor Life not expedient misses 
a lot of fun and some 
good catches, as a recent trip proved. 
With several friends I was fishing the 
Esopus in New York. The trout did not 
begin to feed on the surface until about 
10 a.m. Before that they refused every- 
thing we had to offer in the way of dry 
flies, wet flies, streamers, and bucktails. 
Then there came a flight of stone flies 
and the trout began to feed. These stone 
flies, when they alighted on the water, 
folded their wings over their backs and 
floated downstream for a little distance 
before taking wing again. We, as well as 
other anglers, tried to find a lure that 
would simulate this fly, but with very 
poor success. Dark and Light Cahills 
and other flies which approached the 
proper color were refused, and only one 
or two trout were creeled with them 
The big fish wanted the genuine only. 
My friends and I managed to catch 
one of the drifting stone flies to examine 
it. They looked like little sticks of wood 
when on the water. Finding a bit of pine 
board on the shore, with a sharp knife 
we carved out several little wooden imi- 
tations of the stone fly. A groove was cut 
up the belly of each, into which was sunk 
a No. 12 Light Cahill or Ginger Quill, 
which seemed about the right color. The 
hook was then bound fast to the bit of 
wood with a thread. The resulting fly 
was a cross between a tiny plug and a 


fly. Strangely enough, this stream-side 
pattern got us half a dozen nice fish be- 
fore the rise was over.—Jack Foster, 
New York, N. Y 


Destructive Dogs 


PROPOS the arti- 
cle by Allen Par- 
sons, “Wild Dogs Men- 
ace Our Game,” you may be interested in 
a local news report which told of a raid 
by a large German shepherd dog on a 
ranch near here, which resulted in the 
death of 13 sheep. This was the second 
attack, according to the ranch owner, 
who reported he had previously lost 15 
sheep. Note that Parsons's indictment 
of the German shepherd is borne out. 
Our sheriff’s office recently threatened 
to apply the shotgun cure to eliminate all 
stray dogs around here. And a few years 
back, when I hunted around Fort Worth, 
we used to crack down on all stray cur 
dogs, since most were truly wild, and in 
several instances raised litters of pups 
in the creek bottoms.—M. B. Stephens, 
San Antonio, Tex 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


Federal License—Pro and Con 


EDITOR H. WOODBURY '’'S 
Outdoor Life * proposal of a 

single Federal license 
doesn’t take into consideration the fact 
that 90 percent of the men who buy 
licenses do well if they manage to get 
out of their own counties to fish or 
hunt, let alone out of the state. Our 
Kansas sportsman knows that his dollar 
fee is going to be applied toward the 
propagation of fish and game in Kansas, 


and not toward deer protection in 
Pennsylvania. 
Let each state take care of its own 


conditions, and take it out on those of 
us who have the time and money to 
travel, by assessing an adequate non- 
resident license fee—Frank 8S. Frey, 
Elmdale, Kans. 


SINGLE Federal 

license for fishing 
and hunting might 
iron out some of the inequalities sports- 
men now run into. For instance, I live 
in Virginia about 7 mi. from the Potomac 
River. Now, Virginians who want to fish 
the Potomac must stand on the bank on 
their side of the river, but Maryland 
anglers, on the other side, may wade. 
In other words, if we Virginians wanted 
to do the same thing we'd have to travel 


EDITOR 
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over into Maryland for a nonresident 
license, which would cost about three 
times as much as the Maryland angler 
pays. Since I can’t find much time to 
fish, and therefore can’t travel, I think 
some fairer arrangement should be 
established, if not by Federal law, at 
least by agreement between states.— 
Charles M. Feltner, Sunset Hills, Va. 


Sorry! 


NADVERTENT omission of several 
words from the letter of I. T. Milton, 
in the August issue, made it appear that 
he was posing as author of the old jingle 
about the chigger. Our apologies to Mr. 
Milton, who has come in for some caustic 
ribbing because of the error.—ED. 
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Visible evidence of the sportsman's backing, 
this handsome 142x17'A-inch Victory Citation 
is posted on the premises of sports-goods fac- 






















tories doing war work for every worker to see. 


NCLE SAM has a strong right, arm in this war he’s out to win— 

U and a strong left one too! Fighting man and maker of fighting 

tools, both are giving everything they've got, according to their spe- 

cial abilities. And to keep up peak performance, each needs recognition 
of his efforts. Not frantic flag waving or blaring bands or theatrical 
oratory —that’s Hitler’s act, and if you tried it on any real American 
he’d simply tell you: “Aw, nuts!” But fighter and worker alike do want 
to be assured that we’re behind them. And on one vital sector 
of the home front—among the sporting- goods manufacturers 
who have switched over to all-out war production, that’s exactly 
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Mu His Army! 


what OUTDOOR LIFE’s Victory Cita- 
tions, awarded in the name of all 
you sportsmen, are doing today! 

e You see, workers of the sports- 
equipment industry have always 
been, to a high degree, real craftsmen. 
They have taken pride in supplying 
Americans with the best sporting 
goods in the world, yet inexpensively 
enough, by manufacturing economies 
and volume, to put fishing, hunting, 
and other outdoor sports within the 
reach of everyone. Now they’re put- 
ting that same spirit into war pro- 
duction —seeing to it that American 
war equipment is the best in the 
world, too, and that there’s enough 
of it for every man in uniform. And it 
helps them to know that you, the 
sportsmen, realize that they're serv- 
ing their country as well as they 
served you. Victory Citations, hang- 
ing or about to be hung up in the 
plant of each company listed on our 
Honor Roll, remind every worker, 
every day, that millions of American 
sportsmen know what he’s doing, 








ROLL OF HONOR 


NAME W DDED AS AWARDS ARE MADE 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 





Other awards will follow in later issues 














and are saying to him: “Go to it!” | 
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BILL JONES is the darndest guy. He’s nuts 
about fishin’. Not that there’s anything wrong 
with fishin’—but to hear Bill talk when things 
are going right, you'd think blue water and 
a wet line were all that mattered. 

Fact is that fishin’ merely expresses a way 
of life for Bill—the American way. It repre- 
sents freedom to do the things he likes to do 
—to work for himself and his family as he 
chooses—and to enjoy the fruits of his labor 
in any way that suits his fancy. 

But Bill’s not fishin’ so much today. You 
see, Mr. Tojo, there are some guys across the 
water whose ideas about a “new order” threat- 
en to change Bill’s way of life. Bill doesn't 
go for that. So Bill (one hundred and thirty 
million of him) is pitching in as he never has 
before—in mills and factories and farms and 
shops and especially in the armed forces. To 
knock hell out of you, Mr. Tojo, and get back 
to fishin’. 

Here at Johnson (where we'd rather build 
outboard motors than eat) we have given up 
all civilian production. Our Bill Joneses are 
now devoting their entire time, 24 hours a 
day, to certain precision items which the 
Army and the Navy need fast. But we'll be 
back at Sea-Horse outboard motors—beauti- 
ful models for all the world to copy—as soon 
as the war is won. 


JOHNSON MOTORS ¢ WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANA 







*/ DO YOUR DUTY-BUY WAR BONDS \* 
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Lets SI 


AST season a Wisconsin deer hunter reported to 
the state Conservation Department that while 
he was eating his lunch in the forest, he threw 
away the paper wrapper of a sandwich. The 

wind lifted the paper into the air and before it could 

settle to the earth, another hunter mistook it for a 
leer’s tail, and shot. By luck, the luncher escaped 
injury. 

In New Mexico, Norris Green, patrolman for the 
Department of Game and Fish, was riding his horse 
through the Grapevine Canyon area on his rounds. 
The country was open, with brushy ravines. As 
Green was riding through one of these ravines a 
hunter saw the brush move and shot once with a 
30/30 rifle at a distance of about seventy-five 
yards. Green was instantly killed. 

Then there was Charlie Stallworth, colored, of 
Alabama. Last season he was hunting small game 
with three companions, and only two guns were 
carried by the party. One of the hunters was in 
the act of shooting when Stallworth, seeing a squir- 
rel, tried to snatch the gun from the man about to 
fire. Stallworth fell dead with a full charge of shot 
under his right arm. 

Also in Alabama was the case of Lloyd Wilhite, 
who was duck hunting with his brother-in-law. 
Wilhite was in the stern of the boat, his relative in 
the bow. A flock of ducks flew into their decoys, 
and the brother-in-law raised his gun and fired. At 
the same moment Wilhite stood up directly in the 
line of fire and was killed. 

Richard Helgena, of Arizona, while deer hunting 
last season, sat down to rest. His rifle, which was 
loaded, slipped and fell, and was discharged by the 
fall. The bullet went through Helgena’s leg, and 
into a pocket where he was carrying extra car- 
tridges. One of them was hit and discharged, 
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3 Yranting Aewidenies 


By ALLEN PARSONS 








You read them every fall—those newspaper 
accounts of tragedies in the woods. You're ap- 
palled by the fact that all over the country hunters 
fall in their tracks, killed by carelessness. 

‘Why must these things happen?” you have 
asked. ‘‘Can’t most hunting accidents be pre- 
vented?” 

OUTDOOR LIFE has long been convinced that a 
great many can be prevented. It has always 
played a prominent part in the movement to bring 
about safety in the field. But it is also willing to 
face a grim fact: hunting mishaps, fatal and other- 
wise, continue on a high level, year after year. 

We determined to get at the truth. WHY they 
happen; WHO causes them; WHAT could have 
been done to prevent them. Only by knowing the 
common causes of hunting accidents can we take 
the first real step toward reducing them. That 
called for a thorough study on a nationwide scale 
—something never before attempted. 

We went direct to the game commissions, and 
wherever facts were available got enthusiastic co- 
operation. With this material, and data gathered 
from independent sources, we 
were able to build up a picture. 

It's a grim one—but hunters 
must face it. You sportsmen, sea- 
soned, mature men, to whom 
caution is second nature, have 
the power to change it. We have 
assembled the facts. The rest is 
up to you.—THE EDITOR. 


















A breeze lifted the paper into the 
air, and before it could settle to 
a the earth a hunter started shooting 












This damage was minor, 
but unsupervised young- 
sters, shooting .22's, 
are a terrible menace 


wounding Helgena in the arm too. 

My friend, John Gray, of Califor- 
nia, went deer hunting last year in 
the high country of that state. He 
took a stand on a good deer run at 
the edge of a canyon about 200 yards wide. John sat quietly 
at the base of a tree, waiting for a shot. He moved slightly. 
There came the crack of a rifle from across the canyon and 
a bullet whacked into the tree just above his head. John 
yelled to warn the hunter, scrambled to get behind the tree, 
then yelled again. Another bullet hit the tree right where 
he'd been sitting! John yelled louder than before. This time 
the fellow heard him and was so frightened that he dropped 
his rifle and ran away. 

Exceptional cases? Not at all. If you wish to know, for 
instance, of an actual test of the readiness of many hunters 
to shoot before they are fully certain of what they’re firing 
at, consider the stunt of George Hosford and Charles Rei- 
dorf of Wisconsin. The two men made a crude silhouette 
of a deer out of cardboard, and set it up 150 yards off a 
county highway near Solon Springs, Wisconsin, the day 
before the deer season opened. That same day—before the 
season opened—twenty shots were fired from the highway at 
the dummy deer! For five days thereafter the two experi- 
menters watched hunters blaze away at the cardboard. A 
total of 150 shells accumulated on the road, and the dummy 
acquired forty bullet holes, covering an area from nose 
to tail. The observers saw many shots fired at the dummy 
from automobile windows, although the Wisconsin law for- 
bids the carrying of any gun or rifle in a vehicle 
unless it is unloaded, knocked down, and inclosed 
in a carrying case. Many states have similar 
laws, yet firearm accidents in vehicles are fairly 
common. 


HERE are enough reports of hunting casual- 

ties each year to give the impression that hunt- 
ing is a particularly hazardous sport. Actually, 
it is relatively safe. From all causes in 1941, more 
than 100,000 persons met accidental deaths in the 
United States. Of these fatalities, about 900 were 
the result of hunting accidents—less than 1 per- 
cent of the total. Automobiles killed forty-four 
times as many persons; falls twenty-eight times 
as many; drownings almost eight times as many. 

It would be easy—and foolish—to draw comfort 
from those figures. But let’s face the facts: few 
of those killed by falls, automobiles, or drowning 
deliberately placed themselves in a hazardous 
position. However, the hunter in the field deliber- 
ately carries a deadly weapon, he is surrounded 
by others who carry deadly weapons, and nine 
times out of ten, if he is struck down, it is by 
negligence—his own or somebody else's. 

That much we know—have known for years. 
About eight million hunting licenses are issued 
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annually, in normal years, in the United States. The vas 
majority of hunters are careful and dependable, but ther: 
are enough of the foolhardy, chance-taking type to create 
deadly menace—whose next victim may be you, your son, o 
your brother. 

For years sportsmen, outdoor magazines, the arms-and-am 
munition industry, and enlightened game commissions, hav: 
endeavored to reduce hunting accidents. The principles o 
safe-and-sane gun handling have been publicized time and tim: 
again. OUTDOOR LIFE is proud of the part it has played in tha 
campaign, but it is also willing*to face the fact that the work 
has not been completely successful. Firearms deaths continu: 
at a high level. 


HIS year the editors determined toe get. down to cases; t 

find out why and how accidents occur in the fields and woods 
I was instructed to go direct to the fish-and-game commis 
sions of the forty-eight states for the facts. To each I pre 
sented a questionnaire. Properly filled in, from state records 
it would tell who, what, when, why, how. 

Then a discouraging fact became known: in most state 
there were no complete records of hunting accidents; som: 
of the states don’t even require their field men to report them 
A number of game commissions, impressed by the evident 
value of such data, asked OUTDOOR LIFE for permission to us¢ 
its questionnaire as a model for field men’s reports, and ws 
were happy to give it. 

There are states, however, that keep comprehensive (or 
fairly comprehensive) records. They are Arizona, Connecti 
cut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin. A few othe: 
states were able to supply incomplete but valuable data. Fron 
all these records I was able to study 1,295 hunting accidents, 
fatal or otherwise. Next I went to the National Safety 
Council and to the insurance companies for the facts they 
have assembled. 

«rom all sources, statistics indicate that there are about 
900 hunting fatalities each year, or-about 1 death to each.8,900 
hunters. Such a total is necessarily approximate—only when 
every state keeps records will it be exact. However, after con- 
sidering all available facts, I believe we can come to some 
definite conclusions. 

One conclusion should make the average American sports- 
man think, another should make him fighting mad. For I 
found that states which have good hunting Jaws, and enforce 
them, have reduced hunting accidents to an amazing degree 
But I also discovered that many states care little for the 
qualifications (or dangerous lack of them) of a hunter, other 
than his ability to pay a license fee. 

Let’s consider some of the states which have modern hunt- 
ing codes. Pennsylvania, one of ouregreatest hunting states 
had more than 700,000 gunners afield last year. Only 27 met 
with fatal accidents—1 in 26,000. Michigan’s fatalities were 
1 in 25,000—New York’s ratio was the same. Contrast this 


One of the hunters was in the act of shooting when the other grabbed the gun 
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with the national ratio of 1 in 8,900! 

Nobody will contend that accidents 
can be legislated out of existence. But 
the records prove that they can be re- 
duced by cracking down on negligence 
and carelessness. We Americans are 
inclined to distrust laws which appear 
to restrict our personal freedom, but 
when we realize that good hunting 
codes are not designed to take away the 
liberty of a hunter—but to insure his 
life—we’ll back them to the limit. 
Haven’t we all, one time or another, 
witnessed the foolhardy, dangerous ac- 
tions of a crackpot in the field or 
woods? Haven’t we been forced to the 
reluctant conclusion that all the in- 
struction, all the preaching, all the good 
example in the world can’t change such 
a crackpot into a safe hunter? 

Youthful gunners, those less than 
twenty-one, form a very minor part of 
the hunting army that goes out each 
year. Yet my survey indicates that of 
a group of 633 victims of accidents, 
fatal or otherwise, 36 percent were 
youths—a figure greatly out of propor- 
tion to the number who hunt. And of 
the persons inflicting injuries, 28 per- 
cent were younger than twenty-one—a 
figure again out of all proportion. Asa 
matter of fact, game officials seem to 
be agreed that one of the greatest 
menaces of all is the untrained, un- 
supervised boy with a .22. Most sports- 
men-fathers teach their sons how to 
use a gun safely and supervise their 
shooting, but a distressingly large num- 
ber of men do not. 


NE nineteen-year-old hunter was 
O involved in two hunting accidents 
in Pennsylvania on the same day! In 
the morning he and a companion jumped 
a rabbit which ran in a zigzag course. 
The hunter peppered the rabbit with 
No. 6 shot—and his friend in the bar- 
gain. The party took the victim to a 
hospital and then resumed the hunt. 
That afternoon, the offender shot a sec- 
ond member of the party. He testified 
later, “I was standing kind of out across 
from him and he was standing back of 
some briers, and he shot at the rabbit 
and I didn’t take notice [!]. I thought 
he was down farther or across, and I 
shot, and he hollered, ‘You hit me in the 
leg!’ ”’ 

An official made the observation (ad- 
mitting that he couldn’t prove it by 
facts) that he didn’t believe the use of 
red clothing was of appreciable value 
in increasing safety, although it’s al- 
most traditional that it does. Well, in 
a group of 555 accidents, fatal or other- 
wise, which I studied, 33 percent of the 
victims wore no red, while 67 percent 
did wear it—red cap, red-backed cloth- 








A flock of ducks flew in and his brother-in-law fired just as Wilhite stood up in the boat 


ing, or both! So don’t think red clothing is armor plate! the victims who did something foolish. A Nevro, cn a wocd- 
In a total of 770 hunting accidents, I found that 10 percent chuck hunt, was sitting in a field, only his bobbing head show- 
of the victims had been “mistaken for game.”’ For instance, ing as he ate his lunch. Another hunter shot him for a 
there was the man who accompanied his brother on a squir- woodchuck. And there was the farmer, also hunting ’ciucks, 
rel-hunting trip, not to shoot but merely as an observer. who picked himself a nice spot near a fence row, in the midst 
The two men were sitting beside a tree when the observer of woodchuck holes, and fell asleep. The instant he awoke and 
detected something dark moving on the bole of another tree, raised his head he was shot by another ‘chuck hunter. 


and he concluded it was a squirrel approaching the ground. In this group of 770 accidents, careless carrying and hand- 
He reached over, took his brother’s gun, and fired. His well- ling of guns, or holding them in dangerous positions, struck 
directed load of shot went into the head of another hunter— down 24 percent of the victims. Consider one seasoned gunner 


@ woman whose dark hair he had mistaken for a squirrel. who forgot to be safe. He was out with a friend after rabbits 
Re paid hospital and doctor bills, a penalty of $50, and lost and carried a double-barrel shotgun. He saw a rabbit, shoved 


his license privileges for three years. 


off his safety, and fired, and the rabbit dropped. Then—neg- 


That was the fault of the huncer. In other cases, it was___lecting to put the safety back on (Continued on page 70) 
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A hoodoo, Fred (at left) discovered, feels nice when you break it'’ 


A JINX CAN WORK EVEN IN 
MICHIGAN’S HOTTEST DEER 
COUNTRY —BUT NOT FOREVER 
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ADY LUCK had put the Indian sign on Fred with a ver 
geance. A jinx in the deer woods is a tough thing t 
break, and he was up against a full-scale, round-the- 
clock, all-out jinx. 

The fall before he had had all the luck. He had killed a 
beautiful eight-pointer, a deer that a third of the hunters on 
Beaver Island had seen and coveted, and he had done it with- 
out walking more than ten feet from the car. This year he 
was paying for his luck. He didn’t object to that, but it 
didn’t seem necessary for his hoodoo to bear down quite so 
hard. 

It started the first morning of the season. The day before 
we had crossed Lake Michigan from Charlevoix, on the 
Michigan mainland, to Beaver Island, to be settled in camp 
and on our toes when the curtain went up. It had been a 
good crossing, with better weather than usual on the big lake 
the middle of November, and we took that for a favorable 
sign. In camp, we turned in around midnight for a few hours 
of sleep, with high hopes. Even the unearthly clamor of the 
alarm clock in the predawn blackness of a cold and windy 
morning failed to shake our optimism. 

At daybreak we parked the car beside an old, unused log- 
ging road at the south end of the island and followed the road 
into a likely country of swamp and second-growth timber. At 
the far end of the old road we knew there were a couple of 
big, brush-bordered clearings, long abandoned, where deer 
would be likely to feed in the early morning. 

The Beaver Island deer herd has grown steadily since the 
first season was opened in the fall of 1938. It’s hard to find 
better white-tail hunting in the Great Lakes states now. Fred 
and I pussyfooted down the old road with our rifles ready, 
and three or four times before we came to the first clearing 
we saw flags. But the dead beech leaves were pretty crunchy 
underfoot, and it was too dry for still-hunting. Each time the 
deer heard us and were on the lam before we knew they 
were there. You don’t get a shot under those conditions! 
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By 
BEN EAST 


Then, through a thin fringe of young 
balsams, we saw the old clearing open- 
ing ahead of us, the dead grass silvered 
with frost. Behind us, over Lake Michi- 
gan, the sun was breaking through the 
morning mists. We had come upwind 
into the clearing. The old fields, where 
an island farmer known among his 
neighbors as Leatherhead had tilled his 
crops forty years ago, lay still and de- 
serted. We could see a network of deer 
trails running through the tall dead 
grass and we waited, hidden in the 
brush, confident there were deer some- 
where near by. And then we saw one. 


E WAS trotting at the far side of 
‘4 the clearing. He was 500 yards 
from us, but even at that distance there 
was no need to study him for antlers. 
He carried a rack, that fellow did. The 
polished tines were catching the morn- 
ing sun, and he couldn’t have been 
labeled any plainer if he had had a 
rocking chair lashed to his head. 

We held our breath jointly while he 
trotted 100 yards along the edge of 
the clearing. We realized then he had 
no thought of coming our way. Witha 
whispered word of warning to Fred, I 
lifted the Savage and let go a stray 
shot. The buck stopped in his tracks as 
if a lightning bolt had hit him. He 
stood for a long minute, alarmed and 
puzzled, trying to locate the sound. 
Then he did what I had hoped; he de- 


cided somebody in the woods behind 
him had fired the shot. He wheeled and 
bolted into the open, coming straight 
at us. 


He ran 200 yards and stopped, still 
far beyond range for iron sights. We 
held our breath again, and I could hear 
the thudding of my own heart while he 
stood there, alert and crafty, for maybe 
ten seconds. 

Then the jinx stepped in. For no rea- 
son at all, the buck made a quarter 
turn and went rocking north across the 
clearing in long bounds. Fred and I 
were tempted to chance a shot, but it’s 
no good shooting at a running deer at 


300 yards without a ’scope and we knew 
it. He passed out of sight finally be- 
hind a thumbnail patch of trees at the 
far end of the clearing. Then from the 
trees a single shot cracked out. 

We looked at each other, amazed and 
incredulous. Deer hunters are not 
crowded for elbow room on Beaver Is- 
land. This clearing was one of the most 
remote places we knew about, and we 
had started in at daybreak. It was 
hard to believe anybody else was ahead 


of us. But that lone shot didn't leave 
much room for doubt. 
When we rounded the thicket the 


lucky hunters were putting a tag on 
the big fellow’s antler. They had been 
sitting there since before dawn, they 
explained. And they admitted they 
would never kill a deer any easier in 
their lives. The buck had run past with- 
in fifty yards of where they were 
hidden. 

Fred and I moved on 
clearing without much faith. It didn’t 
seem likely there’d be another buck 
hanging around after the reports of 
the two rifles. We made a circle and 
cut into the clearing again, loafing 
along, talking in an undertone, walk- 
ing downwind, breaking every rule of 
deer hunting—and out of a thicket 
seventy-five yards to our left a big 
buck busted loose, running hell-for- 
leather. He must have been lying there 
through the whole fracas at the other 
end of the open fields. Fred and I had 
one decent shot apiece while he was still 
in the open—white flag, gray deer, and 
horns all bunched together in a flying 
shape. We muffed the chance, and the 
brush swallowed him up. We threw 
two more shots at his big, gray form 
as he dodged and twisted through the 
thicket. Then he broke into the open 
again, beyond our range, heading for 
the far end of the clearing where the 
first kill had been made, 


across the 


ment. “Look!” he shouted. ‘There 
in that patch of sumac!”’ 

I looked. The two hunters who had 
killed the first deer were there, watch- 
ing the running buck, and he was bear- 
ing down on them as if pulled by an 
invisible magnet. 

It was easy to 


Piven let out a sudden yelp of excite- 


see what had 


hap- 


pened. They had finished dressing their 
kill, started to drag it across the clear- 
ing. They were standing now in the 
path of the second deer, poorly hidden 
by the thin sumac thicket. But the 
buck, scared out of his wits by Fred’s 
and my shooting, wasn’t thinking about 
trouble ahead. He plunged on and we 
saw one of the hunters lift his gun. It 
was a head-on shot, and he knocked the 


deer flat at thirty yards. The buck 
never knew what happened. 
Fred and I looked at each other a 


little sheepishly. “It don’t seem to be 
our morning,” I suggested. 

“It certainly don't,” Fred agreed flat- 
ly, and then he added a few fervent ad- 
jectives in an undertone. 


™ EVER mind,” I consoled him. ‘‘We 
N had a ringside seat, anyway.” 

“We've had two ring- 
far,” he reminded me. 
especially enjoying the 


He snorted. 
side seats so 
“And I'm not 
show!” 

The other hunters were grinning 
broadly when we walked up. “Listen,” 
one of ’em said, ‘you fellows can hunt 
around the same clearing with us any- 
time. We'll make you one promise,” he 
added. “If you drive another deer our 
way today, and we kill it, it’s yours!” 

Fred and I tried to act appreciative, 
but our grins were a little forced. They 
had killed a couple of bucks worth 
swimming Lake Michigan for, and if it 
hadn't been for us they wouldn't have 
had a shot at either Then we 
trudged off on our own once more. But 
our hearts weren't in it. Our feathers 
were drooping and we made no secret 
of it to each other. 

“Where do we go from here?” 
demanded glumly. 

“Let’s separate,’ I suggested. “There’s 
no use hunting around this clearing 
any more this morning.” 

Fred grunted at me. “This clearing,” 
he predicted, “is ruined for a week.” 

“O. K.” I agreed. “You hunt back to 
the car. Follow the old road. I'll make 


deer. 


Fred 


a big circle to the north, well off your 
and 


beat, (Continued on page 64) 











Even the most comfortable camp can 19 
look pretty gloomy without a deer 
or two hanging up outside the door 

















IRMIN wrote that he would like to 
come up and try for steelhead 
around February 7. Firmin ha 
to come some 300 miles to get t 
Vancouver Island, and he is a busy man 
particularly now that the steel busines 
is burning its grates out to keep pace 
with war orders. He is also a very 
and very keen fisherman and I was in 
his debt by reason of a fine day on the 
Green River down in Washington state 
last summer. So I wanted to be able t 
write back: “Come along. The river is 
in good shape and there are lots of fish 
We'll look for you about dinner time on 
the sixth.” 

3ut when his letter came there had 
been no fish at all and the river was 
high. I watched as it fell through a few 
fine days, and on January 27 it seemed 
just low enough to get out to the Island 
Pools. January 28 was perfect—warm, 
brightly sunny, and with a light breeze 
from the west, such a winter’s fishing 
day as seldom comes when the water is 
right. I packed up and started out. 

The Island Pools are fisherman’s wv 
ter in a way that the rest of the river 
is not. The Canyon Pool and the Sandy 
Pool are all right; they are big, deep, 
heavy-water pools that hold steelhead 
well. But much of the Sandy Pool fishes 
best from a boat, and unless you can 
cross to the far side you must fish the 

Canyon Pool from 
one single point of 
rock, by shorter and 
longer casts at vary 
ing angles. The Is 
land Pools are swift 
water, sparkling and 
broken, seldom deep 
and you can wad 
down them and fish 
the day through 
without more than 
covering them prop 
erly. 

I always like to 
start out for the Is 
land Pools. They 
seem remote from 
everywhere, and fe 
people go up té 

them, but forty minutes of good walking 
from my house takes me there, and | 
know that I shall see nothing all day 
long .except bright water and heav) 
green timber, eagles, mergansers, m 
lards, perhaps water ouzels, and alm 
certainly fish. In the winter particular 
ly it is good, and on this day, becaus¢ 
it was the first time of the season and 
because the sun was on the alder trunk 
and on the wet, dead leaves under then 
it had the quality of rich and full ex 
perience. 

I passed the Sandy Pool with scarce! 

a glance at the water. It had been fish¢ 
heavily for several days, ever since tl 
water came to fair height, and had n 
given a fish. No part of the river ha 
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yet given a fish, nor even a good solid 
strike from a fish, though it was six or 
eight weeks past the time when the first 
of the run should have come in. That it 
had not come I was pretty sure; I had 
tried hard for a fish early in January, 
in the only other short period when the 
water was low enough. And the Gen- 
eral had writtén a few days before to 
say that the rivers down on his part of 
the Island had missed their usual Jan- 
uary run. No theory seemed to account 
for it, but they had to come sooner or 
later—the return of salmon and steel- 
head is inevitable as the springing of 
grass or the fall of leaves; it may be de- 
layed a little, reduced from year to year, 
affected in many ways; but it cannot 
suddenly and mysteriously fail alto- 
gether. 


O I CAME past the Sandy Pool and 

past the stretch of rapid above it to 
the mouth of the Quinsam, that swift, 
considerable tributary of the Campbell, 
oversensitive to rain in the hills and al- 
ways an uncertain quantity when you 
start for the Islands in winter. If you 
are lucky you can wade it just above 
the mouth; if you are unlucky you will 
have to plow half a mile upstream 
through the brush to the crossing log, 
then half a mile back again to the main 
river. 

This was one of the doubtful days. It 
looked just possible, but an error in 
judgment means a day of wet feet and 
I hesitated. I thought of the trip up to 
the log, then of the Islands Pools and 
how much I wanted to be there and 
fishing them. I found a heavy stick for 
a wading staff and started into the 
water, about two inches from my boot 
tops on the upstream side, where the 
current piled against them; all right if 
the high water hadn’t washed the center 
channel deeper and if I could keep my 
footing. I worked across, well up on the 
toes of my felt-soled san- 
dals, weight on the staff as 
much as possible. It went 
well. No more than a quart 
of water in the left boot as 
I edged over the deepest 
place. I let the current take 
my staff and made the last 
few easy steps to the far 
bank, 

A little water in one boot, 
even at the start of a win- ~ 
ter’s day, doesn’t mean much 


if you have a pair of dry = 
socks in your bag. But don’t =. 


put them on at once. I took 
off the wet boot and emptied 
it, then wrung out the wet 
socks, shook them, and put 
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By 


RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN 


Only a little steelhead—eight pounds or 


so—but welcome proof that the run was in 


them on again; then the boot. Walking 
up to my pools the damp wool socks 
would keep me warm enough and would 
soak up the last of the water in the boot 
—one can never drain it all. Then there 
would be dry socks to go into a dry boot 
before I started fishing. 

Coming up to the Islands on a fine 
day is beautiful. As you come opposite 
the downstream end of the Lower Island 
your troubles with brush and hard going 
are over. You can wade across to it 
quite easily and walk up its middle, on 
freshet-swept gravel and grass among 
tall spruces and distorted crab-apple 
trees. At the head of the island you 
come suddenly around a great log jam 
and upon the pools. 


HE upstream end of the Lower Is- 

land tapers away in round rocks and 
willow clumps to the water’s edge, and 
slants on under the water in a shallow 
bar 300 or 400 yards to the downstream 
end of the Upper Island. This bar, with 
its broken water, big rocks, and hard, 
fast runs, forms the head and one slant- 
ing side of the Upper Pool. The pool it- 
self is a broad streach of water that 
nurses the leaping waves of the rock- 
broken current to a smoothness of 
strong, deep flow, then collects the full 
force of the river and hurls it over a 
narrow tumble of rocks into the Lower 
Pool. The current runs strongly through 
the Lower Pool, against a cut bank on 
the far side, but spreading and slowing 
behind the protecting shoulder of the 
island. And there, not far from the head 
of the pool and only a little toward the 
island from the edge of the current, is 


where the fish lie—if they have arrived. 

I had a big fly rod with me and a short 
bait-casting rod as well. This was a day 
in search of fish, not merely fishing, and 
unless I could find fish I should have to 
write Firmin not to come. I felt in my 
bones that he had picked a good time, 
that the river would be fishable then 
and would have fish in it. But if today 
were blank what could I say? “Nota 
fish caught this year... come on up 

I’m sure it will be good”? You 
can’t say that to a man who has to pick 
his fishing holidays carefully; I wanted 
fish. 

So I changed to the dry socks and al- 
most regretfully set up the casting rod; 
it was a beautiful day for a fly—warm 
air, clear water, and a fair, full flow to 
work it over the best-lying places. But 
the Devon minnow was the right thing 
to start with; one knows that it gets 
well down to them, gives them a real 
chance to take hold. 

I treat the Lower Island Pool with 
respect and fish it carefully, every inch 
of water right (Continued on page 90) 









































Captain Walter Walsh, Marine Corps pistol 
coach, is an ex-G man and national champion 


Yhee Maksmin 


IFLE and pistol experts who as 

civilian or service competitors shot 

their way to championships in 

Camp Perry and other big-time 
matches, now are busy at Army train- 
ing camps and Marine Corps bases 
making our doughboys and leathernecks 
the world’s straightest-shooting fight- 
ing men. 

In spite of the sensational successes 
of screaming dive bombers and grim 
tanks, the infantry remains what it 
has been in every war since gunpowder 
sent ironclad knights clattering into 
the military discard—the backbone of 
armies. And the rifleman remains the 
backbone of infantry. Increased use of 
machine guns, mortars, Tommy guns, 
and even cannon by the infantry has 





A Marine studies the mechanics of a handgun 
with Gunnery Sergeant Salvatore J. Bartletti 


augmented its fire power tremendously, 
but the rifle still is its principal weapon, 
and almost two thirds of its men are 
armed with it. In a few months the 
proportion in our Army will be even 
higher, for then many officers and en- 
listed men who now carry the pistol 
will be issued the 414-pound .30 caliber 
carbine which was recently put into 
large-scale production. 

With so many men armed with the 
rifle, the sort of intensive training in 
marksmanship which teaches soldiers to 
hit what they shoot at is of tremendous 
importance, and that sort of training 
is being given every rifle-armed dough- 
boy and Marine—in many cases by in- 
structors whose thorough knowledge of 
shooting was gained the hard way 





Lieutenant Philip C. Roettinger, a ranking 
handgun shooter, is also a Marine instructor 





under the high pressure of top-flight 
competition. The current-war value of 
such training is proved by the deadly 
rifle work of American Rangers in as- 
saults upon Continental Europe, and 
by the withering accuracy of Marines 
in wresting Pacific islands from the 
Japs. 

All of the nationally known rifle 
shots who now are teaching marksman- 
ship in the Army and Marine Corps did 
all or most of their competitive shoot 
ing with the Springfield. They have an 
abiding regard for that handsome and 
accurate weapon as a match-shooting 
rifle, but they are unanimous in the 
opinion that the rather ugly-duckling 
Garand—officially the “U.S. Rifle, Cali- 
ber .30, M1’’—is the most effective bat- 


Soldiers at the Infantry School, Fort 


Benning, Georgia, watch a demonstration 
of the use of a sandbag for the elimi- 
nation of rifle jerk in trigger squeeze 
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Officer at Fort Benning counts off seconds 
for rapid fire over public-address system 


Cua Fighlins To 


Major General Paul Newgarden, commanding 
10th Armored Division—former pistol ace 


VAST INFANTRY FIRE POWER—AND 
DEADLY ACCURACY—WILL WIN WHEN 
THE CHIPS ARE DOWN IN EARNEST 


By ARTHUR GRAHAME 


tlefield rifle yet developed. The Jap- 
anese Arisaka and the German Mauser 
Model 1898 both are good enough mili- 
tary guns, but they aren’t nearly so 
good as the Springfield, and they aren’t 
in the same class with the fast-shooting 
Garand. 

When the chips are down in battle the 
MI’s outstanding advantage over the 
Springfield and over the German and 
Japanese army rifles is that it can be 
shot at least twice as fast with just as 
much accuracy. The average well- 
trained American soldier or Marine, 
who can deliver between ten and fifteen 
aimed shots a minute with the bolt- 
action Springfield, can get off between 
twenty and thirty aimed shots a minute 
with the gas-operated semi-automatic 
Garand. 

Real experts can do much faster 
shooting than that with the new rifle. 
Master Sergeant Oddis L. Lowe, one 
of the rifle instructors at the Infantry 
School, ranks among the Army’s top 
shots and is its greatest master of the 
Garand. A competitor in big-time rifle 
and pistol matches since 1926, he has 
won many sectional and state titles. In 
1939 he shot 146 in the President’s 
Match, one point below the winning 
score—and finished in twenty-seventh 
place, proving that big-match rifle 
Shooting is a really tough sport! He 
was a member of the Infantry Team 
in the 1930, 1935, 1936, and 1937 Na- 
tional Matches, and was coach of the 
1939 and 1940 Infantry teams—the 
only noncommissioned man who ever 
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Lieutenant F. C. Harrison and 
an assistant demonstrate the 
correct use of the sling in 
aiming from a sitting position 


has achieved that distinction. His speed 
record with the Springfield was nine- 
teen aimed shots a minute. Firing the 
Garand at 200 yards, in every position 
from standing to prone, he recently got 
off forty-eight shots in a minute—and 
only one of them was out of the black! 

Lowe says that it is only two thirds 
as hard to make a soldier a good shot 
with the Garand as it was with the 
Springfield. All the other instructors I 
talked with on visits to Army and Ma- 
rine Corps ranges are of the same 
opinion. The reason is that with the new 
rifle there is no bolt manipulation to 
master. The M1’s 30 percent less recoil 






Master Sergeant O. L. Lowe, Fort Benning, 
is the Army's greatest master of the Garand 





is another advantage, but the instruc- 
tors consider it a less important one. 
Lowe summed up their opinion when 
he said that it is apprehension of the 
recoil, not the recoil itself, that makes 
a shooter flinch; and that the best way 
to cure flinching is to avert it by teach- 
ing the rifleman to squeeze off his shots 
so smoothly that he never knows just 
when his rifle is going to fire. ‘‘Another 
big help,”’ he added, “is to get the man 
you're instructing so anxious to hit 
that bullseye out there that he forgets 
all about his rifle’s kick.” 

This comparative ease of teaching 
men to shoot well with the Garand is 
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Captain C. J. Simms teaches Army men how to aim. This device 
is a sighting bar—part of Fort Benning's teaching equipment 





Much time is saved in the intensive Army course 
by the use of large wooden models of equipment. 
Captain J. D. Butler is explaining the functions 
of the barrel and receiver group of the MI rifle 


reflected by the scores which are being 
made. Exact figures are not permis- 
sible, but at one Marine Corps range I 
visited the scores average 15 percent 
higher with the M1 than they did with 
the Springfield—and it won't be giving 
aid or comfort to either the Nazis or 
the Japs to reveal that much more than 
90 percent of the leathernecks who 
have shot on that range this year have 
qualified as marksmen or better. 

The Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, is the best place to see the 
Army’s system of training in rifle 
shooting in operation. Its principal job 
is the instruction of future instructors, 
and as the officers who take the weap- 
ons course already are experienced 
shots, and the men who attend the Offi- 
cer Candidate School have received at 
least some rifle training, it is practica- 
ble to compress into a few very long 
days all the steps of the standard sys- 
tem of instruction used throughout the 
Army. Teaching is done by teams of 
eight especially qualified officers and a 
number of highly skilled enlisted dem- 
onstrators. 

First step is instruction in the opera- 
tion and care of the Garand rifle; how 
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Despite this heavy 
downward pull, Ser- 
geant Major Morris 
Fisher, of the Ma- 
rines, sent every 
shot into the black 


Small arms are invaluable 
as mopping-up weapons in 
dense jungle. When these 
Marines have completed 


training at Quantico they'll 
be deadly with a handgun 


to take it apart, ciean it, 
and put it together 
again; what to do in a 
hurry if it should stop 
functioning on the firing 
line. An important—and, 
outside the Army, little- 
known — feature of the 
M1 is that if it fails to feed automatic- 
ally it can be kept in deadly action asa 
magazine rifle by working the operat- 
ing-rod handle in much the same man- 
ner that a bolt is manipulated. A great 
aid in this instruction—and a tremen- 
dous improvement over first World War 
demonstration methods—is the use of 
large-scale wood models of the mechan- 
ism, which every man in a large class 
can see clearly. 

The Army works on the proved the- 
ory that good rifle shots aren't born 
but that they can be made—that any 
man who has passed its physical and 
mental admittance tests can be devel- 
oped into an effective shot by proper 
instruction. 

After the soldier-student has learned 
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Left: On the range at Fort 
Benning. Here an officer is 
giving instruction, but the 
Army also uses the coach- 
and-pupil system — pairing 
off students to observe and 
correct each other's work 


how his rifle works he is taught the 
fundamentals of good shooting—correct 
aiming, correct shooting positions, and 
correct trigger squeeze. 

Among the aids used in teaching aim- 
ing are a large-scale model which shows 
the proper 6-o’clock hold, in which 
the top of the blackened front sight 
just touches the bottom of the bull’s- 
eye; a five-foot-long sighting bar which 
demonstrates the correct method of lin- 
ing up the sights; and a rest which 
holds the rifle steady while the student 
looks through its sights and directs a 
marker fifty feet away where to shift a 
black disc over a sheet of white paper 
until it is in correct alignment with the 
sights. 

Next he is (Continued on page 
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F A BAD beginning makes for a good 
ending, that last blue-grouse hunt 
certainly started out auspiciously. 
First of all, I left our two-gallon 
glass water jar on the running board 
instead of putting it inside the car; it 
skidded off at the first corner and burst 
with a hearty bang! at the feet of a 
pedestrian. His face was still pasty- 


white when we stopped and walked 
back. 

“Just a water jug?” he gasped in 
relief. ‘‘Gosh, I thought them Germans 


was bombing us!” 


Chuckling, we got another jug of 


water and set out again. With guns, 
dog, blankets, and grub box, we were 


making a special occasion of the sea- 
son's last hunt; going up the preced- 
ing Saturday afternoon to have the fun 
of a night out-of-doors in the hills and 
be ready for an early start on the birds 
in the morning. It was a glorious, sun- 
ny October day when we left; but the 
last half of our fourteen-mile drive was 
slow going, over a tortuous, climbing 
logging road that only a driver used to 
British Columbia’s hills could have 
negotiated; and by the time we arrived 
it was clouded over and starting to rain. 

“Damn,” said Bruce whole-heartedly. 
We had brought no tent, and the Bald 
Range where we hunt got its name for 
being practically treeless for miles; just 
a vast stretch of brown bunch grass 
and gray sage along the shoulder of the 
mountain. “No shelter here; I suppose 
we'll have to go home again.” 

‘The devil we will,’ grunted his 
brother, jaw outthrust as he gazed at 
the rain-washed windshield. “Go home? 
And us with a big pot of beans, lots of 
bacon and eggs, and three whole pies? 
Not on your life, boy; we'll be as snug 
aS a louse on a leopard in spite of the 
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Our “boar's nest" protected us from the drizzle and the fire warmed and dried us 































rain in a few minutes.” 

He turned the car 
around, and drove back 
to a little gully where 
there were a few trees. 
Beneath the spreading 
branches of a big fir 
we built a semicircular 
wall of branches cut 
from the upper part of 
the same tree, thatch- 
ing it with smaller 
twigs until it was rain 
and windproof. More 
boughs supplied a lux- 


urious bed inside, and 
at the mouth of this 
“boar’s nest,” as Ken 


called it, we had our 
fire, the old stumps left 
by loggers providing 
plenty of dry fuel. Shel- 
tered and warm, we 
ete supper and then sat 
smoking and yarning 
all evening in perfect lawn 
comfort. 
3ut bad luck still 

dogged us. Dawn the 

next morning showed the rain indeed 
over, but all the higher hills wrapped 
in fog as thick as cotton wool. Hope- 
fully we breakfasted and drove back to 
the Bald Range; but the fog persisted. 
Shivering and disgusted—even Brownie, 
the spaniel, drooped his short tail—we 
set out, crossing the bald shoulder in 
single file. A steep climb warmed us 
up and brought us to a higher level 
where there were scattered trees; pres- 
ently we came to a wooded gully, and 
followed it up through the fog shroud, 
past tne log corral where they used to 
trap the wild horses, then right up the 
gully’s steep side in another blood- 
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ifter blue grouse wears a man 
the dog brought this one in 


Ing stea Jily 
Ken rested wt 


pumping climb that left us puffing. 

Now we were high enough to find 
blues, who scorn the lower altitudes; 
and the scattered trees and parklike 
woods were ideal for them. But what 
use trying to hunt when you can not 
see ten yards away? Brownie made 


one half-hearted attempt, and stopped 
abruptly with a cactus in his paw; 
having paused to take it out we decided 
to light a fire, and waited drearily, 
watching the gray mists part and swirl. 

Then one of the little blue patches of 
sky that occasionally showed through 
overhead, not big enough to “patch a 
Dutchman's (Cont:nued on page 66) 
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One look at the monster's 
hulking form (or maybe at 
our faces) and the horse 
reared up on its haunches 


HENEVER a group of ocean 
fishermen starts talking 
about those fighting deep- 
sea game fish, those scrappy 
marlins, tarpons, and barracudas, I lis- 
ten very politely. Fishing in any water 
deeper than two fathoms would put me 
quite out of my native element. I'm 
strictly a shallow-water boy, and I pre- 
fer my water unsalted besides. Yet for 
expensive hickory rods, formidable- 
looking reels, and stout leather girdles 
I have unbounded admiration, and I 
stand in awe of those chairs the salt- 
water boys use—chairs that look as if 
they'd strayed from the electrical de- 
partment of some state prison. 

So, as I said, I'm polite. Yet you 
should hear the guffaws of those fellows 
when they get around to asking me 
what kind of fish I go after, and I 
answer, as meek as all get out: “Cat- 
fish.”” These wise guys think every cat- 
fish is a lazy, mud-sucking brute about 
eight inches long, which might be ac- 
ceptable as a panfish but hardly de- 
serves to rub fins with its sportier 
kinsmen of the briny depths. 

But this year, with mounting govern- 
ment restrictions upon offshore fishing, 
it might be a good idea for the deep-sea 
fishermen to look about in their back- 
yard streams for fighting fish. And by 
fighting fish I mean catfish, pan size 
and up. Even panfish may offer surcease 
from war worries—and not all cats are 
panfish by any means. Frankly, I don’t 
bother much with pan-size cats myself. 
I prefer to go after the real, honest-to- 
goodness fightin’ blue or forked-tail 
cats, Ictalurus furcatus to you. A day’s 
catch of these fellows may average only 
a pound or two a fish, in most places and 
by most methods, but from there on up 
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Blue, white, or just plain mud-color, the 


whiskered whoppers in the back creek pack 


enough scrapping spirit to please anybody 


the sky’s the limit. A 150-pound blue 
measuring five feet in length is on the 
books, and there are rumors of 200- 
pounders. 

Many large blue cats are taken via 
the jugging method—effective, but a 
truly lazy man’s way of fishing. It 
doesn’t necessarily call for jugs—empty 
varnish cans, securely corked, will do. 
Tie two feet of stout cotton twine and a 
No. 2 hook to each, bait up, toss over- 
board to float downstream, and trust to 
luck. Naturally, one must have a skiff 
or launch to follow the cans down the 
river, and if the craft is large enough to 
accommodate a case of cold refresh- 
ments the sport is heightened no end. 
But don’t overdo the refreshment angle. 
It requires a sharp eye to keep a hun- 
dred or so cans under surveillance, and 
to distinguish between current drag and 
the sharp attack of a large fish. 


fer to take the big ones on a rod. I 
have caught several really large blue 
cats in the Lake Cooper district, not far 
from Keokuk, Iowa. Invariably I found 
out that I was in for a fight. These cats 
hit the hook hard and sound like Moby 
Dick, making a bee line for the bottom 
of the river and stirring up enough inky 
mud to make you think you have an 
octopus on your hook. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if one bored his way right on 
through, some day, to pop up in Chiang 


preg + for myself, though, I pre- 








Kai-shek’s front yard and establish a 
new supply route to China. 

Being a dainty feeder, the blue cat re- 
fuses to take anything into his system 
that won't go through his mouth. When 
you consider that a cat has a most-gen- 
erous-sized cavern in his face, it means 
he can really go to town on the gro- 
ceries. However, he has his whims. One 
time he will slyly suck the bait off your 
hook. Another, he will swallow hook and 
sinker as if they were pills and, having 
got his minerals in this way, he will 
then sulk on the bottom, sucking in the 
line itself like a hungry man eating 
spaghetti. 

The only catch to catfishing is that 
these whiskery fellows are night feed 
ers, Which means you have to lose a lot 
of sleep to go after them unless you 
make a practice of loafing in the day- 
time anyway. You've got to be up either 
early or late to fish for cats, that is 
early in the morning or late at night 
When the sun rises above the horizon, 
catfish just knock off to snooze until 
sundown—-a sensible idea in my opinio1 

If you still lack respect for this big 
gest of cats, I can tell you of one blue 
that proved to be a man-killer. This 
finned giant was discovered stranded in 
a deep pothole left by a receding flood 
While half the population of the nearest 
town stood around the hole, debating 
how to capture the tasty prize, one not 
too-bright fellow decided to dive in, 
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arrying a baling hook, and fight it out 
with the fish. His body was recovered 
later, punctured in countless places by 
the fish’s wicked dorsal fin. 

Catfish fall into about a dozen classi- 
fications, and I’m not going to bore you 
with all their names. However, the mud 

at, goujon, or yellow cat and the Great 

Lakes cat both deserve a word or two 
m the basis of sheer size. The goujon, 
found mostly in the lower Mississippi 
basin, runs second to the blue in ton- 
nage, being reputed to weigh as much 
is 100 pounds. He is a sluggish leisure 
seeker whose movements are dictated 
by the river currents, since he likes 
them plenty warm. A cannibal much of 
the time, he seems to respond to a small 
catfish on the hook as well as anything, 
ilthough I have tempted him with the 
formula which I shall include in this 
article. As a food fish he rates with the 
blue—tops! 

As for the Great Lakes cat, he’s a 
wee bit out of my depth, being a deni- 
zen of Lake Michigan and other vast 
waters, but he may run from fifteen to 
thirty-five pounds, even up to fifty, some 
folks say, and he’s guaranteed to put up 
a fight I’m stressing top sizes here most- 
ly to impress those salt-water boys, but 
between you and me any of us will be 
well content with the ordinary run of 
cats too. Even a five-pounder can put 
up a stirring struggle on lithe bamboo. 
If the sailfish snaggers don’t believe it, 
let them stop wetting their hooks in the 
Gulf Stream long enough to try out 
Florida’s own black cats, waiting right 
there handy in the St. John’s River. Or 
let them cast plugs or flies for the chan- 
nel cats that cruise the faster waters of 
dozens of Midwestern rivers. They'll be 
surprised. 

Moreover, a catfish of any size has a 


Potomac catfish love \ “A, 
my formula. | believe >SS)\ 
that once | heard one ‘| (/ 7 
ask: "Got any more of { ,f 
that bait left, Bud?" a FS i S=, 
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special surprise in store for any angler 
once he’s landed. His three chief fins, 
one on the back and one on each side, 
can implant in the hide of the unwary 
such a stinging, tormenting itch as 
would be hard to find outside a beehive. 
Even little ‘‘fiddlers” two to three inches 
long will fin you painfully. I’ve seen 
many a fisherman’s arm swell up to 
twice normal size after one of these en- 
counters. And though it hardly equals, 
either in romantic appeal or sheer dan- 
ger, the experience of having a giant 
swordfish plunge his spike through the 
planking of your boat, it will give the 
ocean-fishing fraternity something to 
think about. 

Or, if the 40-fathom bovs aren’t satis- 
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Some fellows get fine results using chick- 
en entrails as bait. The only result I've 
got was a request to leave the county 


fied, they can try getting right in and 
wrestling with a big blue cat. I did, 
once. It was fifteen years ago, but I 
still remember it, just as Jack Dempsey 
says he still remembers that smack in 
the chops he received from Luis Angel 
Firpo. 

The levee had been washed away not 
far from the “bottoms” farm where I 
was staying. My friend, Carl, and I had 
spent most of our time sandbagging the 
weak spots, trying for bass, or just 
cussing our luck in general. On this 
particular day, however, we decided to 
hitch up horse and wagon and go over 
to Bear Creek, about ten miles away, 
and investigate the fishing. Bear Creek 
turned out to be a river when we ar- 
rived, so back we started, looking 
gloomily at the endless pools of flood 
water that lined the road. There was no 
hope of fishing anywhere; the water was 
too high, too muddy, and the fish too 
well fed. 


HEN, just as we passed a partly 

filled slough, I saw a huge, dark fin 
working in the shallow water. I got out 
of the rig to investigate, taking my cast- 
ing rod with me. Why? I don’t know, 
unless it’s that I’m naturally foolhardy. 
I suppose that if a tiger were reported 
on the loose in my neighborhood I'd 
show up armed with Junior’s BB gun. 

I pulled up my boots and waded out 
into the water. The mud came halfway 
to my knees, and each step was fol- 
lowed by a peculiar gurgling sound as 
the gooey substance flowed around my 
legs. Slowly I inched my way up to the 
wriggling mass and leaned over to touch 
the sharp, upright fin. Then I realized 
that it was a blue cat, without doubt the 
largest I had ever seen—so large, in 
fact, that it didn’t trouble to move away 
when I touched it. Sure of its supremacy 
in the waters, it merely raised its head 
to the surface and looked at me. There 
seemed to be a good eighteen inches be- 
tween those goggling eyes. 

Taking advantage of our mutual sur- 
prise, I thrust the fragile steel rod 
through the fish’s huge gills on one side 
and yelled for help. The monster swung 
around, ap- (Continued on page 93) 
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os HEN the darned things ran. 
They didn’t flush—-they just 
ran!” Dozens of times have I 


heard sportsmen thus denounce 
some species of: American game bird. 
In every case the sportsman has been 
brought up on the fine, close-lying, fast- 
flushing bobwhites of the East and 
South, quail made to order for the wing- 
shot. His disillusion may have come 
from hunting pheasants, California val- 
ley quail, mountain quail, Gambel’s 
quail—almost any other bird, as none 
of them are as perfect as the old bob- 
white. 

My answer is always the same: “If 
you think the birds you hunted knew 
how to run, you ought to try scaled 
quail!"’ I have yet to see a man who has 
chased them who fails to agree with me. 
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Charlie, left, 


The scaled quail 
is the fastest, 
most enduring, 
and most deter- 
mined game bird 
that has ever de- 
cided its legs were 
better than its 
wings. The other 
Western quails 
run some of the 
time, the scaled 
quail flies some of 
the time. It runs 
almost as habit- 
ually as a_ bob- 
white flies, and 
how it can run when it’s in a hurry. 

Those twinkling little legs have car- 
ried the scaled quail over a vast extent 
of country where it has collected almost 
as many aliases as a bank robber. It is 
a blue-gray bird about the size of the 
familiar bobwhite, and from that ap- 
pearance it gets its names. Feathers are 
ash-gray edged with bronze, a charac- 
teristic which makes it appear as 
though the quail were wearing scales 
instead of feathers. ‘Scaled quail” is 
one of the common names. It also wears 
a little white topknot, and hence is 
called “cotton top.”’ From a distance 
the color is a gray-blue about the shade 
of wood ashes, and as the quail is wide- 
ly distributed in Mexico, another one of 
its aliases is ‘‘Mexican blue.”’ Scientists 
call it Callipepla squamata, and what 
























beat Carroll to the draw on this pair—his bird is 
falling. But in an instant the second quail will tumble earthward 


hunters call one when it has just run 
them into a state of exhaustion, I won't 
mention here! 

To the east, the scaled quail is found 
clear to the lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas and to the west to the country 
around Tucson, Arizona. Southward it 
may be hunted near the City of Mexico 
and going north, in southern Colorado 
and southern Utah. A widely traveled 
gent, this scaled quail, and I'll guaran- 
tee he walked there instead of flying. 

Except in the country just north of 
Mexico and just west of the New Mex- 
ico line, the birds are not very plentiful 
in Arizona. I had seen some, but it was 
not until the late '20’s that I first started 
to hunt them, not in Arizona, but in the 
Big Bend of Texas, where—except for a 
few Mearns’s quail on the mountain 
tops—they are the only quail. I either 
had to shoot cotton tops or go without 
I shot cotton tops! I hunted them in 
Texas and I hunted them south into 
Chihuahua. More than half of them | 
killed on the ground—not from choi 
but from necessity. 

Then I came back to Arizona and n 
beautiful, gay, and gaudy little deser' 
Gambel’'s quail. Now and then I saw n 
old friends, the hard-running, non-fius! 
ing scaled quail, and a few times 
bagged a couple, but usually I w 
headed out to hunt deer and ignore 
them. 

Every year I planned to hunt for them 
exclusively at least once during ¢t 
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A double is nothing new—but have you 


ever bagged two kinds of bird at once? 


By 
JACK O‘CONNOR 


season, just for old time’s sake; but 
somehow something always happened 
and I didn't.get around to it. I thought 
it would be pleasant and instructive to 
find country where the birds lived under 
the same conditions as the Gambel’s and 
see how much their habits really did 
differ. 

Then that chance fell into my lap. 
My friend Carroll Lemon lead me to 
them. 

“Do you really want to go after scaled 
quail?” he asked me one day. “If you 
do I know one place where there’s 
plenty—and within twenty-five miles of 
Tucson. And there’s plenty of Gambel’s 
too. They’re about 50-50.”’ 

I hate to admit it now, but at the time 
I was a little skeptical. By rights that 
ought not happen. The Gambel’s quail 
loves grass and brush and cactus, the 
scaled quail likes open, grassy flats 
with a little catclaw for refuge and a 
few mesquites to roost in. I had seen 
a few Gambel’s in scaled-quail coun- 
try, a few scaled quail in Gambel’s 
country; never had I seen them in ap- 
proximately equal numbers. 

Nevertheless we planned the hunt— 
Carroll, Charlie Sarlin, and I. Carroll, 
a fast, smooth shot with anything, was 
carrying a little Winchester .410 pump, 
feather-light and very fast, Charlie an 
open-bored 12, and I an old L. C. Smith 
double 20 that I have used on eevry- 
thing from ducks to doves. 

Carroll had been shooting the scaled 
quail all season, but I hadn’t shot more 
than a dozen in a decade. Charlie had 
never even seen one. Further he couldn’t 
even imagine one. 

“They'll run you ragged,” I told him. 

Charlie’s from the East. He is a 
hunter of bobwhites and ruffed grouse. 

“Well,” he told me. “If they’re any 
worse about running than your reg- 





Charlie with a scaled quail—or Mexican blue—that he brought down 
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Quail were thick on the flats. When they scattered in the grass fine shooting followed 


ular Arizona quail they’re something!” 

“You haven't seen anything yet,” I 
told him. 

A few minutes after we hit our hunt- 
ing grounds, he was ready to agree 
with me. It was beautiful country, ideal 
for both species. Mostly it was open 
grassy flats at about 3,500 feet altitude 

ideal for the scaled quail—but cut 
with heavily brushed arroyos and spot- 
ted with stands of mesquite thicket 
where the Gambel’s quail could take 
refuge. 

We parked, loaded our guns, spread 
out—and within a hundred yards we 
saw quail, a big covey seventy-five 
yards ahead and running. The grass was 
short, the ground was hard, and those 
birds could really travel! 

Both Carroll and I knew immediately 
that we had jumped scaled quail, but as 
they were at a distance and Charlie was 
not familiar with them, it had not yet 
dawned on him that he had encountered 
a new species. We let him set the pace. 

He started out at a brisk walk. The 
quail continued to gain, so he began to 
jog-trot. After 200 yards of this he was 
no closer to the covey, so he began to 
run. We followed suit. The birds simply 
put their heads down, stretched out, and 
scrammed. Slowly we gained. Finally, 
after we had chased them a good half 
mile, they took wing-—out of range. 

I looked at 
Charlie. Charlie 
looked at me, 

“Well, T’ll 
said Charlie. 

“Those were 
scaled quail!” I 
informed him 
somewhat super- 
fluously. 

‘““They were 
not!’? he said. 
“They were little 
ostriches. No 
quail can run like 
that.” 

He paused then, 
sighed heavily, 
and sat wearily 
down by a patch 
of high, ripe 
gramma grass. 
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Out came two birds, stragglers from 
the covey. Charlie bounced to his feet, 
missed with his first shot, got one with 
his second. Carroll and I got the other 
between our crossfire and down it went. 

Leaving Charlie to examine the first 
scaled quail he had ever killed, I strolled 
along in the path taken by the flushing 
covey, hoping to find other stragglers. 
I did. That long run had used us up, but 
it had also tired the quail, and another 
grass patch a couple of hundred yards 
on yielded three birds. All of them 
were young ones, almost full grown, 
true, but without the endurance of a 
seasoned foot racer. They had taken to 
the grass to rest, and I stumbled onto 
them. I stood almost in one spot and got 
all three. 

As I picked up the last one to buzz 
out at my feet, I heard shooting over to 
my right and saw a big covey boiling 
up out of the grass and whizzing off in 
all directions. One came _ streaking 
across in front of me at about thirty- 
five or forty yards. I swung with him. 
My first shot was behind but my second 
crumpled him. When I picked him up 
I found he was a beautiful Gambel’s 
cock. I had killed quail of two species 
without moving more than fifteen feet! 

Each of us had four or five quail 
when we got together again. Carroll 
and Charlie had stumbled onto the 
Gambel's and had scattered them, with 
excellent results. We sat around them 
for a few minutes, smoked, and com- 
pared notes. 

Presently a wild gleam came into 
Charlie’s eye. a 

“Look!” he cried. “Cotton tops!’ He 
grabbed his gun, sprang to his feet, and 
lit out on a dead run, like a man who 
has just heard his house was burning. 
He was seventy-five yards away before 
I could blink. I saw birds buzz up in 
front of him, heard his gun speak twice, 
and saw two quail hit the ground from 
a beautiful double. He gathered them 
up almost in one motion and then 
sprinted out of sight after the rest of the 
covey. 

“That's a heck of a way for a man to 
act,” I said. “He might have asked us 
to come along.” 

“T hope he (Continued on page 79) 
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E STUMBLED through 
knee-deep moss in silence, 
sloshed across a treacherous 
muskeg swamp (one of those 
bogs that, with its sudden, bottomless 
spots, makes a hidden bear trap seem 
as mild as a teething ring) and finally 
halted for breath—my breath—in a 
wind-flattened strip where every tree 
had been blown down for half a mile. 

“Are you sure there are moose in 
these woods?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Abel Shapwaxkeesie. 

“But you said that a week ago.” 

“Yes,”’ said Abel. “Tomorrow.” 

“You said that a week ago too,” I 
mumbled. 

“Yes,”’ Abel agreed. 

Abel with the waxy name was my 
six-foot Ojibway Indian guide. Getting 
helpful information and assurance from 
him was not the easiest thing in the 
world, for his command of English was 
limited to the simplest words and sen- 
tences, and he always said “yes” in re- 
sponse to every question. But he was 
the only thing human within miles, and 
I had to bolster my waterlogged, chill- 
numbed spirits by talking to someone. 

Now Abel hunted out an old, rotted 
tamarack stump and selected a length 
of tree limb as a club. Then he let out 
another moose call and whacked the 
stump with the club. The idea was to 
make a commotion like a couple of 
moose in an antler duel. We listened. 
I didn’t hear a thing but the thumping 
of my heart and the drizzle of water 
on leaves. But Abel pointed ahead and 
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We fought swirling flood water for a hundred miles up 
the Mud River—with the moose moving out ahead of us 


, 


” ” 


said “Moose.”’ No details—just ‘‘Moose. 

For another half hour we trudged 
along, climbing over more fallen trees 
than I thought there were in all of 
Canada, while I made up my mind that 
a moose is the most tiring animal there 
is to trail. It always picks the toughest 
terrain it can find; and a mess of fallen 
trees is its favorite. 

Ve got to standing timber again and, 
as usual, had seen no moose. I looked 
at my watch. It was 2:30. In another 
two hours it would be getting dark, for 
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night comes early in those forests north 
of Lake Nipigon in Ontario. Then I 
looked at my compass, and Abel laughed 
He always laughed at my attempts to set 
our course by compass. I’d have laughed 
too, if I owned a built-in direction-find 
ing instinct like that Indian’s. But at 
the moment I felt like swearing, for 
I didn’t have the faintest idea where w' 
were in relation to our starting point 
Abel pointed off to the right, grunted 
and said, “Canoe. Hour and half. 
In other words, the canoe was in th 
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By 
RAY BIRCH 
The two Americans seemed 
to be skunked—until the 
Ontario forests set up 


an amazing daily double 
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Back at the outfitter's camp with the last-minute 
twin trophies of Nipigon. The author stands at right 


direction indicated, and we would be 
at it in ninety minutes. 

More trudging, broken by occasional 
moose calling, and we finally pushed 
through a screen of trees and stepped 
into a clear stretch of beach where our 
two freighter canoes were lying. I looked 
at my watch. The hands stood at 4 
o'clock. My respect for Indian wood- 
craft rose another point. 

I sat down on the driest rock I could 
find while Abel pushed our canoe toward 
the water. In a few minutes I heard 
voices from the near-by pine trees, and 
soon E. E. Wigger and his guide, Joe 
Metiret, son-in-law of Abel, appeared. 

‘Any luck?” I called. 

‘Same old kind,” Wigger replied. “We 
heard moose but never saw any.” 

We've been doing that for nearly 
two weeks,” I said. 

Wig was my hunting companion. I 
had become acquainted with him some 
years ago when he lived in East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. He moved to Dayton later, 
but we still hunt together every year. 
Most hunters are fine fellows at ordinary 
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times, but very few will 
stand the test of being your 
only companion for long, 
lonely days in the wilds. But 
in all the years I have hunted 
with Wig, I never found 
cause for a complaint. 

But back to the hunt: We 
shoved off in the canoes and 
moved along the shore 
toward our camp—Camp 
No. 3 of our waterlogged 
route. It was dark when we 
got there. We prepared our 
supper in the cook fly 
canned Canadian strawber- 
ries, canned meat, and al- 
most everything else canned. 
Nearly two weeks of hunt- 
ing, and we had to eat canned 
meat! That’s the kind of a 
hunt it was. After eating, 
we sat down on our balsam 
beds. 

“I'm disgusted,” Wig de- 
clared. ‘‘What say we call 
the whole thing off?” 

“Abel said we’d find moose tomor- 
row,” I replied. 

“That's what he and Joe have been 
saying ever since we started.” 

“T know, but I'd like to make just one 
more try.” 

“O.K. But I hope our luck changes.” 


S WE dozed off, we didn’t dream 
A that one of the queerest coinci- 
dences in all our hunting experiences 
would be involved in that change. 

I believe our failure to find moose 
during weary days of calling and trail- 
ing was caused entirely by high water. 
Wigger and I encountered floods first 
on the way into the moose country. At 
North Bay we had taken a Canadian 
National train of twenty-two coaches 
for Willet Station, north of Lake Nipi- 
gon. At Longlac, a flag station where 
the railroad branches—one track to con- 
tinue northwest and the other to go to 
Port Arthur—the train stopped. After 
a long delay, we were told that the train 
could not continue on the northwest line 
because of floods, but was going to try 


A guide arrived at the base on schedule—accompanied by his whole family 


to make Port Arthur. We got off, to 
wait for a lighter train to be sent to pick 
us up. It was cold, and we owe a debt 
of gratitude to a freight-train conductor. 
His train, delayed by the flood, was on a 
siding, and he welcomed us into his 
warm caboose. 


‘ye train headed down the Port 
Arthur line. Three hours later we 
saw a train coming from that direction 
backward. It was the same train, 
again defeated by high water. After 
another long pow-wow, the train crew 
decided to cut off some cars and try to 
move along the original route with a 
lighter outfit. Finally, hours’ behind 
schedule, we reached Willet Station. 

Bill Bruce, our outfitter, met us and 
took us the short distance to his camp. 
Bruce had most of our equipment to- 
gether, and the two Indian guides and 
their families soon paddled up in their 
birch-bark canoes. The guides parked 
the families at a near-by Indian village 
while we were on the hunt. At noon 
we boarded the two twenty-two-foot 
freighter canoes that were to be our 
links with the world for the next two 
weeks. Outboard motors furnished the 
power. The canoes were big, but soon 
I began to feel apprehensive, for our 
battle with flood waters was on as soon 
as We pulled out from shore and headed 
up Mud River. Gradually I became 
more at ease, for I saw that the Indians 
knew their navigation. The way they 
handled those canoes is something to 
remember above even the thrills of 
bagging moose. Later I said something 
to Bill Bruce about it. 

“Never feel afraid with an Indian in 
a canoe,” he said. “Although they spend 
their lives on the water, they are cowards 
when it comes to high water. An Indian 
is as afraid of bad water as a white man, 
and won’t venture into it at all. Conse- 
quently, he never loses his hunter or 
equipment.” 

We battled flood water all the way. 
In one place we saved twenty miles of 
hard going on water by portaging about 
a mile. On the way back we had to 
portage farther (Continued on page 54) 
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O YOU know that 


you are the 
most fortunate sportsman in the 


world? If you don't, it is time 
you realized it. Do you know 
that the United States of America is 
the only major power on this earth 


where every citizen has the right to 
hunt, and at the same time has innum- 
erable places to exercise this right? It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
you are a rabbit-hunting hillbilly in the 
Ozarks with a bluetick hound, a boy 
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in Vermont with a pussyfooting setter 
after grouse, or a duck hunter with a 
retriever on the Jersey shore; from 
childhood you all have been able to 
drink from an ample cup the fullness of 
life associated with the out-of-doors. 
This is one of the great privileges or 
rights that offer us stirring incentives 
for maintaining our American way of 
life. 

Our forefathers made America for 
Americans, and in getting this democ- 
racy started one of the many wise ac- 
tions that they took was to see that the 
ownership of much of our wildlife re- 
sources remained in the hands of the 
State, and not under the control of a 
few landed gentry who were more for- 
tunate than the masses. One of my 
grandfathers came from northern Eu- 
rope for the single reason that he wanted 
to live in a country where he could try 
to catch a fish without sneaking onto 


some nobleman’s property where the 
common people were excluded. An- 
other of my forebears came to this 


country because he wanted the right to 
bear arms and to shoot a grouse and 
call it his own after he got it. He had 
spent his boyhood as a lower-class citi- 
zen in his home country, and by the 
time he was twenty he got tired of look- 
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cs e 
ing over fences at the nobility shooting 
pheasants each fall, and came to Amer- 
ica where he would be just as good as 
the next man. Yes, most of us are he 
because our ancestors—-or we ourselves 

sought those freedoms of which the 
freedom of the outdoors is one symbol. 
But most of us today are so used to do- 
ing things and being able to do them 
that we don’t realize how fortunate we 
are in our rights. 


SPORTSMAN doesn’t get to be one 
fe just because he thinks it might be 
nice. He has to have the opportunity. 
And that is exactly what every Ameri- 
can boy has. He learns to love guns, 
dogs, grouse, song birds, deer, and the 
freedom of the out-of-doors by being 
exposed to it. The exposure came to 
me when I reached the venerable age 
of ten years. It happened like this: 

It was a hot July morning, and I was 
busily engaged in trying to whiten up 
in professional fashion a picket fence 
across the front of our home place. I 
was tired, and shortly I crossed y 
arms and leaned my head on them on 
the top supporting board of the fence. 
Before I realized anyone was near, 4 
soft male voice said: ‘Sonny, what 1s 
the matter? You look kind of sai!” 
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I looked up and there stood Mr. 
Cooper, our town painter. But he didn’t 
have his white, paint-spotted jumper 
on. Instead, he was dressed in worn 
hunting clothes, and sitting at his heels 
was his old black-and-tan squirrel- 
hunting bitch called “Pup.’’ Over his 
arm he carried a worn, but well-cared- 
for, .22 caliber Favorite rifle. Waving 
gently in the breeze were several fox- 
squirrel tails that had escaped from the 
“innards” of his coat. Yes, Old Bill, as 
I later began to call him affectionately, 
was just walking in from a morning 
Squirrel hunt. 

In a flash, before I could so much as 
return his greeting, realization flooded 
through my inexperienced brain. I knew 
from that instant on that the kind of 
thing that Mr. Cooper did was my kind 
f thing too. Finally I got around to 
Saying ‘“‘Hello.’”” I guess he could see 
that my eyes were as big as saucers, 
because the first thing I knew three 
eye-shot fox-squirrels were out of his 
coat and I was caressing their fur. But 
Mr. Cooper was a quiet man, and he 
lidn't say a word until I blurted: ‘When 
are vou going to take me hunting with 
you, Mr. Cooper?” 

He looked down at me, and 
Sort of uncertain manner said: 


in a 
“Some 
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Ours to Fight For— 





By 
LOGAN 


J. BENNETT 


The freedom of the outdoors is a precious 
American privilege few other nations know 


day, little fellow—maybe before the 
summer is over.” 

I was elated. Over a warped mop 
handle I sighted the biggest squirrels 
you ever saw in our maple trees the 
rest of the day. After that, I saw Mr. 
Cooper about once every week or ten 
days. He always had squirrels, and I 
always asked him, with glowing eyes: 
“When are we going after squirrels?” 


HUS one Saturday, along in Sep- 
f frecneti Mr. Cooper carried out his 
promise and took me to the wilds of 
Buck Creek—-a whole two miles from 
town. “Old Pup” went along, too, and 
so did the Favorite rifle. To this day I 
do not know enough beautiful adjectives 
to describe that experience. The infec- 
tion was complete. 

Yet I was just an average American 
boy who had an opportunity that mil- 
lions of others have enjoyed and that 
millions more will have. 

How would you like to live in Italy, 
where a large proportion of the people 
are so poor that they have to trap and 
snare song birds, blackbirds, and such 


for a meat supply? Centuries of that 
kind of wildlife use have destroyed the 
game species on areas where the every- 
day citizen is allowed to hunt. There 
are places in Italy where the nobility 
and upper class can hunt and still find 
game. Believe it or not: one fifth of 
the national territory may be reserved 
by owners or by hunting associations. 
That kind of a system leaves Nick and 
his fifteen brothers on the outside look- 
ing in. 

For years we have heard about the 
wonderful management carried 
on in Germany. What most of us did 
not hear was that hunting in Germany 
has always been limited to the owners 
of estates, their guests, and the high 
and mighty. Several years ago, an or- 
ganization interested in American game 


game 


made a study in Germany and com- 
pared the success of management of 
thirteen game species with thirteen 


similar species in this country. The in- 
vestigation revealed five draws, four 
better survivals in Germany, and four 
better survivals in the United States. 
3ut in draw- (Continued on page 52) 
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A couple of our neighbors from other pits came over t 
display their killk—and share in a jug of hot coffe 








HE October evening was cold and’ opening of the duck 
rainy when I dropped into Jeb’s and goose season on 
store to inquire about the setter Sunday. We don't al- 
pup he was training for me. Ac- ways have that kind 

tually, my errand was only an excuse’ of luck,” he grinned. 

to talk with Jeb, who is a sort of elder “There’s going to be 
statesman among the sportsmen of our some rare sport over 

Mississippi town. The words, ‘Jeb says on the Mississippi. 

"as a preface to any statement make Wouldn't be surprised 
it unquestionable fact. It’s “Jeb says’ if you could get your 


No natural cover—so it was up to Jeb to construct his own 


there are no birds over on Center Ridge limit of geese by noon of the first day.’’ the north will keep lots of birds on t! 
this year,” or, ‘Jeb says there are two That “you” was meant for me, but I_ stir today. Fog will help too. Gee 


big flocks of turkeys down in the Pearl didn't need the hint. What red-blooded ' will fly low to the ground and de 
River bottoms.” There’s no discussion hunter doesn't thrill to the sight and __ easier.”’ 





after that. Jeb knows. sound of the honking V-formations over- “Where do these migrating get 
Well, I found him busy in the back head? I got right down to cases with come from, Jeb?” 
of his store with paint, brush, and Jeb, because I was now as anxious to “Oh, up north, around the lakes an 
profile goose decoys. “Just can't wait,” get my first brace of geese as I'd been marshes of Alberta, Manitoba, and Sa 
he said, by way of explanation. ‘Hear when I went after my first deer in the katchewan. They breed there summer 
those geese passing overhead all woods. Once I was up there and saw the n 
night?” By Sunday the rain had turned to a_ tives hunt—most of their food w 
“Sure. Counted geese for a change fine mist as miles of wet pavement fell smoked goose meat. They'd start the 
instead of sheep.” behind us in the darkness of early heavy hunting when the flocks gathere 


“That means the migration from the morning. Jeb was talking: “Fine goose for the migration south. Party I w 
north is reaching us just in time for the weather. This cold rain and wind from with had only one gun, an old sing! 
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barrel affair that shot black-powder 
shells.” 

“Did they use decoys?” I asked. 

“Yes, and when I first saw them I 
swore no goose would ever come in to 
one. The men would build a grass blind 
on a ridge in the marsh, then scrape up 
stools of mud to resemble a goose, put 
in a stick for a head, and a piece of 
paper or a dried goose ‘wing on the side, 
and the decoy was ready. And how 
those geese came in!” 

We turned from the highway below 
Greenville onto a gravel road, and a 
few miles farther on came to the gov- 
ernment levee, towering 100 feet or 
more above the delta. ‘“‘Here’s where 
we start walking,” said Jeb. “We'll 
hike the quarter mile to the sandbar.” 


ATHERING the decoys, lunch, and 
guns, we crossed a shallow slough 
to the bar. Smooth and firm, the white 
sand stretched away into the darkness. 
Night birds chirped, and in the slough 
a mallard hen quacked. 
“Jeb,” I said, “do you think those 
profile decoys will bring geese in?” 
“Say, wait till we get them out in the 
sand. They'll look so natural you'll 
want to shoot at them!”’’ He stopped for 
a moment to examine a small clump of 
willow shoots with his flashlight. ‘‘No- 
tice how clean these leaves have been 
picked off, and see the tracks and drop- 
pings? Geese were feeding here only 
yesterday.” 
On the bar ahead came the splash of 
iter, the swish of mighty wings, and 
honking flock of geese rose and set- 
ed somewhere ahead. 
“Getting close to our place,’’ Jeb cau- 
oned. A few steps more and we halted 
a pile of roots. “This will be a good 
cation for one blind,” he went on. 
We'll dig a little here in this hollow, 
nd then pile grass and brush around. 
enerally, a goose or duck wouldn't 
me near a brush pile, but today—the 
rst day of the season, when they 
iven’t been scared yet— it'll be O. K.” 
We completed one pit and then built 
nother several hundred yards in the 
ar, near the shallow water of the 
ugh, so that we'd have two chances 
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Time to quit. Two gunners from a near-by pit pose with their morning's bag 








to be in the line of flight, 
or could get in the best 
pit after we'd watched 
the flight for a while. 

‘‘Now, remember,” 
said Jeb, who is a stick- 
ler for the letter as 
well as the spirit of the 
game code, ‘zero hour 
is sun-up. Not a shot 
till then—even if geese 
decoy in all around us. 
Three is the limit. Re- 
member to keep in your 
pit, keep your head down, and listen all 
the time. Don’t turn your face up to 
a flock as they go over—they’ll see it. 
Remember that a flock will often fly 
over, circle, and then come into the 
decoys. I know this is your first time 
out but you might as well start right. 
What kind of caller have you?” 

He inspected a new plastic caller I'd 
almost been sleeping with the last night 
or two. “Callers are fine for turning a 
flock to you,” he said, “but be careful 
not to call too much. A single call to 
a flock way out in the river may bring 
them in to your decoys.” 

A glance at the watch: 6 a.m. Sun 
rise would be at 6:18. The decoys at 
Jeb’s pit could easily be seen. Discord- 
ant honks now came from every side, 
and I counted a full dozen flocks of 
geese making their way upriver. Then 
close in came a series of honks, and I 
slowly turned to see eight geese swing 
by my decoys, and cup their wings as 
if to settle toward Jeb’s. Down they 
came, and in a moment were within 
easy range of his gun. With gun ready, 
I waited for him to flush the flock in 
my direction. 

Minutes passed without a movement 
from his pit. Surely he must have 
heard them settling among his decoys! 
A quick glance at the sun, and then I 
understood. Jeb was waiting for zero 
hour, setting me a good example. 

From far downriver came the deep 
boom of guns, and at the same instant 
the sun blinked through a break in the 
clouds. Zeb’s flock was taking to the 
air—then came the welcome sound of 
his gun, and two geese crumpled to the 





GRAY DAWN ON THE OLD 
MISSISSIPPI—WITH BIG 
FLIGHTS OF WILD GEESE 
JUST IN FROM THE NORTH 
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In the back of the store | found him busy among his decoys 


ground. The flock scattered and swung 
away from our pits. Geese were every- 
where—some in bunches of three and 
four, others in flocks that must have 
numbered hundreds. Shots from the 
far end of the bar indicated that we had 
neighbors 

A loud ha-oonk, ha-oonk brought my 
head around. A flock of about twelve 
were gliding in to my decoys from up- 
river. A second later they lowered 
their feet to settle, and I brought up 
my gun and fired as the big leader 
touched the ground. In wild confusion 
the rest of the flock milled around, 
offering a swell chance for another shot 
until they made off down the bar. The 
big gander still rolled and flopped 
among the decoys. With a bound I was 
out of the pit, and a second later held 
the plump, heavy body in my hands. 
My first goose! 


and then noticed I hadn't fired the 
left barrel. Later on I came in for a 
good deal of ribbing from Jeb on that 
account! 

The steady boom of guns could be 
heard all over that section of the old 
Mississippi. A small flock of mallard 
ducks came in from the river and 
swung over Jeb’s pit, and I watched 
him rise. The report of his gun reached 
me before I saw two birds tumble from 
the flight and fall far up the bar. The 
rest of the flock came over my pit and 
I rose and swung with them, allowing 
plenty of lead for the distance and 
speed—or so I thought. Even as I fired 
I knew I (Continued on page 68) 


ogee in the pit, I loaded my double 
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For half an hour Cal stood there patiently cn the stump. Net result—two does, no shots 


N THE other side of the low 

ridge, a quarter mile upwind 

from us, some drivers were try- 

ing to move a bunch of deer out 
of a swamp and they were making 
plenty of noise about it. Cal had figured 
that their racket might scare a buck 
down our way, and for the past half 
hour he had been standing on a stump 
as motionless as a cigar-store Indian. 
His red mackinaw and red-plaid pants 
and redder cap stood out vividly against 
the powdering of snow on the ground 
and brush, but when the woods are as 
full of hunters as they always are on 
opening day in Wisconsin, it’s not more 
than self-preservation to dress yourself 
up like Santa Claus. Anyhow, white- 
tails depend a lot more on their ears and 
noses than they do on their eyes, and 
they don’t seem to pay any particular 
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attention to bright colors so long as 
they aren’t moving. 

The stump Cal was standing on was 
the only one in our immediate vicinity, 
so I'd parked myself behind a tree. Hap- 
pening to glance at my partner, I saw 
him slowly raise his rifle halfway up to 
his shoulder. Then he jerked it down, 
cussed, snapped on the safety, and 
jumped down off the stump. “Two 
does!” he told me disgustedly. ‘‘Yes, I’m 
sure—I got a good squint at ’em. 
Looks as if we’re going to have to do 
some deer hunting.” 

“What do you call what we've been 
doing ever since it got light this morn- 
ing ?’’ I wanted to know. 

“TI don’t call it deer hunting,” Cal said. 
“All we've been doing is hanging around 
the edge of the woods hoping we’d be 
lucky enough to get a chance to knock 





By 
HANDLEY 
CROSS 


Even if the woods are 


full of riflemen, Wis- 


consin white-tails have 


plenty in their favor 


over an easy buck. That isn’t deer 
hunting—not in my book!” 

“It’s what everyone we've run across 
this morning has been doing,” I 
him, ‘and judging by the number 
shots we’ve heard it has been getting 
meat for quite a few of the boys.”’ 

“Sure it has,’’ Cal admitted. ‘There 
are so many deer in this neck of woods 
that even road hunters can kill some o! 
them. But all that takes is good luck 
and good shooting—not real hunting 
And, barring luck, those cutover white- 
tails take plenty of hunting. Let’s get 
away from the crowd and start doing 
some.”’ 

We were in the widespreading cutovel! 
country up near the south shore of Lake 
Superior, where a top-heavy proportio! 
of Wisconsin's half million deer live. | 
was two weeks before Pearl Harbor 
when tires and gasoline were just tv 
of the things you bought when 
needed them, and like several thous 
other invaders of the north woods wt 
were doing our hunting from a car 
had fixed to stay at small-town hotel 
reopened-for-the-deer-season resort 
night, and to hunt wherever we thot 
the deer were during the day. 

The night before we had stayed i 
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fayward, in Sawyer County. The town 

d been full of redcoats who crowded 
he lobbies of the unpretentious hotels, 
tood double-ranked in front of the big 

uskies mounted behind the Angler’s 

ir, and—although the mercury had 
se-dived below zero—even clustered 

n windy street corners. Except that 

eryone talked deer instead of touch- 

wns it was like being in a college 
wn the night before a big football 
ume. 

We happened into talk with a veteran 
vho had a weather-reddened face and 
a good twelve inches of red flannel be- 
tween his shirt pockets. Things had 
changed since he started deer hunting, 
he told us glumly. There were a lot 
more white-tails in the cutover now 
than there ever had been in the big 
woods, but there were a lot fewer real 
hunters. Back even a few years, when 
opening day came around men used to 
pack a camp outfit deep into the slash 
and stay there for a couple of weeks, 
living on pancakes and beans, sleeping 
between horse blankets, letting their 
whiskers grow, and doing a real job of 
hunting. Now most of the hunters ate 
in restaurants, slept on innerspring 
mattresses in hotels, and drove along 
the woods roads hoping that someone 
would chase a buck out for them to 
shoot. 

It was the tail end of the evening, and 
I asked him how far his camp was from 
town. He looked embarrassed, and then 
grinned. “I’ve got myself contaminated,” 
he admitted. “I ain’t camping—I've got 
a steam-heated room over at the hotel. 
Two days was all I could get off this 
year, and it didn’t seem worth while 
bothering to set up a camp—and, any- 
how, a man can hunt a lot more country 
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Right: These defense workers drove nif B 
all night long, hunted for half an F 
hour—and bagged their white-tail! ey 

4s 


With the season only a few hours old, this 
big buck was already hanging outside a camp 
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in two days in a car than he can on his 
feet.” 

We hiked the half mile back to the 
car, climbed in, and headed eastward 
on a dirt road. It soon became evident 
that all the hunters hadn’t spent the 
night in town. There were a lot of deer 
camps along the road, especially after 
we got over in the Clam Lake country 
on the Chequamegon National Forest. 
Most of them were tents with an elbow 
of stovepipe sticking out of them, and 
a car or farm truck standing alongside; 
a few were trailers; and one party had 
rigged up a half-dozen rough bunks and 
an all-weather cooking outfit in a huge 
furniture van. Although the season had 
been open only a few hours there were 
bucks hanging in front of many of the 
camps. Hunters averaged at least 
one to a hundred yards of road. 
Some stood motionless on stumps 
—a favorite Wisconsin method of 
watching—-with their eyes on deer 
crossings. Some waited patiently 
behind tree trunks. Some just 
walked along the road, ready to 
make a dash into the brush if 
they saw a deer, or heard any- 
thing that they thought sounded 
like one. 

After we had driven several 
miles we saw four young fellows 
half carrying, half dragging a 
deer out of a woods road. They 
told us that they worked in an 
airplane factory in Milwaukee, 


Taking advantage of whatever cover he 
could find, Cal was moving cautiously 
along the back trail, his rifle ready 


that they had driven all night to get into 
the deer country before daybreak, and 
that one of them—-who never had been 
deer hunting before—had spotted the 
buck before they had been in the woods 
half an hour, and had killed it with his 
first shot. 

We kept on going, and once we were 
off the Chequamegon we didn’t see more 
than an occasional hunter. After twenty 
miles of driving Cal turned into a side 
road. It was narrow and full of bumps, 
and it tangented right through the 


brush. After five rough miles it ended 
on the bank of a narrow river. “That's 
the Flambeau,” Cal said, and got out the 
map and showed me where we were. For 
twenty-five miles to the north of us 

Continued on page 72) 
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ENNY sat down on a stump and the 
old pointer bitch came alongside 
for a bit of patting and affection. 
She shivered with delight as he laid 

his hand rather heavily upon her. Sam, 
the other dog, was busy with his own 
affairs a few feet away. 

It had been a day of disappointment 
so far as the shooting went. After driv- 
ing over a hundred miles, at exactly 1 
p.m. we had bagged but two quail. 

Yet it was not one of those trips 
wherein one doesn’t know the country, 
for Mr. Lenny Schwartz had been in 
these parts before. In fact, if there were 
any place within a radius of 200 miles 
of his drug store that he. hadn't been, 
it wouldn't be worth writing about, so 
far as quail were concerned. And Lenny, 
I knew, was not perturbed at the small 
size of the bag. He is too good a hunter 
to let a mere trifle like that bother him. 
His contention always had been—and 
yearly he took the whole season off to 
prove it—that if one keeps digging, the 
law of averages will take care of him. 
A certain number of quail will be found 
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The old pointer came alongside for a bit of 
petting. Sam was busy with his own affairs 


Sam was a natural—the kind of hunting dog 


that fancy training would only have ruined 


and with it a reasonable amount of 
shooting. Also, he is smug and assured 
of his chances as compared to the other 
hunters afield, because he has Sam. 

But right now I couldn’t share his 
contentment. I was sure that I could 
have done better in my own backyard 
with only a Labrador to scare up the 
quail. Then, too, the long drive, hotel 
bills, sore muscles—and even worse, the 
prospect of returning home empty- 
handed—were not the most pleasing 
things to reflect upon. 

My host munched a very luscious 
persimmon as he cast an eye my way, 
awaiting my remarks. What could I 
say? The weather had been ideal, the 
cover perfect and the best in Illinois, 
the dogs hard-working. No doubt the 
birds were there—but we just hadn’t 
found them. I decided I would let him 
do the talking. 

“As I see it -’ he bit the end from 
another persimmon, ‘“ you never 


know what you will run into. Just lil 
Boots and his dog, the most-pert¢ 
shooting animal that God ever ma 
He hunted two years and didn’t have 
fault, but if the scoundrel didn’t run 
rabbit clear across 
day last year, and bark the whole 


..orty-acre field, one 





Pe. 


on the trail, then I’m not sitting here. 


He even holed the bunny ard tried t 
dig him out. Boots was so sore that he 


wouldn’t even go get him, but the a 
never did it again. 
“Now these quail are 


peculiar,” Lenney went on. “I think 


acting mos 


is due to all the wet weather we have 


had this fall. It keeps them close 
their roosting places. When a bird h 
to go some distance for a drink and st 
farther for food, he is bound to leave 
bit of a trail that a dog can pick 


Here there is water every place, and 
food all over the country; the birds don t 
move and we have poor hunting. E\ 


Sam can't figure this one out. And whe! 
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that old pup can’t con- 
nect, you might as well 
trade your gun for a 
ieck of cards and en- 
joy your old age.” 

[ still didn’t say any- 
thing, but shucked off 
ny hunting coat and 
gathered a supply of 
persimmons of my own. 

[ had a hunch I knew 
what was coming. 

And, sure enough, 
Lenny went on: “Did I 
ever tell you about 
Sam ; 

[The subject of the 
discussion to come was 
busy pulling out burs, 
and he almost had a 
corner on the market. 


3y proper manipulation The 


of his three remaining 
teeth, he had a heap of 
cockles almost equal in 
size to the pile of per- 
simmon seeds that his 
boss was stacking up. 
As Lenny glanced at 
the nondescript dog, a 
peculiar light of pride came into his 
eyes. He cleared his throat, and I sat 
back against a stump to listen. 

“Tt took me some time to get over the 
memories of 1929, but a few years later 
I perked up and began taking stock of 
my quail-shooting equipment. I decided 
that while I was still young enough to 
enjoy life, I would get the finest dog on 
the market. That crash of ’29 had con- 
vinced me that a man could take a 
terrific beating and still live. So I went 
through all the magazine ads and even- 
tually planked down $275 to a fellow in 
New Jersey. He had an English setter 
that could do everything but read and 
write, was broke on all upland game, 
had a mouth as soft as a baby’s. I think 
he even claimed the dog could cook.” 

Lenny critically inspected another 
persimmon. He seemed undecided 





He was sitting gazing at us. | 


couldn't believe he had a bird 
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Sam honored; that was encouraging 


setter got the first covey and 


whether to eat it or go on with his story. 
He finally did both. “Do you know when 
that dog came he was lousy with 
mange? There wasn’t enough hair on 
him to make a decent shaving brush 
and he was skinny as a shad. I never 
even took the poor devil out of the crate. 
Back he went. 

“Talk about busted illusions! Time 
was getting short, so I wrote to some 
boys in Tennessee who had sold me a 
fair pup a few years before. I told them 
to send me any kind of a pooch, but it 
had to be one that knew its stuff. I 
didn’t care what breed it was, what sex, 
if any, or what previous condition of 
servitude it had gone through. I wanted 
a hunting dog, and price was no object. 

Lenny grinned. “I got a bill for $40 
and Sam.” 

The old white pointer moved out of 
the creeping shade into the sun, 
and Sam started working on the 
clinkers between his toes. Prob- 
ably this was the longest rest he 
had experienced since the season 
opened twenty days before. Lenny 
continued. 

“When I saw that dog in his 
crate, I thought someone had been 
playing a joke on me. The ex- 
pressman came to the back of the 
store late on a Saturday evening 
and said he had another dog for 
me. I noticed he smiled when he 
said it. By the time I got out to 
look at the critter the express of- 
fice was closed, or he would have 
gone back too. 

“Actually, I never saw such a 
sorry-looking dog in my life. The 
old crate was made of hand-split 
white-oak staves, and the corners 
were reéforced with baling wire 
but Sam, he was shabbier than 
the crate. He was a red dog, but 
didn’t look like an Irish, and if he 
was ever related to an English or 
a pointer, it was clear back in the 
Adam and Eve régime. He was 
rather small, and had the biggest 
feet I ever saw on a dog of his 





size. Looking straight into his face, he 
didn’t even appear to be very smart. 
Something about him got me, though. 
Certainly it wasn’t his good looks. I 
took him out on the farm to give him a 
run before sending him back on Mon- 
day 

I couldn’t find a covey to save me, 
but the dog did hunt, and at dark I had 
to put a chain on him to get him to quit. 
He was so thin that a handful of dog 
biscuits made him look like a Christmas 
stocking full of brickbats. On Monday I 
didn’t ship him. He was such a home- 
less-looking mutt, I guess I felt sorry 
for him. Anyway, when the season 
opened, I had Sam and nothing else. 


= AYBE I kept him because he did 

M so love to hunt and stuck to it. I 
am that way myself, and possibly I 
recognized a kindred spirit. He wasn’t 
affectionate in particular; rather re- 
minded me of an orphan kid that had 
been kicked around all his life. You 
know, one of those boys who won’t go 
wrong even with the whole world 
against him. Anyway, I opened the 
season with a friend and his setter. I 
did want a hunt, and I'll admit Sam 
didn’t look like he would be much. 

Che first covey we found, the setter 
got it, and Sam backed him. That was 
encouraging. I pitched out the dead bird 
to see if he would retrieve. He ate the 
whole thing vings, feathers, and all 
n one gulp 

jut that was eight years ago. He 
ever ate another bird after I got him 
lled up. The number of quail killed 
over him would look like a market hunt- 
er’s log book. Louisiana, Georgia, Mis- 
Missouri, and II- 
linois all looked alike to Sam. He hunt- 
ed any place, and when you put him 
down in a strange environment he went 
to work. One year he hunted twenty- 
five consecutive days and was still go- 
ing strong at the end of the season.” 

Lenny looked at his watch—he was 
waiting for the evening shoot—and then 
settled back. (Continued on page 101) 
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OUNG JIM was visibly excited. 
“T saw something over at that 
camp in Pennsylvania the other 
day,” he said. “Two men were 
baking biscuits in a funny-looking box 
they propped up beside the fire. Good 
biscuits, too; they gave me one.” 

Pop Jones, neighborhood handy man, 
smiled. “Was it a three-cornered box, 
when you looked at it from the end?” 

“Yeah, sort of.” 


“That was a reflectcr oven, one of the 


handiest things the outdoc’ _raan can 
own if he does any cooking at all. Not 
new, for our great-grandfathers used 


them; but a surprisingly large number 
of people never have seen one.” 


“Gee,”’ Jim said, “I wish I had one. 


I'd use it on that fishing trip Dad and 
I are going to take next week.” 





If no tinsmith is handy, you can bend metal 
sheets by hammering them over a straightedge 





Small nails serve as rivets. After being put 
in place they're cut short and ends hammered 








Folded for travel. The tiny catch holds firmly 
and the sliding handle makes for easy carrying 
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“Can you scrape up 60 cents or 30?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

“Then I’ll make you one. That’s what 
the material will cost. Labor’s on me 
this time.” 

Two days later Pop Jones presented 
Jim with what looked like a sheet-iron 
brief case. Opened, it became a re- 
flector oven big enough to make bis- 
cuits for two hungry outdoorsmen. It 
contained also a metal grid that, when 
propped up on two or three stones, be- 
came a handy support for coffee pots, 
skillets, and other utensils. 


“Most campers don’t realize how 
handy a reflector oven is,’ Pop ex- 
plained. “In it you can roast fish, 


ducks, or any other kind of game; and 
you can bake biscuits that would make 
a hotel chef think of resigning in envy. 
Nice thing about it is that you can 
start baking as soon as the fire is going 
well; you don’t have to wait for a bed 





Folding back an edge. Do not hammer it out 
flat, but leave rounded for greater strength 





Top and bottom sections are joined with butt 
hinges. Here is one being riveted in place 





A broiling grid, cut to fit your oven, takes 
no extra space and is always welcome in camp 





sert the end pieces if the oven is upside down 


of coals to form to get enough heat 

Perhaps you'd like to have a reflect 
oven like Pop Jones’s product. The con 
struction is easy, requiring only cutting 
bending, :nd simple riveting of she: 
metal. The material can be either fur 
nace tin or material salvaged fro. 
large tin cans. The photographs sho\ 
a “two man” oven that, when 
measures approximately 8 inches dee} 
12 inches high, and 14 inches long. F« 
a group of three or four people, the 
size can be increased to make it about 
16 inches high and 18 to 20 inches long 
with a depth of 8 or 9 inches. 

If possible, obtain some furnace tin 
for the oven, the bright kind used in 
making furnace pipes, etc. War short- 
ages may make this difficult, and you | 
may have to use something else. Gal- 
vanized iron will do, though it may not 
reflect quite so efficiently. Sheets ob- 
tained by removing the sides from tin 
cans, buckets, etc., can be riveted to- 
gether to form larger pieces, and used 
for the oven parts. 


oper 





HE list of materials for the two-man 

oven shown is: 

Top and bottom: 2 pieces 11 x 15', 
inches. 

Shelf: 1 piece 814 x 1414 inches. 

Ends: 2 pieces 8% x 12 inches, from 
which triangular units are formed as 
shown. 

Legs: 2 pieces 114 x 7 inches, 
four 7-inch lengths of stiff iron wire 

Hinges: 3 brass butt hinges, each 
leaf % inch wide, 1 inch long. 


and 


Legs are made of sheet-metal strips bent over 
lengths of heavy wire, which impart stiffness 





In assemblina for camp use, it's easier to in 
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Handle: Length of stiff galvanized 
wire about 7 inches long. 

Catch: Stiff brass or similar strips 

, inch wide. 

Grill (optional): Piece of expanded- 
metal screen, wire grid, or other ma- 
terial measuring about 91%, x 13% 
inches. 

Miscellaneous rivets, which may be 
nails cut to length; screw or small bolt 
for movable part of catch. 


O INCREASE stiffness and elimi- 

nate sharpness, edges of all pieces 
are turned back 4 inch. The simplest 
way to accomplish this is to have a 
local tinsmith do it on his equipment. 
Straight, smooth bends will be the re- 
sult. If all the local tinsmiths are in 
the Army, you can do a satisfactory 
job as follows: With a sharp-pointed 
instrument, scribe a line to indicate 
the bend. Lay the piece so it overhangs 
the edge of a saw table or other sharp- 
cornered surface, the scribed line even 
with the edge. With a hammer, tap the 
overhanging metal until it bends down 
over the edge. If you clamp a strip of 
wood or a metal bar over the sheet 
metal and even with the table edge, you 
can produce a sharper bend. This gives 
you a right-angle arrangement. Turn 
the sheet over, and with a hammer 
finish bending the edge back. Before 
turning the edges back, snip off each 
corner along a diagonal line 1/3 inch 
from the corner. 

The top and bottom are really shal- 
low box lids or trays made by bending 
the metal at right angles along lines 





-ompleted but for one step: Blacken both top and bottom of 
nelf for more efficient baking. Your oven is ready to go! 
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The oven in use. Heat rays from the fire are reflected to top and bottom of baking shelf 


HERE’'S A HANDY OUTDOOR BAKER THAT 
A MAN CAN PUT TOGETHER IN A FEW 
HOURS—AND USE FOR YEARS TO COME 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


14 inch from the edges. 


strength.) Before making these bends, 
cut the corners so a tab in each can 
later be bent around adjoining upright 
lip and riveted. For rivets, use small 
nails cut to length; brass escutcheon 
pins make excellent rivets of this kind, 
particularly if annealed first by heating 
to redness and cooling in water. The 
two butt hinges joining the top and bot- 
tom are secured by rivets and are about 
21, inches from their respective cor- 
ners. The two sections should come to- 
gether squarely and evenly when in a 
closed position. The catch is made as 
shown in the drawing. The handle is 
bent in the form of a U, 
the ends passed through 
holes punched in the edge 
of the top section, and 
about 34 inch of each end 
turned back at right an- 
fles. Thus the handle 
slides in and out, a con- 
venience when packing 
the oven. 

The third hinge is used 
to attach the shelf to the 
rear (hinged) part of the 
bottom section, and is 
placed at the midpoint of 
the shelf edge. Be sure 
that the shelf has clear- 
ance all around, and folds 
down neatly into the lower 
section. Edges of the 
shelf are, of course, turned 
back % inch for safety. 


(You have, of 
course, already turned back 14 inch for 


With the top and bottom sections 
opened so their outer edges are about 
11 inches apart and the oven standing 
on end, mark out the end pieces. Cut 
these pieces 14 inch larger all around, 
and fold back the edges for 1% inch. 
Insert them between the top and bot- 
tom sections, prop the oven up until 
the front opening is vertical, and meas- 
ure for the two legs, one riveted to each 
end. These legs are made by folding 
the edges of the 114,-inch strips back 
over lengths of iron wire, the wire giv- 
ing added stiffness. Lower ends of the 
legs are folded to produce a rounded 
effect; and the upper ends are offset 
slightly so as to clear the edges of the 
bottom section. Rivet the legs in place. 


HILE the oven is set up, hold the 
WW shelf in a level position and mark 
the end pieces to indicate where the 
strips supporting the shelf ends are to 
be riveted. These strips are about 4 
inches long and, in cross section, re- 
semble an inverted L. Riveting them in 
place completes the oven. 

When set up, the oven should be 
reasonably rigid, and the shelf should 
be supported firmly by its hinge and 
the supporting strips. The parts fit to- 
gether in such a way that no fastening 
devices are required. When lifting the 
oven, grasp it so the top and bottom 
sections do not have a tendency to 
spread apart. When closed, the oven is 
a compact box measuring about 1 x 914 
x 14 inches. 

The grill is (Continued on page 78) 
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Necessity’s also the mother of 


exploration—often with 


fying results for the angler! 


By 
CLYDE HELM 


OT myself a _ haircut 
today. Never heard so 
much griping since 
last election. Were the 

boys sore about sugar ration- 


ing, or the skyrocketing in- \ 
come tax program? Golly, no. » 
Just the one item of tires < 


caused all the uproar. Not that 
the boys don’t want to contri- 
bute to defense measures—they 
all do—but simply because 
many of their fishing trips cer- 
tainly seem out for the dura- 
tion, which would infuriate anybody. 

Perhaps a word of explanation will 
help. According to a roadside sign at 
the city limits, our town, Champaign, is 
famous for corn and a furniture factory. 
Actually, the county, located in east- 
central Illinois, is strictly corn-and-soy- 
bean country, and that means miles of 
flat prairie and rich, black soil. All that 
we have locally in the way of water are 
two rivers, both so saturated with black 
silt that no self-respecting fish would 
be caught in them. Of course, you see 
bank-pole specialists, and I suppose they 
manage to find some carp, suckers, and 
the like. But to most of the boys, fishing 
means just one thing—a long, expen- 
sive auto trip to Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
or Canada—a month’s vacation pleas- 
antly spent. Now, get the idea? No 
tires next year—-no trip—no fishing. 
That was the reasoning of the barber- 
shop brotherhood. 

But me—well, I have had to find my 
fishing within fifty miles of here for a 
long time, and now I can sort of snicker 
when I hear all these remarks from dis- 
gruntled fishing friends. When we locat- 
ed in Champaign, I began to inquire 
about the possibilities of local bass fish- 
ing. It did not require very long to be- 
come acquainted with the dire facts. 
However, I bought a large, detailed map 
of the county and made a vow to look 
for myself. So every week-end during 
that spring, my wife and I inspected 
practically every creek located on the 
map. We finally found a stream running 
through an area of limestone deposits, 
and subsequent checking made us be- 
lieve that this was what we were look- 
ing for. For obvious reasons, I will have 
to give my lucky find the name of Little 
Creek. 

When the opening day of 


the bass 
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grati- aid 


season finally rolled around, I took off 
for Little Creek as soon as I could close 
up the office, and arrived there about 2 
in the afternoon. Parking near an old 
wooden bridge, I got out and noticed a 
well-aged farmer hopefully cultivating 
a scraggly bunch of bottom corn in the 
adjacent field. Going up to the hard- 
working native, I opened the conversa- 
tion with a brilliant “Howdy” and got 
another “Howdy” right back. Not being 
a person to waste fishing time, I got 
right down to the business of the day 
and said, ‘Say, any fish in the creek?” 

“A few suckers and catfish, mebbe,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Do you mind if I try it?” 

“‘Nope; won't catch anything though.” 

Thanking my optimistic host, I 
scrambled over the bank and rigged up 
my fly rod. 

Looking over the near-by water, I de- 
cided on a good-size, rock-bound pool to 
try my first cast of the season. Tying 
on a red-and-white hair bug to a nine- 
foot tapered leader, I waded out and be- 
gan hopefully to whip the fly over the 
pool. The fourth cast, dropping the bug 
beside a submerged stump, brought a 
swirl and a jerk that caught me off 
guard. Waking up fast, I managed to 
turn whatever was on the end of my line 
from his hiding place under the stump. 
After about ten minutes of bang-up 
action, it gave up and with a swish of 
the net, I had landed something. Now, 
they may call them “suckers” along 
Little Creek, but it turned out to be a 
fifteen-inch smallmouth bass. “Well,” I 
said to myself, ‘this is something.”’ With 
soaring spirits, I worked up and down 
the creek, trying bugs on the way up 
and retrieving my favorite streamers 
on my way back. 

After three hours of real sport, I 





Fish in Your Gun Backyard 


| held up my shiny string and the old farmer almost 
fell off his cultivator. “Is them bass?" he gasped 





ended up by the edge of the cornfield 
where my host was still laboring. Spy 
ing me, he shouted, “Any luck?” 

Smiling fit to bust, I hoisted up my 
string—five shiny bass, ranging from 
the fifteen-incher to a granddaddy of 
314 pounds. The farmer darn near fell 
off the cultivator. Finally he gaspe 
“Is them bass?” 

“Sure,” I answered. 

“What did you have for bait?” 

Now, I don’t know for sure, but I have 
a hunch that my farmer friend thought 
that either I was an awful liar or that 
I was trying to kid him. Anyhow, when 
I displayed a couple of small bucktail 
bugs and a Mickey Finn streamer, his 
total response amounted to a couple of 
grunts and a large squirt of tobacc: 

After three summers of fishing th¢ 
creek, I have arrived at some very 
definite conclusions regarding the most 
productive flies and the methods to use 
in fishing such a small stream. This 
creek, full of rocks and sunken brush, 
runs through a section of land that has 
limestone deposits just under the soil, 
and finally empties into one of the mud- 
dy rivers I spoke about. As near as I 
can figure out, various species of fish 
bass, bluegills, rock bass, and channe! 
catfish—work their way up the creek 
from the river during the high water in 
the spring. Then, by the time the season 
opens, the creek’s level has fallen s 
that the stream becomes a series 0! 
miniature rapids that broaden into con 
placent pools of depths from three t 
six feet. Plenty of rocks, submerge 
stumps, and overhanging banks affor 
hiding places in every pool. 

Early morning and late afternoc 
find the bass feeding in the fairly fas‘ 
shallow water or cruising along tl 
more wooded (Continued on page 8 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN PICTURES 


Why hunters’ hearts miss a beat! Sleek as a Spitfire— 


and seemingly as fast—a mallard gets away in high gear 














HAROLD W. KULICK 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


Dear Editor, 






Well, I went deer hunting...if you could call it hunting! 





Remember, I told you I was going up into New York State to 






get some deer photos. Well, I got to thinking. Why couldn't 






I really go hunting—taking pictures with a self timer on my 
































camera and getting a deer too? So I bought myself an easy-handling .30/30 carbine. 


B; 

Then I headed up to Margaretville, in the Catskills, where the store clerk had said 
e 

the hunting was good. A bunch of the boys were out practicing 
it 


Shots when I got there, and I Soon made a couple of friends— 

well, I thought they were friends! One of these pals took me 

out and coached me. "You're not so hot," he said, "but you'll 
improve. Come along tomorrow and we'll get you a deer." 


So before sunrise next morning Bill and Harry and I were 













up in the hills. They posted 
me on what they claimed was 


a deer trail 





(it may have 
been for all 
I know!) and 
told me to wait. I waited, all right— 
most of the day!—and no deer. Finally 
I went down and found the boys. "Noth- 
ing stirred;" I said. Harry laughed. "Why, the woods are full of deer. I don't know 


" 


how you missed ‘em. We're just waiting for really big heads. 


Bill and I were tired, so we walked [ ad 


on back to the car, leaving Harry to 














get his big one. "Don't worry," Bill 









told me. "We'll make certain you get 





your buck, first thing tomorrow." 
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There was square dancing that night, but it looked trickier 
even than deer hunting, so I just looked on and talked to the 


boys. They told me an old-timer —_ ss —— 
' 4 £ ry f 
had tipped them off that a nice a > 


bes . - ae <a - 
fat spikehorn came down back of the orchard every’ morn- 


ing. “He's all yours," Harry added. "Go up and get him. 


You can bet I was out early, 





next morning, ahead of anybody. 





Bill had found a buckskin suit for me—for quiet stalking, he 
explained. Looked silly to me, but I took a shot of myself in 


it anyway, then headed up past the orchard and into the woods. 











In a minute I spotted a deer, behind 


some saplings barely twenty yards away! 





I fired one slug, then another, and it never moved. "Stopped 


it dead!" I congratulated myself, and quickly took a picture 








reenacting the kill. Then I went up to 
the deer...and what do 
you think? It was cold 
and stiff—hours dead! 
More than that, it was 
dressed out! Harry mus 
have shot it the afternoon before and stuck it up there to fool me. 
For a few minutes I was mad. Then I started thinking. I'd shot that 


deer, hadn't I? Why not double-cross those would-be pals? So I put my tag on one horn, 










sneaked back while the boys were at breakfast and got my car, 










then loaded the spikehorn aboard and 





streaked for the city. 








So here I am, with lots 












of venison in my butcher's 





















ice box and my own opinion 









of some hunters. What's my 






opinion? They're 
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Know-how gets hose out faster. An expert 
shows Maryland trainees how to heave... 





Hard work, but a few trees felled along 
a fire line will save a thousand others 


\. 


all \ ax 
—_ . . ik > 


This odd tool is handy in clearing brush 


a. een - 
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EVERY SPORTSMAN CAN HELP TO 
GUARD BOTH COUNTRY AND SPORT 


MERICA’S magnificent forests and wild lands are too precious 

a heritage in themselves, aside from their value in resources, 

to be left to the ravages of fire while there are men available to 
guard them. And men there are aplenty—even though regular fire- 
fighting forces have been seriously depleted by the war. All over 


the country, sportsmen by the thou- 
sands are eagerly enrolling in the 
“Triple F’’—the volunteer Forest 
Fire Fighters being established by 
the Office of Civilian Defense with 
the help of federal and state con- 
servation agencies. Here you see 4 
part of this fine program getting 
under way with classes at Blue 
Ridge College, New Windsor, Mary- 
land. The teachers are Forest 
Service experts, the pupils state 
game and fire wardens and college 
faculty members and students, who 
are being drilled as instructors of 
the civilian volunteers. But the 
angler and hunter have a particu- 
lar stake in preserving forests, as 
a source of personal pleasure as 
well as a national heritage. It’s a 
safe bet that if every person wh 
reads this signs up to contribute 
his bit, the FFF’s will do the job. 


Trainees are shown how to use a portable water pump—first cousin to your outboard motor 


A MARK TO BEAT 3in Wilkinson, 


Bethany, 
dropped this Mexican buck with his 7 mm. 
Magnum (7 mm. slug in necked-down .30 
Newton case) at no less than 450 yards 


CROW DOG Mary 


hunters 
claim grouse - and- pheasant 
dogs won't touch a crow. This 
Michigan setter fetches ‘em all 
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Me™ «~=CARRY YOUR OWN BLIND! 


In spots where brush to make good duck blinds 
is scarce, a portable “fence” of reeds is a big 




























ae <r or ee a. help—and it's a time saver anywhere. It 
: —<— : Sa ‘ rolls up for carrying 

= oe a ee Y ' 

= a ae = and can be used either 

. ei <a a ne ple on land (held up by a 

= —- fy : Pe “a few light sticks) or on ; 
—<— a rubber boat or other 






small, low hunting craft 
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What could be simpler? Reeds or cat-tails are woven into 
a length of I-inch-mesh wire fencing, and a facing of burlap 
added along the bottom inside to keep out wind and pre- 
vent the hunter being visible between the slender lower stems 






Set up on land or water, the 
blind looks like any clump or 
island of reeds, and is large 
enough for one crouching man 




























Got some exception- 
al outdoor pictures? 
If you send them to 
our Picture Editor, 
with captions and re- 
turn stamps, we'll pay 
you good cash prices 
for every one we 
publish. So get yours 


into the mail today! 











BACKFIRE Why trops for 


birds — preda- 
tory or not—are bad. This illegal 
rig, meant to nab crows light- 
ing on the post, instead caught 
an owl, the crows’ great enemy! 





THE NAVY GROOMS A 
FUTURE SKEET CHAMP 


Keep your eye on Jackie Price, Jr., a 12- 
year-old with a future in skeet. Son of 
the commandant of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
Naval Air Station, the lucky lad is get- 
ting his groundwork from none other than 
Lieut. George Deyoe, outstanding shooter 
ond winner of 23 championships, who is 
stationed at the field to teach airplane 
junners how to hit fast-moving targets. 
ickie broke 25 straight after just six 
weeks’ shooting and is coming along fast 


MARKET FISHING IS AN 
AID TO SPORTSMEN HERE 


Revival of mullet fishing to meet war- 
time food needs brought this quick-freeze 
hamber to Morehead City, N.C.—and 
y to the sport anglers. Now they can save 
their excess catches, frozen to icy hard- 
ness, for Fourth of July dinner next year 
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A 500-pound tuna is sweated 
in. Schafer (checked shirt) 
let somebody else take pic- 
tures here while he contrib- 
uted his brawn as anchor man 
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Taking it easy. With tuna grounds so near, anglers 
can board charter boats at 8 a.m, instead of dawn 
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ITH enemy agents eager to en- 
ter this country, and to observe 
our naval activities, the Navy 

and Coast Guard must be careful about 

whe goes boating and where. In most 
waters, this has put a crimp in fishing, 
especially for big-game species lik« 
tuna. But off Bailey Island, a short rail 
and motor trip from Portland, Maine 
giant bluefins roll into the protect: 

waters of Casco Bay where fisherme! 
can get at them without red tape. And 
big ones are plentiful; Ned Schafer 
veteran ocean angler whose camera 
caught these exciting scenes, himself 
caught 467 and 425-pounders on the 
same trip. Also, with America’s fish sup- 
ply sharply cut, and tuna bringing a high 
price, sportsmen can sell their catches 
and help both to meet the food shortage 
and to defray part of the costs of their 
sport. So Bailey Island seems an an 
swer to the big-game angler’s prayers 
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Commercial fishermen off the island supply 


fresh bait for hooks and chumming purposes 


Frank Devereux of Trenton, N. J., Schafer's 
companion on the trip, pumps hard on a tir- 
ing fish. A skilled craftsman as well as a 
tuna expert, he makes his own rods and reels 
and built the angling chair he's using here 


Above: Devereux's beautifully machined homemade reel. Giant 


Maine 
Below: 


bluefins demand strong equipment and 39 or 54-thread line. 
Everybody gets ‘em! A neighboring angler leans into one 
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this Happened to Me! 


WHEN THE GRIZZLY CHARGED | 





WE PAY CASH | 
FOR ALL TRUE | 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 


TOLD THIS WAY 
















FOREST GUARD IN THE 
FLATHEAD NATIONAL FOREST, z, 
MONTANA, | WAS STATIONED 
AT BRUCE MOUNTAIN LOOKOUT, | 
14 MILES FROM SPOTTED mee 
BEAR RANGER STATION. x 

HEARING MY .30/40 tyre 
WINCHESTER HADJUST “RAZORBACKS 
ARRIVED AT SPOTTED 
BEAR FROM MY 
FATHER, | WALKED | 

DOWN TOPICK A 
iT UP. 

ON THE WAY 
BAcK—— __ -4, [ 

































ALAS | SeeS 
inc THINGS ? @>> 
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NO, | HELD MY FIRE, 
AND LET THE OLD 
Sow GO-THE FUR 

WAS NO GOODAT THAT 

TIME OF YEAR AL- 

THOUGH THE SEASON 

WAS ON.!| KEPT MY 

GUN OUT OF THE 

CASE ALL THE 

REST OF THE WAY 

5A TO THE LOOKOUT. 
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UNTING SEASONS for 1942-43 


Are you planning an out-of-state hunting trip this year? Here is OUTDOOR 


LIFE’S exclusive table of open hunting seasons for all states and provinces 









ALASKA 











LOUISIANA 











OVEMBER, 
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Oct. 15-Nov 

Oct. 15-Deec. 12° 
Oct. 15-Nov, 21* 
Nov. 1ll-Jan 9 
Nov. 11-Dec, 19* 
N 1l-Nov, 28* 
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N 0-Dec 

Sept. 19-Nov. 15* 
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Nov, 11-Nov, 15 
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Oct 1- Dec 20 
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No close season 
Aug 1-Feb. 28 


Sept 1-Jan. 31 
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ing its conclusions, the organization 
failed to point out the differences of 
hunting pressures in the two countries. 
The German system might be fairly suc- 
cessful for a few Germans, but I can 
imagine how successful such manage- 
ment would be if the hunters from one 
American state, such as Pennsylvania, 
were turned loose in Germany. No, the 
American system of game management 
for every John Henry is so much more 
colossal than anything Germany has 
that there is no comparison. John Henry 
(I should say, Fritz) does not hunt ganfe 
in Germany. 

Since boyhood I have read about the 
wonderful grouse hunting on the Scot- 
tish moors. Do you know why it is good? 
Those moors are divided into estates 
from several hundred acres to several 
thousand acres in size. They are owned 
by the wealthy. Most of the tracts are 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. You happen to be Lord Riverbrake, 
and by being born with such a name you 
can hunt grouse. (This is no slap at our 
courageous ally. England is a great 
country and we have much to be gained 
by being associated with her, but we do 
not need her system of land ownership, 
particularly when it comes to hunting.) 
Even the Englishmen who own those 
game lands have to lease them out, in 
many cases, to derive an income to re- 
main solvent. So each year those moors 
are shot over by people who have the 
money, and enormous bags are taken by 
a few shooters, the game being sold. 

In some years, on some of the better 
managed British estates, as many as 10,- 
000 grouse are killed on 24,000 acres. 
Sounds impressive, doesn’t it? Shucks! 
We have lots of areas as big as the whole 
of Wales, in South Dakota, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, where the kill of birds is 
twice that figure for the same acreage. 
Olie from the foundry works and Jimmy 
from the drug store get just as many as 
Mr. Bigshot from Minneapolis. The 
American way is so much better that 
there is no comparison. Even a non- 
resident can go to South Dakota and kill 
twenty-five pheasants (and, brother, I 
mean kill twenty-jive) for a $15 license. 


F YOU are of French ancestry, and like 
to hunt, you should be especially glad 
you live here instead of in France. Cen- 
turies of trapping birds with nets in 
southern France has depleted thousands 
of acres of feathered wildlife. The av- 
erage Frenchman has never had the op- 
portunity to learn what the sport of 
hunting is. The only places in France 
where there is game are in certain parts 
of the country where there is a _ pre- 
dominance of private hunting areas. 

So you are a duck hunter? To begin 
with, God gave North America the 
greatest variety and density of water- 
fowl in the world. Through our care- 
lessness and optimism we almost ruined 
this resource; but in 1935 we woke up, 
and since that time we have created 
thirteen million acres of breeding, ref- 
uge, and resting areas and—with the 
additional help of shooting 
regulations—have almost quadrupled the 
population in seven years. 

Well, let's look back across the At- 
lantic and see how European waterfowl 
have fared with the passing of time. As 
European waterfowl migrate from the 
Arctic and the North Sea to Africa, they 
pass over a countries and 
colonies. To this day countries 
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This Is Ours to Fight For 


(Continued from page 33) 


have failed to get together and set up 
a treaty regulating the shooting and pro- 
tection of that great group of sporting 
birds. Of course, it would be too late 
now, in many cases, because most of 
their former members are gone. When 
you shoot the last male or the last 
female of a species, all the good will, 
treaties, and hopes imaginable are not 
enough to restore it. If you like to hunt 
waterfowl you had better stay in Amer- 
ica. I might add that in spite of our un- 
educated ways (in the eyes of many 
Europeans) we had sense enough in 1918 
to draw up a treaty with Canada and 
Great Britain for the protection of our 
migratory birds; and in 1937 we made a 
similar treaty with Mexico. If England, 
France, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, and the rest 
had got together with similar treaties 
and management programs about 100 
years ago, they too would still have wild 
ducks for every Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

Big game! Kill a great stag, blow the 
horn, tip the glass of success! A big 
politician with a swastika armband can 
do that—but not Fritz in Hamburg. In 
the one season of 1940, some 187,000 deer 
were killed in Pennsylvania alone. 
Enough said. Our big-game herds are 
being managed and perpetuated for the 
use of every Jim Smith from coast to 
coast. You can have all the European 
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systems of big-game management you 
want, but give me the American way. 

There are several minor powers, do- 
minions, and colonies where the average 
sportsman is allowed to own a gun and 
to hunt. Canada is the outstanding 
country in this respect. The ideals of 
the founders of Canada were much the 
same as ours, and this is reflected in the 
rights and privileges of her people. 
However, the hunting rights and oppor- 
tunities for hunting for the average citi- 
zen in most Old World countries is lack- 
ing. In many countries it is legal to own 
firearms, and hunting rights are allowed; 
but economic conditions make most peo- 
ple unable to afford guns, ammunition, 
and equipment. 


HAT is the American way of game 

management? It is a plan of pro- 
tection, environment improvement, ref- 
uge systems, and public support for the 
management and perpetuation of our 
wildlife resource for the use of every 
American boy, girl, man, and woman. 
Our states administer the laws man- 
aging the wildlife within a state, and in 
recent years most states have got to the 
point where they are doing excellent 
jobs. The federal government adminis 
ters the laws dealing with our migratory 
wildlife. Of course we have made errors, 
and we will make more in the future 
but we are getting the job done. We 
have more game protectors, more re 
search men, and more qualified game 
administrators than all the other great 
powers combined. This is the American 
way. 

Our whole system is stupendous. To- 
day we have more than 400 million acres 
in state and federal wildlife refuges and 
reserves. This acreage is greater than 
the combined acreage of all the British 
Isles with Germany, France, and Sweden 
thrown in. Our hunters have more fire- 
arms than Germany has soldiers. The 
sportsmen in the United States took at 
least 200 million pounds of edible meat 
in the form of game last year, and that 
represented an annual harvest without 
hurting the breeding stock. 

I don’t believe that Hitler, Mussolini, 
Hirohito & Co. really understood how 
much inspiration Americans have for 
fighting when they started the present 
fracas. Tom Smith in Podunk has many 
more things to fight for than Nick in 
Naples, Fritz in Hamburg, or Swing-Too 
Low in Tokio, and if the freedom of 
field and forest and marsh is only one 
of them, it’s a stirring symbol of all. 
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“Do I got to call the cops?” 


DOORMAN: Now look. Camel. Please. 
It is a rule of the store. No animals 
allowed in without they got muzzles 
on. That’s— 

CAMEL: Ah. but I hay e work to do here. 
Master. I— 

DOORMAN: Aw, now lissen. Camel. 
Please do not make me call the cops. 





cameL: But, Pride of the Avenue, I'm the Paul Jones 
Camel, the living symbol of dryness in whiskey. And I'm 
here to tell those who seek my advice how dryness— 

DOORMAN: That does it! Dawggonit now, Camel, that 
settles it! You know they’s no such thing as dryness in 
whiskey! Now I am going to call the cops! Now I am— 
camet: Master, wait! Have vou never heard of dry Paul 
Jones whiskey! Do vou not know that it is dryness, or 


She very best buy 
is the whiskey thats dry 


1 blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 


lack of sweetness in Paul Jones which makes it so fudl- 
flavored? That it is this dryness which permits all of Paul 
Jones rich, peerless flavor to come through . 
undistorted? 


.. clear and 


DOORMAN: Yeah? Well now, mebbe so, Camel. mebbe so. 
But dawggonit I got my orders. An’ they don't say 
nothin’ about lettin’ no camels in here to talk about no 
expensive whiskies! So 

CAMEL: But, Master, this Paul Jones is not expensive! it 
DOORMAN: It ain t? 


cameL: Oh, Delight of Dowavers, this Paul Jones offers 
so superb a flavor for so modest a sum that wise men 
everywhere know it as a truly great buy! _@ 

DOORMAN: Well now ...look, Camel: Orders is or- 
ders, but—well, was you to walk in while I got this 





here sudden stroke o’ sun blindness, now... ? 


















because water conditions had grown 
worse. 

The first night out, I discovered one 
mistake I had made. I had brought no 
sleeping bag, but instead carried three 
Hudson Bay blankets. When it came 
time to camp, I began to wonder about 
the wisdom of spreading the blankets 
on wet ground; but my guide solved that. 
He cut some balsam boughs, spread them 
out evenly to form a maitress, threw a 
ground tarpaulin over them, and then 
laid my blankets on the _ tarpaulin. 
I slept well and dry. However, I am 
convinced that a good sleeping bag is the 
best kind of woodland bed, as long as it 
can be kept dry inside. I never have 
been in the Nipigon forest in winter, but 
Bruce told me that the temperature drops 
to 40 below. 

We paddled for 100 miles up the Mud 
River, battling swirling flood water, 
portaging around rapids, and fighting 
bad conditions all the way. We pitched 
three base camps and from them fanned 
out through the forest on the trail of 
moose. The forest in that region is all 
virgin, no timber ever having been cut 
from it. The trees, largely pine, reach 
heights of 100 feet or so, but seldom ex- 
ceed three feet in diameter. The wind 
rips through them with terrific velocity, 
and sometimes lays every tree flat for a 
half-mile stretch. And the moose, living 
up to their reputation of being just about 
the hardest animals to trail, in point of 
physical exertion required, usually chose 
blown-down areas in which to travel. 


HEN we worked out of camp, Wig 

and his guide would go off in one 
direction and Abel and I would take 
another. During those long hours with a 
guide who could understand only half 
of what I was saying and whose stock 
reply was “yes,” I was able to observe a 
lot about Indian manners and skill. I 
was the hunter, the nominal boss, and he 
was the hired guide; but actually my life 
was in his hands. His knowledge of the 
forest, his skill with a canoe, and his un- 
canny sense of direction enabled us to 
find our way about successfully. 

Abel's ability to find drinking water 
amazed me. I still don’t know how he 
did it: maybe he could smell fresh water. 
Anyway, we never were thirsty. One day 
we were trailing moose when Abel sud- 
denly stopped and squinted at the sky. 
He seemed always to be reading signs 
in the sky. “Eat,” he said, and started 
laying his things on the ground. 

I looked at my watch: it was noon. 
As I saw Abel get out the sandwiches, 
teapot, and other eating necessities, I 
wondered where he was going to get 
water to make tea.:But I soon found out. 
The Indian walked less than 150 feet, 
pushed back some underbrush, and there 
was a spring of clear water! We were 
traveling over an area where, perhaps, 
no man had walked for a hundred years; 
and I am sure my guide never had 
passed that spot. Yet he was so certain 
there was water that he got out our 
lunch and made a fire before attempting 
to fill the teapot. 

Our third camp was in the Rat Lake- 
Albany River section, about 100 miles 
north of Willet. When we reached the 
spot, we had been trailing moose the 
hard way for days, yet neither Wigger 
nor I, nor any of the guides had seen a 
solitary animal. The biggest game I had 
seen was a bear that, as Abel said, was 
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Moose and High Water 


(Continued from page 31) 


“making camp,” preparing to hibernate; 
but I didn’t attempt to shoot it. We knew 
that moose were around because we got 
some answers to our calls. We visited 
ten very large moose yards, areas usual- 
ly at the foot of a rise, where moose in 
herds of twenty-five or thirty had spent 
the past winter. But the animals now 
seemed to be on the move, probably in 
an effort to get out of the flood. 

We had been eating canned meat and 
bacon—not a speck of fresh meat—dur- 
ing the trip. We consumed great quanti- 
ties of preserved Canadian strawberries; 
and I learned to take sugar with my 
coffee. Sugar quickly restores body en- 
ergy drained by hard trailing of invisi- 
ble game. We were wet most of the 
time, and it rained for two solid days 
while we were at one camp. It was sheer 
luck that kept us from being crushed 
while we slept, when a tree was blown 
down by a storm. By the time we reached 
our third camp, Wig and I had given up 
the idea of ever even seeing a moose. 

And then it happened. Abel and I were 
trudging through the forest about half a 
mile from camp. Wig and his guide were 
off in another direction. We had heard 
no moose, had no idea any were near. 
Abel had not even tried calling. And 
suddenly there was a moose. Just like 
that! Directly ahead of us, perhaps 
seventy-five yards. I was wondering if 
the Roman nose and the antlers were 
real, when I heard Abel’s voice in my ear. 
“Shoot, shoot, shoot!” he whispered. I 
raised my rifle and fired. 

The moose went down, but I wasn’t 
sure he was fatally hit, so I fired a 
second shot. Later I learned that the 
first bullet, entering the animal's chest, 
had done its work well, and that the 
second was unnecessary. I used a Rem- 
ington .35 pump gun and an expanding 
bullet. I always carry a converted Krag 
as a spare, but never have shot it on a 
hunt. My moose measured fifty inches 
from tip to tip, and I counted seven 
points on each antler. 
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Abel and I went back to camp, pre- 
pared to lord it over Wig and Joe. But 
we ran into a surprise. They had got a 
moose too. In comparing notes, we dis- 
covered a series of surprising coinci- 
dences. Wig had come upon his animal 
unexpectedly at about the same time and 
distance from camp that I had. He and 
Joe had done no preliminary calling or 
other maneuvering. It just appeared, at 
a range of about seventy-five yards. He 
fired once, the bullet entering the chest 
and killing cleanly. The animal was 
about the same size as mine, and its 
antlers of the same class. About the only 
variation was that Wig used a .300 Savage 
rifle and did not fire a second shot. 

We had succeeded in spite of rain and 
high water. What looked like a total 
flop as a hunting trip had unexpectedly 
turned into a sort of jack pot. We had 
bagged the only two moose we saw on 
the entire expedition. 


ROM that point on, the moose were 

the guides’ problem. They cut them 
in two, cut fillets from the front quarters, 
removed the bones and, with linen thread, 
sewed the meat in easily handled sacks 
made of the hides. Wigger and I got the 
fillets, heads, and hind quarters; the 
Indians got the rest. I had the head of 
my moose prepared for a bust mount, 
but Wig kept only the antlers. 

We never got a taste of that fresh 
meat until we reached Bruce’s camp. 
We were too busy fighting bad water, 
and once almost lost the whole outfit. 
But once at camp, we dined on moose 
liver, the choicest of all moose meat; 
and consumed some of the fillets. 

If I ever go moose hunting again, I 
hope I don’t pick a period of the heaviest 
rainfall and biggest floods in years. But 
I will want an Indian guide. I was get- 
ting a little impatient with Abel Shap- 
waxkeesie and his promises, but he did 
come through. Anyway, the high water 
probably threw him as much out of form 
as it did the animals we were hunting. 
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WILL SERVE YOU FAITHFULLY 
t 
UNTIL NEW ONES ARE AVAILABLE 
3 
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. With Evinrude facilities completely devoted to the war effort, 
i there will be no new motors for civilian use until America’s 
: Victory is won. It’s important then, to take care of your motor 
A now ,,. and next season it will be ready to help you make 
n 2 ; 
the most of every precious recreation hour. 
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CLEAN CARBURETOR 4) PROTECT WITH OIL, THEN COVER 


If you want to make sure your Wipe the entire motor with 
motor will be ready to go, 
“first pull”, next spring, it is 
a good idea to empty fuel tank 
completely, also removing 


a cloth saturated with oil. 
This is a sound precaution 


ee 


anywhere, and particularly so 
near the sea coast, to prevent 
gasoline pipe and cleaning corrosion from salt-laden at- 
thoroughly. Clean the carbu- mosphere. Finally, wrap the 
retor, removing strainer plug motor in a piece of canvas, 
and screen, clean thoroughly an old blanket or heavy paper, 


and replace. and store in a dry place. 























BETTER STILL ... put your motor into the hands of an Evinrude dealer for annual check-up and 
safe winter storage. Every part of the motor will be thoroughly inspected, and if any servicing is 
needed, it can be most satisfactorily and economically done right at this time! EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4970 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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That Varminter 


F ALL the people on this earth 
who love the sharp crack of the 
high-powered rifle and the acrid 
smell of burning powder, those 
who go in for the hunting of the small 
and wary critters known as “varmints” 
are the hardest to satisfy. Most hunters 
are happy with rifles that will group into 


2 in. at 100 yd., but not the varmint 
hunters, because a crow, for example, 
offers a vital target measuring only 


about 1% x 3% in. Indeed, the average 
big-game hunter is very well served with 
a rifle and sights that will keep all shots 
in a 4-in. circle at 100 yd. To the varmint 
hunter that is only shotgun accuracy. 
He takes all the accuracy he can get and 
yells for more. 

These varmint shots sound like a hard 
bunch to please, and they are. Because 
they are so snooty they have been re- 
sponsible for the development of many 
very fine commercial cartridges—the .22 
Hornet, the .257, and the .220 Swift, all of 
which first existed as handmade ex- 
periments by varmint hunters who were 
looking for the ultra-ultra in accuracy. 
These varmint hunters of ours demand 
nothing less than perfection—nail-driv- 
ing accuracy, trajectory as flat as a 
stretched string, light report, mild recoil, 


and, if they can get it, low cost and 
flexibility. 
In searching for the ultimate, they 


have concocted no end of experimental 
cartridges. Some, like the ones we have 
mentioned, have had very real virtues 
and have eventually found their way 





into commercial produc- 
tion. Others that looked 
good on paper haven't 
panned out and have been 
forgotten. 

Right now the hottest 
of the wildcat cartridges 
is the .22 Varminter. It is 
gaining converts every 
day, and for the last year 
at least one custom bar- 
rel maker has made more 
Varminter barrels than 
anything else. With him, 
anyway, it is the first 
wildcat that has ever out- 
sold the .30/06, and the 
only other custom job 
that threatened to do so 
was the .257 back in the 
days when the .257 was spot news. So 
this Varminter must have something. 
Scratch the man who uses one and you'll 
find a fanatic who is bound to convert 
you or bust. He’ll fix you with his glit- 
tering eye, back you into a corner, and 
start telling you about the time he got 
the five straight crows at 300 yd., or shot 
119 ’chucks without a miss, taking all 
comers up to 375 yd. Then he'll dive into 
a drawer where he keeps his targets and 
come out with a couple of dozen groups 
running from dime-size ones shot at 100 
yd. to quarter-size ones shot at 200. 

Just what, where, when, why, and how 
is this nonpareil, this .22 Varmii ter car- 
tridge? 

It is simply the .250/3000 case necked 





Testing another Bull Pup Varminter for accuracy on an improvised 
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packing-box bench rest 
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Can Shoot! 





One of the custom rifles chambered for the Varminter—a 
Bull Pup with a big 6X imported ‘scope mounted by Stith 


down to take a .22 caliber bullet with the 
same, rather abrupt slope of shoulder 
retained. It was introduced in 1937 by 
J. Bushnell Smith, the famous custom 
loader and experimenter who is now on 


active duty in the Navy, and J. E 
“Jerry” Gebby, gunsmith and barrel 
maker, of Dayton, Ohio. Capt. G L 


Wotkyns, the experimenter who was 
largely responsible for the development 
of both the .22 Hornet and the .220 Swift 
also had his hand in it. 

Actually the faults of the Swift wer 
responsible for the development of the 
Varminter. The Swift is an excellent 
cartridge and the first of its class of 
ultrahigh-velocity calibers. However, it 
has two serious faults. First, the shape 
of the case is such that much of th 
powder burns in the barrel at terrific 
temperatures and as a consequence thé 
Swift, even with chrome-molybdenum 
barrels, the stiffest and most durabl 
barrel steel known to man, is a great 
little eroder with a relatively short life 
Depending on how the rifle is fired, 
good deal of erosion will be evident in 
Swift barrel in from 700 to 1,500 round 
The second serious fault of the Swift i 
that owing again to the shape of the cas 
the best accuracy is obtained only wit! 
maximum loads. In other words, th 
Swift is like an automobile motor that 
operates at maximum efficiency on! 
when it is driving the car at 85 mi. a 
hour. Furthermore, the Swift is a ten 
peramental cartridge for the handloade! 
Load it down and that gilt-edged a¢ 
curacy disappears. Change powders a! 
it flies out the window. 

The Varminter, on the other hand, i 
an exceedingly flexible cartridge. It dé 
livers amazing accuracy with maximul! 
loads around and in excess of 4,000 ft 
second. It also delivers accuracy just 
good with loads that duplicate those « 
the 2-R Lovell and K-Hornet. Load 
down to regular Hornet velocities or, f« 
that matter, to .22 Long Rifle high-spe¢ 
velocities and it is right in there pitc} 
ing. Powders? Within reason they’! 
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bookstore sales alone. So we arranged with the copy- 
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limited edition for our own readers at the cut price of KAduen 
$1.98. This $1.98 edition CANNOT be obtained in m_ 
bookstores. The bookstore price remains at $5.00! 
Mail the coupon today and be sure of getting your . ssonanenee . 
copy of this $5.00 volume at this bargain price of If you prefer to send $1.98 now we pay postage. Same refund guarantee. 
only $1.98! 
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rabbit 
a small target out at 300 yd., and the var- 
mint hunter needs all the accuracy possible 


Even an antelope jack is relatively 


just about the same to the Varminter. If 
you run out of No. 4320 you can use No. 
4064. No more 4064, then use 4350. If you 
can’t find that, use 3031 or pancake flour. 
Again using the comparison to a motor, 
the Swift is like the hot plane motor that 
functions well only on high-test aviation 
gas, whereas the little Varminter is like 
the Diesel which burns good oil, bad oil, 
or Philadelphia scrapple. 

In spite of the tremendous velocities 
the little cartridge develops, erosion is 
about like that of the .270, and for the 
man who wants a hot-shot .22 this is a 
matter to be taken into consideration in 
these days when new barrels are plenty 
tough to get. In other words, even with 
the hottest loads no noticeable erosion is 
present even after 1,500 rounds or so. 
Probably its sterling accuracy would fall 
off after 2,500 rounds, but 2,500 shots 
through one barrel is a lot of shooting! 

As it stands, the Varminter appears to 
be, by a very slight margin, the most ac- 


curate cartridge in existence. It will 
shoot a higher percentage of small 
groups than will any cartridge that I 
have ever seen. It seems to be a trifle 


more accurate than a good heavy-bar- 
reled .270 or .257 and also slightly more 
accurate than a Swift. It is a great deal 
more accurate than cartridges like the 
30/06 and 7 mm. It does not seem sensi- 
tive to slight differences in the weights 
of the powder charge and in the weights 
of bullets. For that reason it delivers a 
minimum of “flyers,” those unpredictable 
shots which for some unknown reason 
are outside the main group and enlarge it. 

Just one sort of a man Var- 
minter, the chap who dotes on long- 
range vermin shooting. The varmint 
hunter who almost never shoots at more 
than 150 yd. ought to stick to the milder 
and less expensive Hornet. The man who 
thinks a 200-yd. shot a long one is very 
well fixed up with a 2-R Lovell. On the 
other hand, the Alaskan eagle hunter, 
who often has to shoot at 350 or 400 yd., 
the Eastern woodchuck hunter who had 
rather make one 400-yd. shot than 10 at 
200, and the Southwestern jack-rabbit 
and coyote hunter who gets opportuni- 
ties up to 400 yd., will find in the Var- 
minter a precision instrument which has 
no equal. 

How a 
shoot! 

I have a friend who chambers and fits 
all the Varminter barrels made by a 
famous barrel maker. Every rifle is shot 
before it is shipped, since the maker does 
not want to have the reputation of a 


needs a 


well-made Varminter’ will 
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good barrel ruined by a poor job of bed- 
ding. In testing, he uses a bench rest and 
a 10X ’scope, and I have yet to see a 10- 
shot group fired by this expert shot that 
measured more than % in. The average 
group is so small that I would not be- 
lieve it if I had not seen it with my own 
eyes. However, a lot of that depends on 
the man behind the gun, and the ordi- 
nary shot with a ’scope of less than 8 or 
10X can’t expect to rush out to the range 
and shoot 5s-in. groups. 

On the other hand, my wife, Jack Hol- 
liday, a gun nut, Al Ronstadt, a local 
shooting pal, and I burned up, one after- 
noon, about 200 rounds of Varminter 
ammunition in a light rifle, which 
weighed only 714 lb. with Weaver 4X 
‘scope, from an improvised bench rest 
made out of a packing box. The groups 
ran from %s to 114 in. at 100 yd. No shot 
fired by any of us was farther than % 
in. from the point of aim. Under those 
conditions that is astounding accuracy. 
If we had been better shots, those groups 
would have been smaller. If we had been 
shooting from a better bench rest they 
would also have been smaller. If we had 
a ’scope of higher power, they would 
have been smaller. A heavier barrel 
would also have reduced their size. 

Cases for the Varminter can be made 
by running .250/3000 cases through a full- 
length die. They can also be made by an 
ambitious man by running .30/06 cases 
through a series of dies and by trimming 
the neck. Pressures appear to be 
than those of the Swift, and cases last al- 
most indefinitely. Regular bullets for the 
Hornet made by Sisk or by the factories 
can be used with moderate velocities in 
the Varminter; but an excellent line of 


less 





special, very sharp-pointed bullets is 
made for the cartridge by Wotkyns- 
Morse. Because of 
bullets retain ve- 
locity and buck 
| i 
tridge is fodder for the Army's .50 caliber 
machine gun. Beside it is the M2 .30/06 used 
by troops in the field. At right, .50 caliber 


their shape, these 
Strong medicine for the Axis! The big car- 
bullet next to the standard 180-grain .30/06 


bullets, 
speeds, 


wind well. The Sisk Express 
especially constructed for high 
can be used at extreme velocities. 

Here is some reloading dope as worked 
out by J. Bushnell Smith. The 40 gr. 
Sisk Express bullet can be given a veloci- 
ty of 4,491 ft. a second with 40 gr. of 
No. 4320. The 45-gr. 8X Wotkyns-Morse 
bullet will travel 4,155 when boosted 
along with 38 gr. of No. 3031. The 50-gr. 
Sisk Express bullet will do 4,145 with 40 
gr. of No. 4320, and 38 gr. of No. 4320 will 
drive the 55-gr. Sisk Express bullet at 
3,855. To duplicate the 2-R Lovell, 22 gr. 
of No. 4198 will push a 50-gr. bullet along 
at 3,150, and to better the .22 Long Rifle, 








8 gr. of bulk shotgun powder will give a 
46-gr. Hornet bullet 1,780. 

The ideal way to get a .22 Varminter 
would be to use a Model 70 Winchester 
action made for the .250/3000 cartridge; 
then the magazine does not need to be 
blocked up. A regular Model 70, Enfield, 
or ’98 Mauser would have to be. But first 
you would have to catch a gunsmith with 


i 


Varmint calibers all: .257 Roberts, .220 Swift, 
.22 Varminter, and 2-R Lovell. Note the abrupt 
shoulder of the Varminter—the factor which 
probably explains its accuracy and flexibility 





time and barrel blanks, something which 
is pretty hard to do these troubled days. 

The name “Varminter” has been copy- 
righted; but there is nothing patentable 
about a cartridge, so several barrel mak- 
ers have in the past turned out Varminter 
barrels marked “.22 Var.” in order to get 
around the law. In case this little essay 
has made any reader’s mouth water, here 
is a cheering word: The Varminter car- 
tridge is just too good and fulfills too 
much of a need to remain kicking around 
in the wildcat class. After Hirohito and 
Hitler are on the run, it is one of the 
cartridges which is practically certain 
to come out in a standard factory rifle 
which anyone can have by the simple 
process of laying 50 bucks or so on the 
counter of his favorite sporting-goods 
store. May that day speedily arrive! 

What about the Varminter on big 
game? Why bring that up? Deer and 
black bear have been killed with Var- 
minters, but the cartridge is not a big- 
game cartridge, any more than it is a 
plinking cartridge to bust pop bottles 
with, although it would be pretty good 
for that work too. 

Like the Swift, the Varminter will kill 
big game like lightning under favorable 
conditions. Almost two years ago I re- 


layed to the readers of OwvtTpoor LIF! 
some of the things Swift users had re- 
ported on big-game kills. More than a 
hundred letters came in from men who 
had hunted big game with the little 
Swift. Fifty percent said the Swift was 


a wonderful killer. The other 50 percent 
said the Swift smelled. It was interest 
ing to note that the 50 percent who said 
the Swift would kill big game neatly and 
with dispatch had all shot their game 
under favorable conditions. Those who 
said it wasn’t any good had shot under 
unfavorable conditions—through brush, 
at long range, or had hit with poorly 
placed shots. As they all added up, it 
appeared that the Swift, in the hands 
of the ordinary man anyway, just wasn’t 
a big-game rifle. Neither is the Var 
minter, and hunting anything other than 
vermin with either of them is in thé 
nature of a stunt, just as hunting bi; 
game with a handgun is a stunt. 

The .22 Varminter with a well-made 
well-straightened, medium-heavy barre! 
competently bedded in a good stock and 
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equipped with a target-type ‘scope of 8 
or 10X just now appears to be the most 
accurate long-range varmint cartridge in 
existence. But just wait; if the boys 
ever find a combination that will come 
a little nearer to putting all the bullets 
in the same hole, they'll drop it like a 
hot potato! 


50 CAL. HEAVY 
MACHINE GUN CARTRIDGE 


® Because of armor and self-sealing gas 
tanks on planes, .30 caliber machine guns 
aren’t being worn by the best-dressed 
combat planes this season. Instead they 
blossom out with 37 mm. cannon like the 
Airacobra’s, or with several 20 mm. can- 
non like those of the newer British Hur- 
ricanes and Spitfires and certain new 
American fighters. Such planes as the 
American Warhawk mount six .50 cali- 
ber heavy machine guns, and just in 
case you have never seen a picture of the 
fodder they use we’re reproducing one 
here, in comparison with the .30/06 M2 
cartridge as used in the infantry rifle 
and in light machine guns. 

The tremendous .50 caliber cartridge 
uses a boattail bullet like the old M1’s, 
172-gr., 9 degree, .30 caliber bullet, but 
more so, weighing 957 gr., and its case 
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MARBLES 
Flexible Rear 
Sight 


Fasily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
poacion when struck. Can 
» folded down when not State make and 
in use. model of gun 


'< HU NG 
MARBLES "Nn 
No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 


or field sight you need, Marble's make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 


Price, $4.00. 









Sporting Z Standard Front Si 
, : F Sight. 
Leaf Sight, Flat Top 1 to or 3 32 in. Ivory or 


No. 69. Price, $1.50 Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, e.c. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-122) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 
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DUXBAK Bi-Swing Back : 
HUNTING COATS \ 


The Duxbak Bi-Swing Back Vv ) S 
Hunting Coat assures greater y i 

freedom of action and more - 
hunting comfort. Made in a 
variety of heavy and 
light materials to suit ) 
your hunting tastes. 


All-Wool Hunter’s Plaid 
The popular Duxbak all-wool 
plaid hunting coats give the 
greatest possible warmth, 
comfort and service. They 
are full lined, durable and 
waterproofed. 
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eventually mar your barrel. Often there 
is a residue of lead just forward of the 
chamber that is difficult to remove even 
with this solvent-and-brass-brush proc- 
ess. It has been pounded down by the 
high pressures there until it is almost 
a part of the barrel. It can be taken out 
by coating it with blue (mercuric) oint- 
ment, a foul-looking mixture which can 
be purchased at any drug store and 
which is simply metallic mercury mixed 
with lard. If the lead is thin, one ap- 
plication will cause it to amalgamate 
with the mercury and then one can 
simply wipe it out. If it is thick, it will 
take several applications ... along with 
plenty of patience. Rolling pure metallic 
mercury around in the barrels will also 
do the trick, I understand. 

Bad cases of leading when the barrel 
has had good care, come from barrels 
that have not been thoroughly polished. 
They may look like mirrors but a micro- 
scope would show traces of the reamer 
marks, just as a rifle barrel which metal- 
fouls badly was not well lapped. In time, 
though, the shot charges will lap the 
barrel and if it is kept clean the lead 
will stop accumulating. 

However, any barrel, no matter how 
well polished, will pick up a little lead 
just forward of the chamber, and the 
man who takes pride in his gun should 
use his brass brush every time he cleans 
the tube.—Jack O’Connor. 


/ 

Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help | 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address | 

| your questions to him in care of this mag- 

| azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his | 
| reply, which will be sent to you by mail | 
ae 


Kill—And Save Meat 


Question: I was very interested in Gamble’s 
comment on the use of the .375 Magnum on deer. 
A lot of hunters would claim that the use of the 
.375, the .405, and the .35 Newton, as well as 
other portable cannons, on deer is so destructive 
as to make the very angels weep. 

But they aren’t. The reason is that the bul- 
lets—except for the .405—are designed for deep 
penetration, and hence do not expand to the 
maximum. Also the twist of the .375 is not so 
rapid as that of the high-intensity .30 caliber 
arms. As a consequence, the big .375’s do not 
fly to pieces, like the .30 calibers, and tear up a 
lot of venison. However, with their great weight 
and diameter they kill like lightning.—D. A. S., 
U.S. Army. 


Answer: Right you are!—J. O'C 


Polishing Stock 


Question: My gunstock has a new oil finish 
which is now perfectly hard and dry, but I'd 
like a greater shine. What would you recom- 
mend?—R. T., Conn. 


Answer: Why don’t you try ordinary furniture 


wax? Rub it on the stock and then polish with 
a dry rag. You'll get a good shine that way.— 
J. ave 


Shot Produces 


Question: Because I was interested in your 
buckshot dope in a recent issue I’m passing 
along my experiences and findings on the use of 
a shotgun on coyotes. I have killed more than 
250 of the little wolves from a plane. 

I first used an 8 gauge single, then a 10 gauge; 
but I found I needed a lighter gun, because the 
speed of the plane makes any shot a fast one. 
I now use an improved-cylinder 12 and my find- 
ings agree very much with yours. 

Have shot almost 100 coyotes with the 12 and 
have used 27-pellet buck, the BB load, and No. 
2 chilled. I have given the matter considerable 
thought, because when coyote pelts are worth 
$10 or $15 it burns me up to have one crawl 


Small 





No. 4 is too 
small; and the BB and buck loads produce too 


away. No. 2 is definitely the best. 
thin a pattern. With the No. 2’s I get those 
lucky head and spine hits you mention. The 
same thing holds true with feathered game, and 


I use the smallest shot size that will do the 
work,—F. R. H., S. Dak. 
Answer: Thanks a lot for the dope. Your ex- 


perience is so interesting, so unique, and so nice 
a confirmation of what I’ve found out on the 
pattern board, that I’m passing it along.—J. O’C 


Caps in Revolver 


Question: Having just obtained a fine .22 Colt 
Officers’ Model, I have a couple of questions t 
ask. I'd like to use CB caps and shorts in the 
revolver as well as Long Rifles. Would you ad- 
vise me to do it? Also, I'd like to cut the 6-in 
barrel off to 4 in. What do you think?—T. M 
Conn. 


Answer: Stick to the Long Rifles. If you use 
the shorts, or the worthless, inaccurate CB caps, 
your chambers will eventually erode so that you 
won't be able to seat the Long Rifles. I'd stick 
to the 6-in. barrel. The longer sighting radius 
makes for better accuracy.—J. O’C. 


Sighting In Means Shooting 


Question: My .30/06 is sighted in for my 
favorite deer cartridge, the 150-gr. at 2,960 ft. a 
second. After deer season I want to hunt elk 
with the 220-gr. bullet, but hate like the devil 
to shoot up any of my precious cartridges sight 
ing in for it. Can you tell me how to adjust 
sights without shooting?—C. D. W., Colo. 


Answer: No can do. Every rifle is a law unt 
itself as to how it will handle different bullet 
weights, different powder charges, etc. It de 
pends on the bedding of the barrel and acti 
in the stock, the weight of the barrel, and other 
factors. I’ve seen .30/06 rifles that would put 
any bullet made for it into a 6-in. circle at 20 
yd. and .30/06 rifles that would need a 2'-ft 
circle to inclose their groups. Sorry—but y 
have to shoot it!—J. O'C. 


Military ‘Scopes 


Question: A former national-match rifle sh 
and big-game hunter of considerable experience, 
for several months I’ve been helping to trai 
the Army company to which I am attached 
rifle shooting. The thought has often occurred 
to me that a 4X hunting ‘scope would be the 
business in the hands of selected riflemen f 
actual fighting. Could you shed the light « 
why the Army does not have a sniping ’scope?- 
G. P., Ist Sergeant, U. S. Army. 


Answer: You've got me, pal. Possibly ths 
ordnance people have had more experience with 
target-type "scopes than with the hunting typ« 
and feel that they are too frail for actual cor 
bat. Both the Russians and the Germans us¢ 
sniping ‘scopes; Russian glasses appear to 
4X, the Germans’ 2'%4X and 4X.—J. O’C. 


He’s Half Right 


Question: A friend claims the 
was invented by an American, and that 
once the official U.S. Army side arm, 
he is full of prunes.—W. L. G., Wash. 


Luger pistol 
it w 


I cla 


Answer: Your friend is both right and wror 
The Luger was invented by an American nam¢ 
Borchardt and was called, at one time, 
Borchardt-Luger. It never was the official U.S 
Army side arm—was tested but never adopted 
But it’s been used as an army pistol by Gé 
many and other nations.—J A 
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Good Choice 


Question: For several seasons I’ve been usi 
a 20 gauge double with 26-in. barrels bored 
proved-cylinder and modified for all-round N« 
Carolina shooting. I can afford only one ¢ 
and I wonder what you think of my 
Many of my friends tell me it is too light 
too open 

It may interest you to know that I could 
kill squirrels worth a darn with 1 oz. of No. ¢ 
chilled, but when I switched to soft shot I 
knocked them cold. Does the soft shot expar 
—L. B. F., North Carolina. 


choic 


Answer: Between you and me and the ga 
a 
post, I think you made a very wise choice, 
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only for upland shooting but for all bird shoot- 
ing. You'll handle a gun like that faster, and 
shoot more quickly, than you would a closer- 
bored gun in a larger gauge. A light, open- 
bored, short-barreled gun gets a lot more game 
than a long tom with a longer theoretical range. 
Your right barrel will take quail to 35 yd. and 
ducks to about 40, and your left barrel will take 
ducks to at least 45 yd. And believe me, a 45- 
yd. shot on a duck is the one that most people 
describe as being 75. 

I am at a loss to understand your experience 
with soft shot. The notion, long prevalent among 
quail hunters in the South, that soft shot ex- 
pands on game, is a lot of bunk; the velocity of 
a shotgun pellet is not great enough to make it 
expand. Probably the explanation is that your 
gun happens to pattern that particular load bet- 
ter than the other; in that case you're hitting 
the squirrel with more shot. For most shooting 
I think that the best load you could find would 
be the trap load of No. 8. It has been my ex- 
perience that high-velocity loads of any kind 
pattern rather poorly in an improved-cylinder 
barrel, and because of the poor patterns they are 
less effective than the milder loads.—J. O’C. 


Woodchuck ‘Scope 


Question: What would be the best ‘scope to 
mount on my .220 Swift for woodchuck hunt- 
ing?—C. G., New York. 


Answer: Best bet is a target-type ‘scope of 
from 8X to 10X, like the Lymans, Feckers, and 
Unertls. Not quite so good for woodchuck and 
prairie-dog hunting, but better for moving game, 
is the Weaver 440 on low mounts like the Stith 
or Weaver B.—/J. O'C. 


Quite Unlikely! 


Question: My friend says I'll have to shoot 
my deer at 1,000 yd. where he wants to take me. 
I told him to include me out, and he responded 
that his average kill on deer was from 600 to 
1,000 yd! I said I'd killed some deer myself, 
with most shots running from 50 to 200 yd. He 
came back then with the straight-faced state- 
ment that he once saw a man shoot the heads off 
seven successive turkeys offhand at 500 yd. 

That all sounds very queer to me, from what 
I've seen of the world, but maybe I need educat- 
ing. Is this stuff possible? What kind of a rifle 
is accurate enough to shoot off turkey heads at 
500 yd.?—F. L. G., Tex. 


Answer: Your friend is either a pretty poor 
judge of distance or is given to exaggeration. 
You’re right when you say that most white-tail 
deer are killed at between 50 and 200 yd. In 
many sections most are killed at less than 100. 

Using the very best equipment—a 4X ‘scope 
with cross hairs, a heavy-barreled rifle firing a 
high-velocity bullet—a good rifleman shooting 
with a sling from the prone cannot depend on 
hitting game at much beyond 400 yd. Actually, 
with the average deer rifle and open sights, 
shooting from the offhand, a hit on a deer at 150 
yd. is a pretty darned good shot. 

The most accurate rifles in the world, fired 
from bench rests and equipped with 8 or 10X 
scopes will just about group into a 6-in. circle 
at 500 yd. I think your friend meant 50 yd.— 
r maybe 50 ft.—but not 500 yd.!—J. O’C. 





No Good! 


Question: My Spanish automatic pistol is 
narked ‘“‘Vengedor, 6.5.” The .25 A.C.P. car- 
tridge almost—but not quite—fits it. Can you 
tell me the caliber?—W. A. S., Calif. 


Answer: The caliber of your pistol is the 6.5 
mm. Bergmann, about a .26. 
not made in the U.S., and even if it were I 
vouldn’t advise you to shoot it in that Spanish 

»t-metal wonder.—J. O’C. 


Big Improvement 


Question: The manufacturer tells me that my 
410 double-barrel shotgun can be safely re- 
hambered for the 3-in. shell. I use the little 
in on upland game birds. 
the change? 
effectiveness of the .410 ball or rifled slug on 
eer?—R. R. T., Calif. 


Answer: I'd have the gun rechambered by all | 
The 3-in. .410 shell has just half again 


eans. 
s many shot with its charge of 3% oz. as the 
2-in. shell has with its charge of % oz. The 
in. shell is only a little behind the 20 gauge 
d is a very effective short-range game getter. 
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The cartridge is | 


Would you advise | 
Also, what is your notion of the | 





A Suggestion to the Millions of .22 


SHARE VOOR RIFLE 


cal. Rifle Owners 


WITH YOOR NEIGHBOR 


Right now, 
thousands 


more 
than 
ever want a Moss- 
berg .22 —the military type sporting 
rifle — because in these stirring times 
they feel the natural American urge to 
have and use a gun. 





We cannot supply that demand. Our 
efforts and facilities are 100° on War 
Production. 


So we respectfully make this sugges- 
tion to owners of .22 cal. rifles of all 
makes — Share your rifle with your 
neighbor. Explain the rules of safety. 
Show him how to handle and operate 
a rifle, how to “draw a bead” on the 
target. Let him experience the thrill of 
shooting. Use ammunition sparingly, 
and share the expense. You'll be mak- 
ing a real contribution to the war effort 
... for a nation of marksmen is un- 
conquerable! 


JOIN A GUN CLUB, OR START YOUR OWN 
The National Rifle Association Cooperates 

To every owner of a gun and to every patriot — 

another suggestion. Right now is the time to apply 

for membership in the Rifle or Gun Club in your 

community. You'll find the members are the nicest, 


friendliest folks in town. And, though 
small arms ammunition may be scarce, 
reasonable quantities are available to 
such recognized clubs, Or, start your own 
shooting club. We will supply free, 
through The National Rifle Association, 
a helpful and interesting book on how 
to establish 


such a club. 


and conduct 





Manufacturers, in normal times, of .22 cal RIFLES + SHOT- 
GUNS « TELESCOPE SIGHTS « TARGO GUNS and Equipment 


HELP MAKE AMERICA NOW, AS IN THE 
PAST, A NATION OF MARKSMEN 


To every owner who agrees to share 
his rifle—regardless of the make of the 
rifle—we will send, absolutely free, an 
authoritative, illustrated booklet “The 
Guidebook to Rifle Marksmanship,” 
prepared by the National Rifle Associ- 
ation of America—a book every shooter 


will want. _ 
sv 


















0. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 26011 St. John St. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Sirs I agree to “Share my .22 cal. rifle’? andr 
will vit 1 neighbor to shoot with me,L—¥ 
P c 11 ipy of *'The Guidebook to 

Rifle Marksmanship.” 

Pleas 1 me the N. R.A. booklet on howl 


! 
onduet a shooting club. \ 
ameen your list to receive~— 

utalogu@~of postwar Mossbergs 
possible after the war is won, 


PLI FE PRINT 


City State 

















a many an occasion 


afield when just a little faster 
and better gun-pointing re- 
$ults in a hit instead of a 
miss. The balance of a 
gum hasalottodowith | 
consistent success in up- / 
land game shooting. 
Fox shotguns have 
long been known for 
ities that produce 
e balance. 
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Today the 


skill of Fox 
craftsmen is 
contributing 
all-im- 
portant job of 


to the 


preserving the 
American way of 

life, including the 
freedom to enjoy 
glorious days afield 
with rod and gun. So 
for atime your dealer 
ray not be able to sup- 
ply you with the exact 
Fox model in the gauge 
and barrel length you 
want. But every Fox gun- 
maker is looking for- 
ward confidently to the 
time when he will again 
be making that fine qual- 
ity of “doubles” that you 
have a right to expect in 
a Fox gun. 

Fox Gun Division 

Savage Arms ¢ orporation 


Uric a, N » & 
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DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOTGUNS 


FOR FINE BALANCE 


FAMOUS 


62 


| In the old days, 


shell came out, 
killing 


before the 3-in 
I found the .410 terribly lacking in 


| power, but with the new shell I’ve seen some 


remarkable shooting 

The ball load for the .410 should never be used 
on deer. The ball weighs only around 60 gr., and 
it’s about as effective as a thrown peanut. The 
93-gr. slug for the .410 would be far better, but 
even that should never be used on anything 
larger than a coyote. Ballistics on the .410 rifle 
slug: Weight of slug, 93 gr.; velocity at muzzie, 
1,470; energy at muzzle, 460; velocity at 100 
yd., 1,030; energy at 100 yd., 225. As you see, 
the power of the rifle slug is only about half 
that of some handgun cartridges, so my guess 
would be that unless you happen to strike the 
brain or spine, a deer hit at 100 yd. with a .410 
slug would run off to die a lingering death.— 


J. ove. 


.250,/3000 for Deer 


Question: A friend tells me that my .250/3000 
Savage hasn't enough power for white-tail deer. 
Do you agree?—P. S. H., West Virginia 


Answer: He's talking through his hat. The 
250/3000 is one of the best white-tail car- 
tridges made, and particularly with the 100-gr. 
bullet at 2,800 ft. a second it will usually knock 
out a white-tail up to 200 yd. with any solid 
body hit. Hits in the chest cavity usually kill 
like lightning. Some years ago I shot a number 
of white-tails with that little cartridge, and 
thought it killed a little better than the Krag 
and much better than the .30/06. It gets ef- 
ficiency from its high velocity.—/J , A 


Comb Too High 


Question: At your suggestion, I have shot a 
couple of rounds of skeet and have patterned my 
gun as I would on the field, and find that even 
though I bring my cheek firmly to the comb 
each time, the shot charge goes high and to the 
left. Is my gun barrel bent? My skeet coach 
was inclined to think so.—R. B. J., New Jersey. 


Answer: What is wrong, I think, is that the 
comb of your shotgun is too high and too thick, 
and your eye is not in line with the barrel. Take 
a rasp and work down and thin the comb until 
you look right down the barrel without effort, 
and then your patterns will hit where you point. 
Try the gun out every now and then as you 
work, and don’t overdo it.—jJ. O’C 


Model 88 Military 


Question: My German military rifle is marked 
“Erfurt 1893, Kar. 88.” Is it suitable for re- 
barreling to .257 or .30/06?—F. B. G., Conn 


Answer: You have the Model 88 German mili- 
tary carbine, which is sometimes called the 88 
Mauser and also the 88 Mannlicher, but which 
more nearly represents Mannlicher than Mauser 
action. It doesn’t have strength enough for the 
hotter high-intensity cartridges like the .30/06 
or the .257, but is adequately strong—according 
to one barrel maker—for the good 7 mm. car- 
tridge. Pressures of the 7 mm, run somewhat 
lower than the others.—J. O'C. 


Tough to Stop 


Question: Am contemplating the purchase of 
a .300 H. & H. Magnum Model 70 Winchester 
rifle for Alaskan brown bear. Do you consider 
it heavy enough to stop the big bears cold with 
the 220-gr. Silvertip bullet? I'm getting a re 
loading tool for that caliber, too, and I sealins 
if you would give me the dope on handloads?— 


W. B. A. S., Wash. 


Answer: The .300 H. & H. Magnum is a fine 
powerful cartridge, one which I think is un- 
doubtedly the best long-range cartridge for 
heavy game in the world With the 220-gr 
Silvertip bullet at a velocity of 2,700 ft. a 
second, it should be a wonderful elk, moose, or 
grizzly rifle at long ranges 

I believe, too, that it would be a good Alaskan 
brown-bear rifle with those heavy bullets. How- 
ever, I have never hunted in Alaska. A friend 
who has taken several parties up there tells me 
he’d want a .375 for that work. Those bears 
are pretty tough, he says, and they are hard to 
stop—and often they are shot at short range 
where they have to be stopped. Another Alaskan 
veteran hunts the big brown bear with a .270 
and reports excellent results. So if the .270 is 
adequate the .300 should be more than enough! 
It might be interesting to try loading the very 





strongly constructed 220-gr. Core-lokt bullet into 
the .300 Magnum. it that wouldn't shoot thr: h 
one of the big fellows I don’t know any 
that would 

Here are some handloads for the .300 Mag i 
62 gr. of No. 3031 will give you 3,500 ft. a 
second with the 125-gr. jacketed bullet. That 
should make a fine vermin load. With the 150 
gr. bullet you'll get 3,300 with 68 gr. of N 
4350. The 172-gr. bullet and 50 gr. of No. 4064 
will produce 2,620, and that should be a mild 
but very effective deer load. On the other hand, 
62 gr. of the same powder would produce 3,040 
with the 172-gr. bullet—an excellent sheep load 
Also 58 gr. of No. 4064 and the 180-gr. bullet 
will produce a velocity of 2,950, and 67 gr. of 
No. 4350 and the 180-gr. bullet will get you a 
velocity of 3,160 ft. a second. That would be a 








super .270.—J. O’C. 
Krag Action for Swift? 
Question: Can a .220 Swift barrel be mount 





on my Krag action? Any advice about d i 
M.,U.S 





sions, etc., will be appreciated. 
Army 
Answer: Sorry—but the Krag action is not 


suitable for the Swift. 
handle about 42,000 lb. of pressure, 
the Swift run well beyond 50,000. Another thing, 
the Krag uses a rimmed cartridge and the Swift 
case is semirimmed. 

Your best bet for a hot-shot vermin cartridge 
would be the .219 Zipper, which the Krag action 
would handle all right. Other good ones wou 
be the .25 caliber Neidner-Krag, or the 
Neidner; but getting a tailor-made barrel right 
now is a tough proposition, because barrel mak- 
ers are all tied up in war work.—J. O’C 


Krags are made to 


but those of 


] 
iC 
> 


N 


.30 Newton Loads 


Question: Recently I had some .30 Newt 
loads chronographed and I thought you and 
some of OUTDOOR LIFE’S readers might be 
interested: 60 gr. of No. 4064 gives the 172-gr 
bullet 3,100 ft. a second; 65 gr. of No. 4350 
moves the 220-gr. slug at 2,840; and 68 gr. of 
No. 4350 produces 3,500 in the 172-gr.!—E. M. 
A., Mont 

Answer: Wow! The foot-pounds of free re- 


coil on the butt end of that rifle must be 
thing too. I have never had a .30 Newton, but 
the large-capacity case, with its abrupt shoul- 
der, seems to be more efficient in the burning of 
modern powders than the .300 H. & H. Magnum 
case.—J. O’C 


some- 


Hardly Sporting 





Question: Have used my .25/20 on everything 
from woodchuck to deer, and find it a very sweet 
little rifle My choice of ammunition is the 
60-gr. high-speed. Can you give me some dope 
on it?—L. B., Pa 
Answer: To be perfectly frank, I think 
criminal to use a .25/20 even on small de 
that cartridge has neither the bullet 
the velocity to make it an effective killer. The 
smallest cartridge that should be used on deer 
and then only with carefully placed 


it is 
er, aS 


weight nor 


shots, is the 


25/35. Let us compare the two: The .25/35 uses 
a 117-gr. bullet at 2,280 ft. a second, and an 87 
gr. at 2,650. The .25/20 uses an 86-gr. at 1,45 
or a 60-gr. at 2,210. I'll bet you have wounde 
at least one buck for every one you have kille 
The .25/20 should not be regularly used on any- 


thing larger than coyote or fox.—J. O’C 








Better Bet 

Question: I want the best long-range rifle of 
heavy caliber for use on Alaskan moose a 
grizzlies at ranges up to 400 yd., an m wha 
I hear about it, I am interested in Britis 
333 Jefferey caliber. Please give me the € 
yn that rifle and tell me where I could have one 
made in the U.S. Any other suggestions will 
be appreciated.—W. G. B., Calif 





Answer: The dope on the .333 cartridge 
this; It uses a 250-gr. bullet at 2,500 ft. a sec 
and a 300-gr. slug at 2,200. The retained velocity 


of the 250 at 300 yd. is 1,930 ft. a second; that 
of the 300-gr. 1,700. 

I shouldn’t advise you to attempt to obtain 
.333 Your only chance would be to pick oné 


up at second hand, and then ammunition w 
be practically impossible to get, though 
mal times you could import it from gl 
The .333 bullet is an odd size, and you woul 
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not even be able to reload if you desired to. 

A far better bet would be the purchase of a 
Winchester Model 70 in the .375 H. & H. caliber, 
which is a standard caliber in the U. S., Britain, 
and the rest of the world. For the sake of 
a quick comparison, its heaviest bullet is the 
300-gr., which leaves the muzzle at 2,450 and 
gets to 300 yd. with 1,830. It has the .333 licked 
on all counts.—/J. O’C. 


English Shotgun 


Question: I have a British shotgun with bar- 
rels marked “Sir Joseph Whitworth Fluid 
Steel.”’” Is it a modern gun, and would you con- 
sider it safe to shoot with modern loads?— 
F. P. M., Mass. 


Answer: That is first-rate steel and still used 
in high-grade guns, being amply strong for any 
modern loads. However, before using that gun 
I would take it to a gunsmith and have the 
chambers measured. Some of the _ British 
chambers run shorter than the American stand- 
ard, and shooting a shell longer than the 
chamber will raise pressures.—/J ‘ 


Why Handicap Yourself? 


Question: What do you think of the suita- 
bility of an 8 mm, Lebel rifle, which I have 
picked up, for elk, deer, and antelope in Wy- 
oming?—L. H., Nebr. 


Answer: If I were putting out the money for 
a Wyoming big-game hunt I'd certainly get my- 
self a better rifle than the Lebel. The outlay for 
even the best rifle is only a small part of the 
cost of a hunt like that, and it’s poor economy 
to save money by using an antiquated musket. 
You’d have a couple of strikes on you at the 








start. I'd advise you to get hold of a good 
.30/06 or .270 with a dependable telescope sight 
If you can still find a Remington 720 in stock, 
or a Winchester 70, in .270 caliber, that would 
be your best bet. Stocks of new .30/06’s are 
frozen. If you could get either of these rifles 
equipped with a Weaver 330 ‘scope on good 
mounts, you'll take anything you run into in 
Wyoming in your stride. You might get some- 
thing with a Lebel, but why take a chance— 
and such an expensive one?—J. O’C. 


A Puzzle 


Question: My pump shotgun has two inter- 
changeable barrels—one a full-choke plain barrel 
and the other an improved-cylinder ribbed bar 
rel. The choke barrel is 30 in. long and the 
cylinder 28. With the full-choke I wasn’t such 
a bad shot, but I thought that on most game the 
improved-cylinder would help my shooting. I 
got it, and couldn’t hit a dog-goned thing. Then 
I switched back to the choke’ barrel—and 
couldn't hit with that either! Got any ideas?— 


W. B., Ind 


Answer: It may be that the rib is at fault, 
because your comb drop would be a little lower 
with it and you may be shooting under. Actual- 
ly, I'll be darned if I know. I once made a 
switch like that and hit as many birds (or 
missed as many, depending on how you look at 
it) with one barrel as with the other. 

You'd better pattern both barrels, shooting 
quickly as you would in the field, and see where 
they are putting those patterns. When you dc 
I shouldn’t be surprised if you found that they 
were both going right in there and that the fault 
lay with you. The difference in appearance may 
have put a hex on you, and believe me, the 
psychological factor in wing-shooting is a big 
one!—J. O'C 





Improving 


ET me say right off that I am no rifle 
expert. These are just a few hints 
that I want to pass on to fellows 

who, like myself, cannot afford a high- 

priced target rifle. 

After reading “Me and My Five-Buck 
Gun” in Outpoor Lire, I decided to find 
out for myself if one of these five or 
six-dollar guns could be made to shoot 
better than when it came out of the 
factory. I purchased a Stevens Buck- 
horn .22 rifle and proceeded to find out. 

The first thing I found unsatisfactory 
was the stock. It was too short for me, 
since I am 6 ft. 3 in. tall and have very 
long arms. This fault was remedied by 
adding an inch and a half of walnut to 
the stock, and covering the butt with a 
hard rubber butt piece. The original 
butt piece would not fit the altered stock. 

Another fault of cheap rifles is the 
bedding. In some, the barrel touches the 
stock in only a few places. This fault 
can be remedied to some extent by plac- 
ing shims of thin cardboard between the 
barrel and bed. Use three, one at tip of 
forearm, one about midway, and the 
third under the action at rear. Now 
tighten up the bolt that holds the barrel 
to the stock. If this doesn’t help accuracy 
remove one shim at a time, starting at 
tip of forearm, retighten bolt, and try a 
few shots. I found with my rifle that I 
had to remove only one shim, the one 
under the action, although this will vary 
with different guns. 

While the above method of bedding a 
gun will help a great deal in accuracy, a 
more exact method is to paint the barrel 
with lampblack, tighten the bolt, and 
find where the barrel is riding the high 
pots. After these places are found use 
andpaper on them. The barrel should 
ouch the bed along its entire distance. 
While this requires a lot of work I think 
‘ou’ll find it worth while. 

Next to their indifferent sights, I think 
rigger pull is the worst fault of the low- 

riced guns. In general, all these bolt- 
ction rifles work alike; that is, the trig- 
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a $5 Rifle 


ger projection catches on a shou:ler of 
the firing pin when the gun is cocked 
When the trigger is pulled, this projec- 
tion is lowered allowing firing pin to 
fall. This trigger projection can be 
honed with a carborundum stone for 
lighter pull, but care should be exer- 
cised in honing because too much might 
cause the gun to go off if it is jarred. 

So after every few strokes with the 
stone, put the action back together and 
try it out. Keep honing and trying until 
the desired trigger pull is obtained. 

And now to the biggest drawback of 
the low-priced gun, its sights. Mine was 
equipped with a metal-bead front and 
V-type open rear sight. Now, most all 
bead sights are too large for me, so I 
filed the top flat and squared up the 
sides. That made a fair picket-type 
sight, which I like better than a bead, 
although the latter may be better for 
some shooting. 

The open-V rear sight on most rifles 
is adjustable only for elevation. There 
is not much you can do to improve this 
One common fault I find is glare. This 
as nearly all rifle shooters know—may be 
lessened by smoking the sight with a 
candle or match. However, a peep sight 
(no matter how cheap it is) is far better 
than the open sight, and the cost of one 
is justified by your improved shooting 

If the comb of your gun is too low it 
may be built up with plastic wood to 
suit you. If the stock is long it can be 
shortened, or if too short—as mine was 

it can be lengthened by a doweled 
and-glued extension. I used an old radio 
cabinet to obtain my walnut. When the 
addition was firmly set, I sanded it down 
and varnished it to match the stock 

While I am no authority on target 
shooting, I believe my Stevens is now 
accurate enough for such work. I knou 
that it is the most accurate .22 rifle I 
have ever owned. Not pretty, of course, 
with its long stock and built-up cheek 
piece, but it can shoot—and that’s what 
counts.—Edgar Boles. 
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lo Sedgley Craitsmen 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc., is the first fire- 
arms manufacturer to be awarded 
the Victory Production Citation 


by “Outdoor Life.” 


Proudly we accept this Citation 
on behalf of the loyal Sedgley 
employees who earned it. The 
craftsmen who through the years 
made the Sedgley Sporter world 
famous, are now devoting all their 
skill to producing arms for our 


fighting men. 


In a not too distant future, we 
hope their art may again flourish 
in the peacetime manufacture of 


fine sporting rifles. 
é. ; 6 
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R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 


J and Ontario Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1897 





















swing around to meet you at noontime.” 

He nodded and we swung away in op- 
posite directions. I followed a deer run- 
way into the timber. I wasn’t hunting. I 
was just going for a walk. I loafed along 
with my head down, speculating on the 
big part luck plays in any deer hunt. 
Dry beech leaves crackled underfoot like 
peanut shells. I was beaten at still-hunt- 
ing before I started, and I knew it. 

Then out of the tail of my eye I caught 
motion—something coming through the 
open timber ahead and to my right, 
something brown, bigger than a squirrel 
and less than twenty yards off! My mind 
shouted “Deer!” even as my eyes reg- 
istered the first hint of movement. Sure 
enough, there was a deer, framed be- 
tween two beech trees fifty feet away! 
A whole deer, except the head. A big 
tree trunk hid the part I wanted to see 
most. Would that part carry antlers? 

But the safety was off 
and the rifle was creep- 
ing to my shoulder even 
while I waited. The deer 
took another step and 
his head was in the 
clear and I saw antlers. 
How big, how many 
points, I didn’t know. 
It didn’t matter. Antlers 
big enough to show 
through the brush, any- 
way. I whipped the gold 
bead against a brown 
patch of neck and let 
the recoil settle the .300 
back against my shoul- 
der. 

I knocked the deer 
four or five yards. He 
landed on his back, with 
his spine completely 
severed just above the 
shoulders. I don't believe 
he flinched after the 
soft-nose hit him. The 
smashing, shocking, kill- 
ing power of that 180- 
grain slug surprises me 
afresh each time I see 
it take effect. The deer 
wasn't big. He was a 
youngster with spikes 
about eight inches long, 
with tender flesh just right for eating. 

I was reaching for my knife when a 
loud hail rang through the woods from 
the direction of the clearing. I recog- 
nized Fred’s voice, and realized then for 
the first time that I was still within 
shouting distance of him. I hadn't 
walked 500 yards into the timber! 

That made three bucks killed in less 
than two hours, all within a radius of a 
quarter mile. Frted’s jinx must have been 
rolling in glee by that time. 

We had a camp license to fill. For the 
first time in more than twenty years, 
Michigan law allowed the killing of an 
antlerless deer for camp use. But Fred 
said he'd be hanged if he’d shoot a doe, 
anyway not before he had filled his regu- 
lar license. So the next day I carried the 
camp permit. In midmorning I spotted 
a young deer in the center of Leather- 
head's smaller clearing, stalked it behind 
the cover of his tumble-down old cabin, 
and killed it with an easy shot. It proved 
to be a little buck with antlers under the 
four-inch-spike limit, an ideal supply of 
venison to last us until we broke camp. 

After that we settled down to the busi- 
ness of rustling up a really good deer for 
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Where There's a Will There's a White-Tail 


(Continued from page 19) 


Fred. There were four of us in camp, he 
and I and our wives, and we hunted 
hard. We got up morning after morning 
before daybreak, ate breakfast in the 
dark, and were on the runways when 
shooting light came on. We stayed out 
till dusk each day. Two days it rained 
and we even stuck it out between squalls, 
still-hunting the wet woods and coming 
in drenched and miserable. Twice other 
hunters killed at the edge of deserted 
fields just after we left or just before we 
arrived. Hunting parties camped near 
us were filling up their meat poles, re- 
porting the best luck they had ever had. 
And at last the truth dawned on us. 
Fred was hoodooed. 

He took it with a grin and resigned 
himself. Maybe his attitude sort of an- 
noyed the jinx. Anyway, it backed off 
finally and really slammed him one be- 
low the belt—a sort of finishing touch. 





The author compromised on a spikehorn—no mantel decoration but tops for camp meat 


It was our last day on the island, and 
we voted to go back to the clearing 
where we had opened the season. We 
were driving down the French Bay road 
just after daylight. Fred’s wife was 
along, and Bob McDonough from the 
farmhouse where we were camped. The 
four rifles were lying on the floor in the 
back of the car unloaded, the way Mich- 
igan game laws say they should be. 

We rounded a bend in the road and 
there was a big buck, standing at the 
edge of the brush 200 feet ahead. He had 
heard us coming and was watching us 
as we came into sight. But he wasn’t 
afraid. He was used to cars. He stood 
there, sleek and alert, with a rack of 
antlers that would have done credit toa 
small elk. Fred smashed his foot down 
on the brake and the car lost headway, 
and then the deer wheeled, crossed the 
road in one soaring bound, and was gone 
among the young balsams and cedars. 

Bob was whispering from the back 
seat. “I don’t believe he went far. I'll bet 
a hat he’s standing there in the brush 
right now, watching the car. Fred, you 
just slip out by yourself and mosey down 
the road to that next bend.” 


Fred eased the car door open and 
stepped down. He walked three or four 
paces, fumbling in his coat pocket for 
cartridges. A hundred feet ahead, an old 
logging trail ran into the woods at right 
angles to the road. Without warning, 
silent as a hawk on the wing, the buck 
bounded out of the brush into the old 
trail and paused to look back across his 
shoulder at Fred before he took flight. 

He had no intention of waiting long. 
This was a man afoot and he knew what 
that meant. But before he put the flag 
up and shifted into his overdrive he 
wanted one good look, just to make sure 
his eyes were playing no tricks. He stood 
there among the wet brown ferns, with 
the green thickets on either side, and he 
made a picture for the book! 

Fred stopped as if he had seen a ghost. 
The three of us in the car quit breathing. 
We knew his rifle was still empty in clip 
and chamber, but he 
had cartridges in his 
hand by that time. 
Watching, I saw him 
steady himself against 
the temptation to make 
sudden motions. Hi 
hands almost crept. He 
lifted the rifle slowly 
and two brass hulls 
dropped into the breech 
without sound, one afte! 
the other. He raised hi 
head to look at the deer 
closing the action, ready 
for the shot. Then hi 
shoulders twitched and 
he was fumbling with 
the gun and I realized it 
had jammed! 

The buck was.=6 still 
standing there. My eys 
flicked back to Fred 
and when I looked again 
the deer was poundins 
down the old loggin: 
road, flag waving in 
mixed alarm and deri- 
sion. He turned swiftly 
into the brush and was 
gone. When we stepped 
out of the car Fred was 
still trying to free the 
jammed shell. His lips 
were moving stiffly but we couldn’t hear 
what he said. 

We didn’t kid Fred about it. His gloom 
was too thick and our sympathy too deep 
and genuine. We drove on to the plac 
where we were to leave the car, nobody 
talking much, and gave him the consol 
tion of hunting by himself. There 
times when a man prefers to be alo 
with his thoughts. 

About noon I met him at the edge 
Leatherhead’s clearing. He hadn’t ev: 
seen a fresh deer track but he was fe¢ 
ing better. He could grin weakly abo 
the jammed gun. “A man don’t come | 
for the venison anyway,” he remark¢ 
and I couldn’t decide whether he was! 
minding me or himself. “All the sam«¢ 
he admitted, “I hope I don’t ever ha‘ 
another season just like this one. La 
Luck can certainly put the calks in y« 
face once she gets you down.” 

“Well, you’ve still got a half day left,” 
I comforted him. 

“Listen, brother,” he said flatly, 
deer hunt for this fall ended back thi 
on the road about four hours ago. ! 
know when I’m licked!” 

We walked, desolate and silent ni 
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100 yards down the old logging trail, 
through a narrow tongue of swamp, and 
in the timber just ahead we heard a 
udden snort, explosive and startling as 


1 land mine. On the heels of the snort 
there came a crashing in the brush and 
. big deer broke out of cover. Fred’s 
rifle was up, but he waited for the telltale 
limpse of antlers. Fifty yards ahead 
he deer was due to cross the old road, 
nd then he’d know. It hit the road in 
igh gear, stayed clear of the thickets 
for three long jumps, and we had a good 
0k. It was a big doe. She raced on into 
he swamp and Fred slowly lowered his 
rifle. 

“Now I am licked!” he said bitterly. 

Chat really winds me up for this year. 
Let’s % 

He was looking past me and I saw his 
ves widen, heard the sudden insuck of 

breath. I twisted my head around 
without moving my feet. 
Standing in the edge of the thicket 
.ere the doe had started her flight was 
second deer, staring straight at us. 
Seven eighths of him was hidden in the 
brush but his head was framed neatly 
between two cedars, and he was as nice 

n eight-pointer as a hunter would ask 

r. He had pushed his lady friend out 

ahead and was waiting now, uncertain 

hether to bolt or sneak. 

zB y all the rules Fred should have 
missed, but he didn’t. His rifle was up 
while I was turning my head, and his 
shot thundered in my ears in the same 
instant I saw the deer. There was a brief 
thrashing behind the cedars and we 
waited for the buck to get up. Then the 
racket stopped. The deer was dead when 
we walked into the thicket. Fred had 
done a good job of gauging the location 
of the unseen shoulder in the brush- 
the hoodoo was licked. 

He put his tag on the deer 
to me with a sudden grin. “You know,” 
he said, “ a jinx ain’t so bad after all. It 
sure feels good when you break it. I’ve 
never killed a deer I appreciate as much 
as this one!” 


1 
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“Extinct” Deer Still Live 


HE passenger pigeon, heath hen, and 

Carolina parrakeets are extinct, along 
with a number of species of other crea- 
tures that once inhabited this country, 
but one animal long thought extinct is 
now found to exist, and in fair numbers. 
This is the Pacific white-tail deer, the 
only Pacific Coast member of the white- 
tail species, and related to the common 
Virginia white-tail. 

Officials of the Oregon Game Com- 
mission recently became interested when 
rumors of the killing of a peculiar kind 
of deer, with a “cottontail,” came to 
their attention. 

This deer had been killed along the 
lower Columbia River. Investigation by 
the commission and by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service resulted in finding 
a herd of about 500 Pacific white-tails 
living on a small island near the mouth 
of the Columbia. 

The island on which these deer were 
found has very rich soil, and has been 
too inacessible to be developed. Now, 
however, roads have been made, and 
farms are rapidly taking over the range 
of this surviving herd. Thus this stray 
remnant of a distinct species is being 
crowded to the wall, and extinction 
really threatens. A quarter century ago 
the land they occupy could have been 
bought very cheaply, but not now. 

Game officials are seeking for a suit- 
able site for a refuge, with the idea of 
live-trapping the deer, and moving them 
to such a place; but to date such a loca- 
tion has not been found. 
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Dependent for life itself upon their marks- 
manship, the American plainsmen estab- 
lished a tradition that now contributes 
a vital factor to the success of our nation 
at war. 

The tradition of superior skill in shoot- 
ing has been fostered through the gen- 


erations in America by the interest of 


millions of sportsmen. With constant 


improvement in sporting arms has come 
equal and natural improvement in the 
skill of those who use them. 

Important to this development — itself 


vital in time of war—has been the con- 
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\VAGE | 


\MERICA 4107 


tribution by Savage in offering constantly 


improved and thoroughly dependable 
rifles and shotguns. 

The technical skill that produced the fa- 
mous Savage “99” is now devoted to our 
Country’s cause in war. So, if you cannot 
secure the Savage gun you may desire, 
you will understand. And be assured that 
when this war is won, Savage rifles and 
shotguns, in wide variety of models, and 
better than ever, will serve again as faith- 
ful companions for your keen enjoyment 
of the great outdoors. 

Utica, N.Y. 


Savage Arms Corporation, 


a 


The Army-Navy Production Award for 
high achievement in production of war 


equipment was bestowed upon the Utica 
plant of the Savage Arms Corporation. 
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« <" Inflatable Decoys 
wv Made from compounded 
» rn latex processed prior to 


fer restrictions. 
‘*\ Limited Quantity! 


Genuine DeanCOYS, made 


_ and guaranteed by old 
Pree f\ established company, 
1 7 overcome all disadvan- 
ao \- tages of old-style decoys. 
i Weight about 4 oz. Carry 6 
fn7- ™ dozen in pockets or bag. One 
<—— _. -- puff inflates—through beak. 
Ps a ’ No complicated valves. Fast 
eater ies colors—never need re-paint. 
——— = — 





See your dealer or send $1.25 
for sample. NO MORE when 
these are gone! Order NOW! 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
DEAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Dept. 4. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


Pacific Coast 
Representative 
PAUL S. 
LINDORTH 
420 Market St. 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 








FOR OUR 
SOLDIERS 


Traditionally, American soldiers are crack- 
shot riflemen... who take bull’s-eyes as a 
matter of course. Now REDFIELD is play- 
ing an important part in the war effort . 

helping to run up an impressive record of 
good shooting on the battle fronts of the 
world ... by supplying precision sights 
for Army rifles. It's all-out production for 
WAR-—that’s why REDFIELD gunsights 
and mounts will be scarce for the duration, 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3311 GILPIN ST. DENVER, COLO. 
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Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, et« 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-11, Chicago, 
Mention Outdoor Life 


When Writing Advertisers 


Folding DECOYS (aur 


@c IN STAMPS FOR FLOATING 
DUCK, ANY SPECIES ¢ 4c FOR 
STAKEOUT DUCK e $1.25 FOR 
STAKEOUT GOOSE e POSTPAID 


WM-R-JOHNSON:CO:inc- 


3131-1 WESTERN — SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Those Bald Range Blues 


(Continued from page 25) 


” 


breeches,” began to widen. The blank 
wall of fog rolled back a little; we 
glimpsed the sun fighting through. 

“By gravy, she’s going to clear!” Ken 
cried jubilantly, and in ten minutes we 
were hunting. 

What a difference! Brownie perked 
up and began to waggle his stump tail 
busily; we felt like doing the same. Be- 
fore we had gone a hundred yards the 
dog put up a bird; we heard the br-r-r-r 
of wings, saw a gray streak rising 
through the trees, but could neither 
shoot nor mark its landing place. Twice 
that happened; the dog was flushing 
them just far enough ahead that trees 
seemed to be always between us and our 
game. 

The third time, the bird came roaring 
out of a tree top, as we approached, with 
the speed of a hurricane. Boom! went 
Ken’s shotgun, but the grouse was al- 
ready out of sight. 

“Blast it, I’m slow this morning,” he 
exploded. 

“Slow?” Bruce grinned. “I 
got my gun up.” 

“Carry your gun at the ready, in both 
hands, whenever you see the dog getting 
excited,” warned his experienced broth- 
er. “It’s the only way you can get a 
chance at them.” 


never even 


HE dog flushed another bird on the 

hill above us, and it came rocketing 
down. Again Ken missed, but this time 
there was a chance for his second barrel, 
and the bird thumped to earth. 

“First down, by gravy,” and Ken 
stowed it away in his rucksack. 

The next bird rose into a tree fairly 
close, and quickly dodging ahead, Bruce 
marked it. We approached cautiously, 
shotguns ready; the bird could be seen 
plainly up near the top of the tree, but 
even when we were right below, it made 
no move to fly out. 

For the blue grouse of interior Brit- 
ish Columbia—alias Richardson’s grouse, 
alias sooty grouse—is a sort of feathered 
Jekyll-and-Hyde. Sometimes he will fly 
at first sight of you; and blues fly ata 
speed which leaves a new acquaintance 
gasping. It may be partly due to the 
country they are found in; but here in 
the Okanagan—where we have ducks, 
geese, pheasants, quail, and three varie- 
ties of grouse, including the ruffed—the 
blue is considered by many gunners the 
hardest of all to hit on the wing. 

Yet at times he will sit unconcernedly 
in a tree no matter how close the hunter 
comes, or how much noise he makes—a 
veritable fool hen. So these two con- 
tradictory characteristics of the blue 
may result in your being completely 
skunked on your first few hunts. 

But this time Ken and I had figured 
out a cure for these provoking tight 
sitters. Or had we? At any rate, “Now’s 
your chance, Bert,” Bruce called. 

It was an experiment that keenly in- 
terested me. As a shotgun shot I’m 
lousy; I don’t even own a smoothbore. 
And on the only occasion I borrowed one 
to hunt grouse, the net result was a box 
of shells expended, one grouse in the 
bag, and several hearty pains in the 
neck. So today I was carrying my 
Marlin .22, with its Weaver 29-S ‘’scope. 
Now, just read a little further if you 
think that isn’t a sporting weapon to 
use on grouse indistinct among shady 
branches in the top of a high fir. 

I missed; but the bird flew, and so my 
shot at least had the effect of scaring 


him out. Both shotgun men missed also; 
I felt better and we all swore together. 

We strolled along through the trees, 
with the going fairly level and the coun- 
try like a park; across the steep canyon 
to the west we could see wooded moun- 
tains, one of them snow-capped, and the 
warm October sun felt good on our 
backs. Brownie was dashing about 
busily, his tail twiddling in proportion to 
the warmth of scent he found; at times 
it threatened to shake loose from his 
chassis altogether. Twice he put up 
birds, but again there were trees in the 
way; Ken risked hurried shots, Bruce 
did not even try. 

Then the dog stirred a covey off the 
ground, the easiest of all shots at these 
birds, and both men got one. The rest lit 
in trees we could mark. 

“Don’t go too close, Bruce, until we 
all get there,’ I yelled, but Bruce was 
inexperienced and excited, and hurried 
forward. These birds were the sophisti- 
cated kind; they might have waited if 
they had seen men on all sides, but now 
they simply roared out of the opposite 
side of the tree from Bruce, and none of 
us got a shot. 

Next time birds treed Bruce waited, 
and we approached the tree from three 
different directions. The birds sat tight 
until I scared them out with, alas, an 
other miss from the .22: then they went 
out like express trains. Ken got one, 
however, a fine big cock, and the last of 
the flock was seen to land a little farther 
down the slope in an enormous pine. 

We surrounded the tree and looked 
for the bird. It was minutes before we 
could locate it, vague and indistinct near 
the top; then two .22 shots failed to 
move it. Bruce and Ken both tried thei! 
luck with my gun, and did no bette! 
Exasperated, Ken fired his 12 gauge into 
the tree just below the bird; it moved 
but did not fly. Finally, as we milled 
around the tree, Bruce got a good view 
of this feathered piece of paralysis, and 
with a careful shot from the .22 brought 
it down at last. It was an excellent il 
lustration of just how unscareable 
blue grouse can be. 

That made four birds; and althoug} 
Brownie worked like a Trojan and wag 
gled his small tail, four was all we had 
by dinnertime. We ate our lunch by 
mountain stream, and were not mucl 
encouraged by the report of two othe! 
hunters we met there: they had found 
the birds scarce and wild. 


UT rambling back to the car afte! 

lunch we just didn’t give a darn. Ou 
feet were dry now, our stomachs full 
and just to be out-of-doors that supert 
autumn afternoon was pleasure enoug! 
On the open hillsides the sage was al 
yellow with bloom; a lower growth wit! 
pinkish flowers gave a soft rosy tingé 
here and there. Against the dark gree! 
of fir and pine, the gold of poplars in the 
gullies, an occasional vivid splash o 
scarlet sumac made a vivid picture. Th 
air was tangy and fresh, the sunshin¢ 
was warm; it was grand just to be aliv« 

Maybe the grouse, too, were enjoyin: 
that afternoon sunshine; maybe it wa 
the scarlet berries of the kinnikinnick 
or the blue fruits of the juniper, that at 
tracted them. Anyhow, as we walks 
back on a little lower level than we ha: 
come, through more open country, w 
began to see birds. 

The dog put up a covey, and each shot 
gun dropped a bird. Then, as if by co! 
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trast, a big blue c roared out of a 
high fir beside the trail, without warn- 
ing, and disappeared behind neighbor- 
ing trees like a flash of gray lightning. 
Bruce did not get his gun up, but 
Ken was carrying his double at the 
ready, and he had had these split-second 
shots before. Twisting half around, he 
snapped his gun up and fired. We heard 
the blue thump to earth, and Ken 
couldn’t help a little grin of pleasure as 
Brownie brought the bird in. 

Another rising covey gave Bruce his 
third bird, and when they settled in 
trees, I redeemed myself somewhat by 
bagging a brace with two bullets from 
the .22. As the rest flew out, frightened 
by the shots, Ken got one and hit an- 
other, but his chances of a double were 
spoiled when the second bird did not 
drop. The blue grouse can stand a lot 
of lead; I suspect a body-hit bird often 
sets his wing muscles and goes on glid- 
ing even while dying. And in mountain 
country like this, a bird may glide down- 
hill for a mile or more and be lost. 


ATURALLY a winged bird is a differ- 
ent proposition. That afternoon we 
raised one cock who chose to skim along 
close to the ground—unusual for a blue 
and he dropped like a stone at Ken's 
shot; but when Brownie brought the 
bird in, it seemed practically unhurt. 
Beautiful birds, these big cocks; smooth 
slate-gray in color, much less speckled 
than the hens, with barred wings and a 
magnificent fanlike tail; the absence of 
any lighter band at the margin of the tail 
is one of the marks that distinguishes 
the blue from the sooty grouse proper, of 
which it is a subspecies. We could see 
the little yellow crescent of bare skin 
above the eye which is the mark of a 
full-grown specimen, and the bird seemed 
twice the size of an adult ruffed grouse 
“willow grouse,” we call them in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The bird was so perfect that it seemed 
a shame to kill it; but a single pellet of 
No. 7 high-velocity had broken its wing 
and it was unable to fly. Confined to the 
ground, it would be only an easy victim 
for a prowling coyote or bobcat; we 
wrung its neck and added it to our bag, 
hardening our hearts with thoughts of 
how good these big birds taste roasted, 
with a touch of orange peel in the dress- 
ing, and lots of gravy.... 

It was late afternoon by then, and the 
weight of rucksacks on our shoulders 
made us realize with some surprise that 
we had an even dozen birds. The law al- 
lowed us six apiece, eighteen altogether, 
but we were satisfied; too often the legal 
limit is considerably more than the av- 
erage hunter needs or can use. Growing 
tired now, we sought the easiest trails 
back to the car, glad that most of the 
way was downhill; Brownie plodded 
wearily behind us, his twiddling tail still 
at last. Bruce, pleased with the success 
of our hunt, was singing softly to him- 
self, improvising words: 


“We got those Bald Range Blues. 
More birds we could not use- . 


The day had turned out well after all; 
maybe there is something in proverbs. 
And the .22-rifle idea had proved a dis- 
tinct success; my misses proved it just 

sporting a weapon as the shotgun, 
ind they also stirred up good shooting 
for the smoothbore men. We think we've 
solved the problem of the blue grouse 
that persists in staying put; and until 
some genius develops a cross between a 
Spaniel and a chimpanzee to flush birds 
out of the trees as well as find them on 
the ground, I suspect that a .22 rifle is 
£oing to be a regular part of our blue- 
frouse-hunting armament. 
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MODEL 90 OVER & UNDER SHOTGUN 








| ae Over & Under in the popu- one-piece frame, direct line locking 

lar price field, Marlin’s Model and straight line recoil. The gun is 
90 was a major advance in firearm beautifully balanced, handsomely 
design. Simple, rugged, easy to proportioned. Ic points easily, 
handle, this fine shotgun is built handles fastand gives even patterns 
for a lifetime of depend- with far-reaching, hard- 
able use. Since early in hitting range. 

Marlin’s Model 90 is ps > pe These are features worth 
hammerless and cocks on | Production remembering after the war 
opening. Featured are the —J is won. 











THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. U.S.A 

















A HIT! Sportsman’s Jacket 


THAT’S WARMER-— LIGHTER— MORE COMFORTABLE! 








@ HERE’S a sportsman’s jacket 
4 designed by a sportsman—not a 
, fashion artist. It will keep you 
warm when standing still—won’t 
“sweat you up” when on the move 
—will give you plenty of freedom 
for shooting! 
TOUGH, showerproof drill, with 
insulation of “Woods Ever-Live 
Down” of selected water-fowl and 
sateen lining. Knitted wool col- 
lar, cuffs and skirt ensure snug 
* : protection. 
. ; =a WRITE for illustrated folder to 
Dept. OL-11, Woods Manufactur- 
CHECK THESE POINTS: ing. Company, Limited, Ottawa, 


Canada. Or ask your dealer. 
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Vv WARM—several times warmer than 
wool! 


Vv LIGHT—only 44 ounces! 
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Wear Warm Mountain-Made 
Hunting Clothes 





Uncle Sam’s Men Come First, But You Get the Same Quality 


B< AUSE they have the quality needed for vital service to Victory, regular Woolrich 
Mountain-Made woolen hunting clothes are approved for and supplied to thousands of 
in cold climates. This helps our war production—helps our 
s for sport insures Government-standard cloth and 
le in meeting Government requirements with sports- 
benefits to our old customer friends, in whose service 


Uncle Sam's civilian war worket 
much limited production of clothe 
tailoring for all. Along with our pri 
men’s clothes, we are glad, too, for 


Woolrich super 


smecn 


rity was developed. 











Wherever you find Woolrich woolen clothes, they are made... as they have been for 112 
years in this same Allegheny Mountain village ... for real woodsmen and hunters. Wool- 
rich-produced from raw wool to finished garments. Authentic up-to-date hunting patterns 
and styles. Rugged red-and-black plaid stormproof coats and matching pants, breeches, hats, 
caps. Warm, durable Woolrich shirts of neat hunting fit, in beautiful plaids, checks and 
plain colors. Choice of weights. Popular prices. See your dealer now—inquire for genuine 
Woolrich Mountain-Made hunting cloth 

Woolrich Woolen Mills (John Rich & Bros.), Woolrich, Penna. 









NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 
Makes 


Will not injure steel 


a 
New weTH00 | No heating “nish on 5 ‘1" "| 


nl stores 

GUN BLUER guns in ten minute 

| Send for circular 

| 85 ovo cums une ret “What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
sent New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Box 0-119, New Method Bidg. 


Bradford, Pa. 





old guns like new 





High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 

HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St, New Haven, Conn. 
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178 poges. splendidly illustrated. complete 
descriptions. latest prices. Ovtstanding 
Grticles by leading authorities. A 
quide to intelligent buying. Guns. cameras. 
boats. scopes. outdoor equipment 


BUDGET PLAN 's DOWN 





A Call That Calls 
The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
be convinced. Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
PARKER-WHELEN CO. Inc. N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 
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Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40 Highest quality curled gray coose FEATHER FILLED 
t big 


YOUR BIRD SHOOTING IMPROVES | '.'0°\r'sivss’portt ange sister sai’ kite chp 
WITH A COMP \ ! f alue. Our pr only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 


FILLED BAGS priced ‘from $12.89. Shipped C.O.D. Sleeping 
bags for Civilian use may not be available long. Write TODAY 

rhe outstanding for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 

it tor your best bird shooting. 

give sure kills. See free folder 


Buy your share of Bonds and Stamps 

LYMAN GUN SIGHTS, 85-C West St., 
To shoot Skeet better, to kill game 
better, nothing compares with a Comp 

AS we cannot supply a number of our regular rubber speciatties 

ss eperteene nm, we are listing several items of footwear on which 


NOTICE: SP G4 
$3.65 





success of the Comp recommends 
Perfect patterns 





aoe OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand, Oregon 
Middlefield, Conn. =~ —————————— — —— - 


There’s no finer way than the American way. 
Let’s keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 









Bean’ s _ Short Rubber Boot 





»duction ; been discontinued 
or the ration. We hope that we ur 1 noua! of these 14” boots . 
to help our customers tide over the ¢ er Sizes 6 to 12 Medium Postpaid 
width. ¢ r Bla 





Men’s 4-Buckle Overshoe 


\ 


Send for New Fall 


L. L. Bean, ~tonty 305 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


Catalog 





Honkers Over the Levee 
(Continued from page 35) 

hadn't led them enough. I could almost 

see the shot string behind the ina 

they swung away, untouched. 

Back in the pit it was warm and com- 
fortable, and the flight had begun to 
slow. Jeb came over for a cup of coffee 
and a chat, followed by some of our 
neighbors from several other pits. Hunt 
ers, as well as fishermen, like to com 
pare their luck! 

After Jeb returned to his pit, I watched 
a small flock of seven geese swing in 
from the river and settle on a 
stretch near the edge of the river. Th 
were about a hundred yards from J¢ 
pit, and I could see that he was watchi! 
them too. I heartily wished I'd brought 
along my .22 rifle—but the law prohibit 
the use of a rifle for geese. 

Now, to my surprise, Jeb crawled 
slowly from his pit, keeping low and flat 
until he came up to the weed patch 
Watching closely, and puzzled as to what 
he meant to do, I saw him emerge, care 


smooth 


fully pushing a small clump of tumble 
weed ahead of his body. Then it dawned 


was going to stalk the geese! 
if anybody did!—that a 


about as 


on me: he 
And Jeb knew 
goose on an open bar is just 
wary as a crow or wild turkey. 

On he crawled, pushing the bush slow- 
ly and carefully ahead. Seventy-five 
yards now between him and the flock 
The geese were nervous, walking up and 
down, and one big gray stretched hi 
wings and beat the air. 

In an instant, Jeb was on his feet and 
running toward the flock. They, too 
made a long run down the bar before 
taking to the air, and this saved the day 
for Jeb. I saw him raise his gun and 
fire, and a goose crumpled to the bar. 

Well, that made the score three 
but I was satisfied. I had goose meat 
enough to do me—and even if I'd bee 
skunked I wouldn’t have called that day 
wasted. It would take just one 
with Jeb to make pretty nearly any 
man a hunter! 


to one 


session 


This Burro Points Deer 


LD WHITEY is a donkey in use at 

the Comanche Trail Council Boy 
Scout camp in San Saba County, Te 
Whitey has an uncanny ability ar 
eagerness to point and find deer, a1 
this talent has been self-developed. Th 
is vouched for by Lee R. 
master at Mullen, Tex. 

Tesson was riding the burro one day 
when at point along the trail tl 
donkey tossed its head upward, 
vigorously, and left the trail. Te 
the little beast have its head, 
that with each step the burro 
not to snap a twig or scrape against 
rock. Warily the beast went 
brush and over rocks, and wit 
minutes had taken his rider to a slee] 
ing doe and fawn! 

Tesson, realizing that one such 
dent was not conclusive, 
Whitey again the next day, 
taking along a camera. A half 
camp the burro repeated the I 
ance of the day before, and within 2 
yd. brought Tesson to a buck and d 


ae ‘ 
Tesson, cou 


one 





observi 


took cal 


throus 


} 





which the scoutmaster photographed 
little later on Whitey “pointed” ag 

and took Tesson to within 30 ft. of 
buck sleeping beneath a cedar tr‘ 
Whitey’s “score” for that day totaled 
deer 


Whitey has 
camp, but assurance is g 
not be sold or rented to deer hunte! 


a life job at the Boy Sc: 
iven that he w 
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Twelve Meals From a Deer 


ENISON is darned fine eating; prac- 
tically everyone agrees on that, but 
there’s an awful lot of it on one 

deer. In camp or at home, the fourth or 
fifth serving of the same old venison 
chops or steak is bound to bring groans 
of “That stuff again?” So this fall, be 
smart. Take the recipes listed here to 
camp with you, or hand them to your 
wife when you arrive home with that 
buck. Every one is delicious, every one 
tastes different, and among them they’ll 
avoid waste by utilizing every edible 
portion of the deer. 

Kidney Stew: Tradition with my crowd 
has it that any day one of us is lucky 
enough to bring in a deer, we dine that 
night on fresh kidney stew. Simplicity 
is the rule for this recipe, and no matter 
how much of it we make or how few 
plates we have to fill, there is never any 
left to eat on toast for breakfast. Which 
is too bad, because it’s good that way too. 


LEAN kidneys and one half of the 

heart. Soak in salty ice water for one 
hour, then slice thin and place in boiling 
water. Salt, add several sliced onions, 
allow to simmer until the meat is nearly 
done, and add cubed potatoes and a 
good pinch of black pepper. Simmer un- 
til cooked. Thicken slightly with a paste 
made of flour, and serve plentifully with 
either crusty bread or dumplings. 

Liver—Deer-Camp_ Style The liver 
may be cooked alone or with bacon. 
Drench the liver by placing it briefly in 
hot water, place it in a skillet containing 
hot bacon fat or drippings in which 
onions are browning and brown it on all 
sides. Add about an inch of water, and 
allow the liver to simmer in this until 
well cooked and tender. Put the liver 
and bacon on a hot platter; increase the 
gravy with cream or evaporated milk, 
thicken with flour paste if necessary, 
and pour it on. 

Venison Stew and Pasty: Stew cubes 
of lean venison together with onions, 
celery, carrots—and, if you wish, cubed 
potatoes, turnips, peas, mushrooms, etc. 
Spices like cloves and allspice, and herbs 
such as thyme, savory, and feverfew can 
be used to enhance the flavor. At this 
point, after thickening slightly with 
flour, you have a stew. For a pasty, 
thicken still more and pour into a deep 
dish. Cover this with well-salted pie- 
crust dough, cut vents in the top, smear 
the surface with cream or milk and but- 
ter mixed, and bake. 

Venison Mincemeat: You can cook 
your deer and keep it, too, by making 
mincemeat of the lean scrap pieces. 
Stew about 2 lb. of this in a little water 
drain (saving the broth), cool, and chop; 
then return to the broth, and add the fol- 
lowing: 1 lb. chopped deer suet, 4 lb. 
diced winter apples, 2 lb. brown sugar, 
2 lb. raisins, 2 lb. currants, the pulp and 
juice of 3 oranges and 3 lemons, 1 Ib. 
chopped walnuts, ™% lb. citron, 1 tbsp. 
salt, and nutmeg, cinnamon, and ginger 
to taste. Add cold coffee, if desired. Mix 
this thoroughly and cook for 1 hour, 
stirring frequently. Place in jars and 
seal. When you come to make pie of this 
later, a tablespoonful of brandy or rum 
slipped under the cover of each pie be- 
fore baking makes its début all the hap- 
pier. 

Heart, Tongue, and Sweetbread: The 
heart may be stewed, or stuffed and 
baked. The tongue is boiled or parboiled, 
ind baked with a tart jelly and spices. 
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The sweetbread should be first soaked 
in four changes of cold water for 15 min- 
utes each, then plunged into boiling wa- 
ter to which 1 tbsp. of vinegar has been 
added, and cooked for 15 minutes. Drain 
and place in cold water to blanch for 10 
minutes, wipe dry, and chill so they may 
be cut nicely. They are now ready to 
broil, sauté, cream, or use in any other 
way desired. 

Fried Venison and Gravy: Cut venison 
into medium-thick slices, score it criss- 
cross on both sides, roll in flour, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, and fry in deep, 
hot fat until well browned on both sides. 
Mushrooms, if you like them, make it a 
double feature. Place your steaks on a 
hot platter. Add 1% cup of mixed cream 
and milk to the gravy in the pan, and 
a little flour to thicken slightly. Let it 
boil up once, then pour it over the steak 
and serve hot. 

All venison should be served hot and 
on hot plates, if possible, because its fat 
congeals with surprising rapidity In 
fact, if other animal fats such as pork 
or mutton are used in venison cookery, 
the quality is improved 

Roast Venison: Lard well whatever cut 
is to be roasted, and baste frequently in 
cooking. Another way is to wrap the 
meat tightly in greased paper and cover 
the upper side of this with a paste % in 
thick made of flour and water, then 
cover with more larded paper and secure 
with skewers. Allow 20 minutes a pound. 
When within hour of being done, re- 
move coverings, if any, and baste with 
butter, plus red wine, if desired, or pine- 
apple or citrus juice 

To make an appropriate gravy, add to 
the pan a jar of currant or cranberry 
jelly, 1% cup of red wine (port, Burgundy, 
or claret), and such seasonings as grated 
lemon rind, cloves, nutmegs, and cay- 
enne pepper. Serve quickly on a hot 
platter. At the table, roast venison is 
perfectly set off with Burgundy-type 
(heavy red) wine 

Jerked Venison: The “jerky” of the old 
frontiersmen, and delicious it is, may be 
made by cutting venison into thin slices 
and hanging it over a slow wood fire, not 
near enough to cook it, but rather to 
smoke and dry it. It is ready when it be- 
comes brittle enough to break. Here is 
concentrated flavor and nourishment to 
carry afield. Pounded up, it can be used 
for soup with a tang. 

Venison Ham: The hams may be 
pickled and smoked as are pork hams 
or they may simply be hung in a dry 
warm place and allowed to dry-cure. If 
the latter method is employed, the mus 
cles above the hock should be divided 
and a handful of hot salt inserted, and 
trimmed surfaces rubbed over with more 
salt.—Bert Skinner. 


New Bluebill Flyway 


URING the last decade bluebill ducks 

seem to have adopted a new migra- 
tion route from the Northwest. This new 
flyway goes across northern Saskatche- 
wan, central and eastern Manitoba, 
through western Ontario to the Great 
Lakes, and thence to the Atlantic coast, 
and is probably the result of extreme 
drought conditions in southern Saskatch- 
ewan, Manitoba, and adjoining states. 
Most bluebills, it appears, now follow the 
new route. The old flyway was down the 
Red River and through Minnesota and 
the Dakotas before the swing east. 





HORACE LYTLE hunting in Mississippi 
Three Famous Sportsmen— 


NASH BUCKINGHAM 
HORACE LYTLE and 
J. W. ("Jimmie") STUBER 


WEAR AND RECOMMEND 


Wan 
SOCKS 


The Buckingham comment is typical of 
the statement of each. He says: “For 
important foot warmth in a duck blind 
and for foot-ease on a long, hard tramp 
after prairie chickens, pheasants, Hun- 
garian partridge or grouse; or follow- 
ing the dogs in quest of Bob White, com- 
mend me to the enduring qualities and 
comfort of the long-famous Hand Knit 
WIGWAM Hosiery. What we all know it 
takes to satisfy a sportsman’s feet, 
Hand Knit Hosiery surely HAS.” 





Also 


WIGWAM 
Athletic Socks 
for ALL 
Sports 














Whether you walk, ride, or just sit in a 
duck blind, WIGWAM 100% wool socks 
keep your feet happy even after long 
hours of hunting. Will outlast many 
pairs of most socks. Uniform quality of 
yarn properly spun for warmth and 
comfort. Soft, fleecy lining forms cush- 
ion for foot, absorbs perspiration. Stitch 
courses and seams will not imprint the 
foot. There is a minimum of rubbing 
and less chance to blister tender feet. 
Hunt in WIGWAMS—-you’ll tire less, en- 
joy it more. Styles for every sport. 


Xx Write for FREE FOLDER! 


PEAKING OF FOOT COMFORT is its 
ppropriate cithle—and it's the finest 

k folder you ever saw. Tells How to 
WASH EM-—which helps conserve— 


‘ adds wear. Yours for the asking. 
‘ HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Huron & 14th $t., Sheboygan, Wisc. 
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YOU CAN BUY A 


i WEAVER 
SCOPE OR CHOKE 


@ Don't go without that Weaver Scope or 
Choke you've been wanting! Your dealer has 










them in stock —and in spite of a rush of war 
work, we have some, too. If your dealer can’t 


supply just what you want, write us. 


The Weaver Scope 


All the features you want most in a scope: Light 





weight, accuracy, clear bright field, internal ad 
justments for windage and elevation, sturdiness 
to withstand rough use. Models for all calibers 
and every kind of shooting. 











The Weaver-Choke 


Make your shotgun an all-purpose gun by ad- 
ding a Weaver-Choke. Then it can be used for 
skeet, quail, doves, rabbits, and extra long-range 
ducks. The Weaver-Choke lessens the kick; the 
balance remains the same. See your dealer now. 


Write Dept. © for illustrated folders 























With the Merit Iris Shutter Eye 
Piece on your favorite rifle. 
You'll get the MOST out of it 
maximum accuracy and efficiency 
more game. Instant choice of 12 click 
. adjusted apertures while aiming as- 
$3 sures clearest definition of sights and tar- 
rr get in a flash. If your dealer can’t supply, 








Models for write today for FREE CATALOG 
ay MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L 11 


3764 Ruby St. 








50th Year of Camp Outfitting 


rf Prepare for Colder Weather! * 
- FALL HUNTING 


WINTER SPORTS 
ARMY SERVICE & 
CONTRACTING 
EXPEDITIONS 
tains 76 pages, lus ie 
yl 
vu @ 
ts and 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway New York City 








~ FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


the Target Shooters Choice 


The fine accuracy you can develop when target 


shooting with Lyman Sights puts you at the top in 


Keen Competition. They're world’s standard in 
range adjustment, sturdiness and 
ability to give long service. 


NEW CATALOG 


Send (0c for 64 pg. Sight Catalog. 
Stamps or coin. Folder Free. 


Put your $$$ in Stamps and Bonds. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


85-M West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Let's Stop Hunting Accidents 


(Continued from page 17) 


again—he stooped to pick up his rabbit. 
Straightening up, he somehow shot off 
the second barrel—and his friend, fifteen 
feet away, received the blast. 

Of this same group, mishaps in load- 
ing or unloading involved 6 percent of 
the victims, and slipping or stumbling 
with a loaded gun brought about an- 
other 8 percent of accidents. Twenty- 
seven percent of the victims were hit by 
stray bullets. 

The final 25 percent were shot by 
hunters who claimed they never even 
saw the victims in time to prevent the 
accident, or had them walk into the line 
of fire just as the gun went off. Such 
accidents are common. A man comes 
over the brow of a hill just in time to 
walk into a blast of shotgun pellets in- 
tended for a flushing pheasant. Another 
steps out from brush to aim at a deer— 
and is hit from behind by a bullet in- 
tended for the same deer. Here—as with 
the stray bullet—it must be admitted 
that pure chance is at least as great a 
factor as negligence 

Broadly speaking, it appears that 
there is one _ self-inflicted wound for 
every two caused by another person, a 
terribly high proportion, and facts also 
indicate that practically every case of 
self-inflicted injury is the result of care- 
lessness or negligence of some sort. That 
same indictment must be made of hunt- 
ing parties, when you consider that only 
a quarter of the accidents, fatal or other- 
wise, are caused by the age-old “stray 
bullet.” 

All in all, it seems to me that the facts 
I have studied point to one inescapable 
conclusion: Too many men are permit- 
ted to go afield each year who don’t 
know, or don’t care about, even the es- 
sentials of safe gun handling. Too many 
youths lack proper supervision in the 
field, too few have preliminary training. 

To what extent are lax laws and in- 
different enforcement to blame? I hesi- 
tate to make a blanket indictment, but 
it certainly appears that in a great many 
of our states little or no discretion is 
exercised in the issuance of hunting li- 
censes. A man may be almost blind, he 
may be mentally lacking or emotionally 
unstable, he may be physically handi- 
capped to the extent that he is a menace 

but if he can plank down the fee for 


‘a — — : sina 


And in 
all likelihood he would have little chance 
to get an automobile driver’s license in 
the same state! 
What are the 


a hunting license he can get it. 


essentials of a good 
code? Here are some: Punish any per- 
son found hunting while under the in- 
fluence of liquor or narcotics; revoke the 
license of any hunter who injures an- 
other; cancel the license of the careless 
gun handler; impose heavy penalties 
(including imprisonment) on those who 
shoot persons mistaking them for game; 
require a hunter who has caused an ac- 
cident to report it within seventy-two 
hours. In addition, if we are to permit 
boys to hunt we should make it com- 
pulsory that they be acccompanied by a 
responsible adult, and make parents or 
guardians legally responsible for any 
accidents the youngsters may cause. 

I have laid the facts of this survey be- 
fore a number of veteran hunters, 
ing for suggestions as to the steps we 
should take to cut down the toll. Out of 
our discussions have come these sug- 
gestions 

1. Require of each hunter, before is- 
suing a license, evidence that he knows 
the principles of safe gun handling. This 
should take the form of a brief but rigid 
test—-much like the road tests a motor- 
ist must take. 

2. Require each hunter to obtain a 
public-liability insurance policy for an 
adequate amount, to indemnify the vic- 
tim, or family of the victim, of any acci- 
dent caused by the hunter. 

3. Establish a brief but comprehensive 
public-school course in the mechanism 
and proper handling of firearms. In a 
reasonable time, require every applicant 
for a hunter’s license to file proof that 
he has qualified in such a course. 

4. Raise minimum age limits in the 
issuance of licenses. 

Perhaps these regulations would prove 
a little annoying to the seasoned, care- 
ful gunner. But I’m sure we could all 
endure them if we knew that fewer men 
would fall dead in the field each year. 

There are the facts! We can reduce 
hunting accidents. Will you do your 
part? Will your sportsman’s club help? 
Get behind the movement for sensible 
hunting laws, for sanity in the field—fo! 
fewer accidents! 


ask- 


The Ten Commandments of Safety 


Recommended by 


The Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute 


] Treat every gun with the re- 
spect due a loaded gun. This is 
the cardinal rule of gun safety 


2 Carry only empty guns, taken 
down or with the action open, 
into automobile, camp, and home 


Always be sure that barrel and 
action are clear of obstruction 


4 Always carry your gun so that 
you can control the direction of 
the muzzle even if you stumble 


5 Be sure of your target before 
you pull the trigger 


6 Never point a gun at anything 
you do not wish to shoot 


7 Never leave your gun un- 
attended unless you unload it 
first 


8 Never climb a tree or a fence 
with a loaded gun 


9 Never shoot at a flat, hard 
surface or the surface of water 


10 Do not mix gunpowder and al- 
cohol 
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Cleaning Small Game 


AVE you noticed the difference in the 
taste of game animals and birds 
served at different homes—some deli- 
cious, others actually hard to swallow? 
If the meat had a decidedly bad taste, 
don’t always suspect the cook. The per- 
son who handled that game in the field 
may really have been to blame. There 
are lots of ways to field-handle small 
game, some good, some bad, but all have 
a definite effect upon how the meat 
tastes when it reaches your plate. If you 
follow the suggestions here, you'll do 
much to make your game delicious. 
The first rule is never to let game go 
undrawn for a long period of time. Don’t 
carry uncleaned game around in the 
hot pocket of your shooting coat all day. 
It takes only a short time for meat to 
start to spoil, from its own heat and 
from the warmth of your body or the 
sun. Fermentation quickly starts in the 
abdomen of a shot-up rabbit or bird. You 
should remove the entrails at your first 


| opportunity. Many hunters do this when 


they first pick up dead game. It takes 
only a few minutes. Then store the game 
in a cool place as soon as you can. 

To field-clean a rabbit, slit down the 
belly, grasp head in one hand, heels in 
the other, and with a sharp downswing 
send entrails rolling out upon the ground. 
Use gloves to avoid touching rabbit meat 
or getting its blood upon your hands. 
Besides insuring sweeter, fresher-tasting 
meat, this prompt cleaning considerably 
lightens the load you have to carry. 

Squirrels can be field-cleaned in the 
same way. Quail, pheasant, coots, ducks, 
grouse, and reedbirds are opened below 
the vent with your knife. A couple of 
hard jerks then will shake the entrails 
out. 

Field-cleaned game will keep for sever- 
al days without removing skin or feath- 
ers. The final cleaning can be postponed, 
if you like, until just before the meat is 
cooked. To complete dressing a rabbit, 
chop off head, tail, and the legs at the 
knees. Some hunters dip the carcass in 
water to wet down the fur and prevent 
it flying about to stick eventually on 


| the bare meat. Cut the skin crosswise 


around the middle of the body, separate 
the skin from edges of flesh around the 
field-made abdomen slit, then grasp the 


| halves of the skin at the back with both 


hands and pull apart. Half is drawn off 
over the neck, the other half off over the 
rear quarters. Cut the carcass in two 
down the spine, then cut away the front 
and rear quarters from the “tenderloin,” 
making six servings in all. 
Squirrel hides are tough. You need a 
ery sharp knife, and it should be whet- 
ted frequently when you have several 
juirrels to dress. Cut the skin down in- 
side of each rear leg to the tail, cut the 
hide clear around the tail, put your foot 
the tail, and pull grasp the skin at 
back and belly, pulling it up toward the 
id with both your hands. Draw the 
skin up as far as the forelegs and sever, 
eel past the cheeks and cut off the ears, 
hen peel clear down to the nose. (Many 
lirrel hunters find the head worth sav- 
ing, although it’s largely bone and mus- 


» 


t 


cle; others cut it off.) Split the carcass 
down the spine and separate into quar- 
ters, leaving two ribs on the rear pieces. 


Many small mammals have _ scent 
glands which will give the meat a strong, 
musky flavor unless these glands are 
removed before cooking. Cut down be- 
tween the forelegs and body and take 
Out the little waxy kernels you find.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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MAKE YOUR - = 


BALL-BAND RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
MN, . LAST FOR THE DURATION 


~~ 
HOW TO GET THE MOST WEAR 
FROM YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR 





1. Keep it clean. Promptly wash off 
dirt, oil, and grease 


Your Ball-Band footwear was 
built of the best materials and 
the finest workmanship. Give 


2. Dry it slowly. Do not place near 
hot stove or register. 


3. Keep it out of direct sunlight when 
not in use 


it reasonable care and it will 
carry you through many more 


hunting seasons. 
H 
ORT Re 


4. Be sure it’s dry inside, then store 
carefully in a cool, dark, dry place. 


5. Creases cause cracks and breaks. 
Hang boots by the soles, or stuff with 


+ 

2) Ss paper so they will not wrinkle sharply. 
2°) c 
~ a 


When You Must Have New Footwear 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL TRADE-MARK 











BALL-BAND 


L Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 
Fn ae eet Se 


] rated) on everythin g pertaining 
gun Send 20c for copy. The 20c partial 
ly covers cost of publishing and mailing—the 20c will be 
refund your first order. Canada ret nd 25 


Circu 
























ied on yo jue se 
.ar on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE, 








Order 
direct or 
through your 


Local Dealer 













357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 


If you like Outrpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 


in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 


Wear Good Warm Wool 
Dirybak crotnes 


, 
ET your pick of all-weather, big-game style Dry- 
bak Hunting Clothes in 32-0z. or 22-0z. red-and- 

black water-repellent treated Penn-Rich or Litchfield 

woolen fabrics. Selected yarns, specially dyed and ex- 
pertly woven. Shrunk, fulled and tailored for real 
hunting service—sturdy, stormproof, durable. Authen- 
tic hunting patterns. Correct styles and neat, attractive 
fit with proper hunting freedom at shoulders and 
knees. Right-length coats, double thickness, lined and 
unlined, with storm collar, slantwise hand-warmer 
pockets, roomy button-flap side pockets, adjustable 
cuffs, rear game pocket. Matching breeches and hunt- 
ing caps. See them now, while they last, at your 
dealer’s. Also see the attractive selection of Drybak 

Hunting Clothes in Drybak and lighter-weight brown and 

olive drab water-repellent hunting fabrics. 

Send 3c stamp for Catalog in 4 colors. Address Dept. 59. 

THE DRYBAK CORPORATION, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


HUNTING PLAID 
COATS PANTS 
SHIRTS 

















Shooting Ace 
of Texas Highway Patrol 
Holds Three National Records 
and Co-Holder of 


Anot her 


With his name listed on the books for four 


National Records, Texas Highway Patrolman 
Don Lawrence, a strictly Colt-shooter, stands 
well up in the ranks of the nation’s best 


In outdoor competition, the Lone Star 
Stater holds both the .22 and Center Fire 


records over the 25-vard slow fire course 
(official target For the .22 record — 192; 
for the Center Fire 190 

Two additional records for Lawrence in .22 
gallery events the 20-yard low fire 
record with a 190 a 293 over the NRA 


Short Course for a co-holdership with Califor- 
nia’s Gloria Jacobs 


All Colts for Don Lawrence a Colt 
Match Target Woodsman for his 22 shooting 
. and a Colt Officers’ Model for his Center 


Fire. 

No—we have no revolvers or automatic 
pistols for sale at the present because of government 
contracts . . . but we look forward to serving 


you again at the end of the war, 








COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 





There's no finer way than the American way. 
Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 


and Stamps regularly. 





- 
GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 
O. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED). . 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 
ALUMINUM MESS PANS (USED) . .35 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor 
! & Sport Goods for Hunter, Farmer Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 
A and N SUPPLY CO. 
SARE] 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 













A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 


ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 


bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request 


E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





MAKE GUN 


CARE SURE 


WITH HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Hoppe’s No. 9 never fails. It will discover 
and remove all primer residue, 
powder soot, metal fouling and 
rust from any gun. Saves time and 
labor too. Your dealer sells it or 
send 10c for sample. Instructive 
“Gun Cleaning Guide” FREE upon 
request. Get it. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cutover Bucks Take Hunting 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the way to the shore of Superior 
and from five to ten miles to the east 
and west of us there wasn’t a road ora 
town; nothing but lakes and frozen 
swamp and thick brush. 

Even for men who know it thoroughly, 
the Wisconsin cutover country is easy 
to get lost in. One part of it looks like 
all the rest, you can’t see far through the 
dense tangle of young hardwood and 
underbrush, and the ridges aren't high 
enough to give you a view which will 
straighten you out. Cal knows a fellow 
who was out for fifty close-to-zero hours 
in this district, with nothing to eat and 
only two matches. He reported that he 
didn’t enjoy it. So we made certain that 
we had our compasses and plenty of 
matches and our lunches in our macki- 
naw pockets. Then we picked up our 
rifles and started. 

Riding in the car with the heater full 
on we had forgotten how cold it was 
not more than 10 above, and with a north 
wind blowing that had sharp daggers 
in it. 

Bucking that wind we began to work 
through the brush, trying to be quiet 
but not making a good job of it because 
it had rained hard for a couple of days 
before the freeze-up; every twig had its 
sheath of ice, and we couldn’t keep them 
from crackling under our boots. 

There was a sprinkling of dry snow on 
the ground, and we kept our eyes open 
for deer tracks. After we’d gone maybe 
two miles we found some. The snow was 
so powdery that the impressions weren’t 
clear-cut, but they looked like the hoof 
marks of two does. Then, in a nearby 
hollow, we found another set of tracks. 
They were larger and broader and more 
rounded at the tip, so we were pretty 
certain that a buck had made them. Be- 
cause the powdery snow hadn't yet 
blown into them we guessed that the 
buck wasn't very far ahead of us. The 
tracks showed that it had been walking, 
so probably it hadn’t scented or heard 
us. 

Finding those tracks set our blood to 
racing so fast that we forgot how cold 
we were. We pushed along, doing our 
best to make time without making any 
noise. There were a lot of places where 
there wasn't any snow, but now and then 
we picked up the tracks. Those of the 
does and the buck were mingled now, 
and when they had been made the deer 
still had been walking. 


FTER what seemed a couple of hours 
but which probably wasn’t more 
than twenty minutes we came to a low 
ridge which was blown clear of snow. 
We sneaked quietly up the final couple 
of hundred feet and peered over the 
crest. All we could see was unbroken 
brush. So we went cautiously back down 
the slope until we could stand up without 
showing ourselves on the skyline, and 
held a low-voiced pow-wow. “This is 
what I call real deer hunting!” Cal 
gloated between blows on the fingers of 
his trigger hand to try to get the circula- 
tion going in them. We agreed that he'd 
work along behind the crest to our right 
looking for the buck’s tracks, and that 
I'd do the same thing to the left. The 
one who found the tracks was to signal 
the other and wait for him before fol- 
lowing them over the ridge, and if 
neither of us found anything we’d meet 
where we were in about fifteen minutes. 
After I'd gone a hundred yards or so I 
found a single deer track in the snow 


in a little depression. It wasn’t as large 
as the tracks we had been following, but 
it looked like a buck’s. A few yards 
farther on I found another track of the 
same hoof. I was working along cau- 
tiously looking for more of them when 
I was set back on my heels by a grunting 
woosh! from somewhere to my left. 

Cutover white-tails are hard to see 
even when there is a good blanket of 
snow on the ground. When there isn’t 
any snow, or only a light powdering of 
it their brown-gray cold-weather coats 
blend so deceptively into the drab of the 
winter brush that they are practically 
invisible when they aren’t moving. I 
looked until my eyes ached, but I 
couldn’t locate that buck until it 
wooshed again. Then I spotted it stand- 
ing in a clump of brush a couple of hun- 
dred feet to my left, staring at me. 


BROUGHT my rifle up slowly, cau- 

tiously. A twig snapped to my right, 
and the buck turned its head to look in 
that direction. I lined my sights up high 
on its outstretched neck. Then, with my 
finger twitching on the trigger, I hesi- 
tated. It wasn’t a big buck. In fact, even 
in the excitement of the moment before 
the kill I realized that it was a small one. 
The Wisconsin law says that only bucks 
with forks at least an inch long are 
legal. When a game warden checks your 
deer and there is any doubt about the 
length of its forks it is easy enough for 
him to make certain by laying a straight- 
edge along the inner edge of the main 
beam of the antler and then measuring 
out from it to the tip of a fork. But when 
you're looking through a rifle’s sights at 
a deer three-quarters hidden by brush it 
isn’t so easy to be certain. I could see 
that my little buck had horns, and I 
thought that they were at least an inch 
long, but I wasn’t sure about it. I didn’t 
want to break the law, and I most cer- 
tainly didn’t want to shoot that deer, 
drag it a long three miles back to the 
car, and then have a warden confiscate it 
because it wasn’t legal. So I hesitated. 

While I hesitated the buck made up its 
mind that it was in an unhealthy neigh 
borhood. Without any preliminary wig 
gle it spun round and bounded uphill 

The instant that I saw it leaping away 
from me my doubts vanished and I be 
came convinced that its forks wer 
plenty long enough for it to be legal 
game. It should have been an eas 
enough shot—but my too-eager finger 
jerked the trigger instead of pressing 
My rifle whammed—and even in the 
fraction of a second before I heard th: 
bullet smack into a tree trunk I knew 
that I had missed. 

I pumped another cartridge into th: 
chamber, aimed lower, and this time 
pressed the trigger. But as the bu: 
vanished over the crest its indignant 
snort and the flicker of its white tail t 
me that I had missed again. 

I sprinted up the ridge and stars 
down its far slope. Lifeless brush star‘ 
back at me. Perhaps half a minute late 
a crashing of underbrush far away int} 
cutover told me that my deer still w 
going away from there, and going fa 

There’s never much profit to be h 
from following a missed deer that h 
been scared as badly as that one ha 
been, so I made a few appropriate r¢ 
marks and looked around for Cal. I wa 
a little surprised that my two shot 
hadn’t brought him running, and I wa 
more surprised that he wasn’t anywhe! 
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in sight. It wasn’t until after I'd been 
looking for several minutes that I 
spotted him. Keeping behind some low 
trees, he was sneaking cautiously along 


on our backtrail, holding his rifle ready. 
After a while he stopped and looked 
around, and when he saw me he beckoned 
me to join him. Then he dropped out of 
sight. 

When I had worked up to him I found 
him lying on his stomach keeping a 
watch around the end of a windfall. He 

iid “Did you get him?” and I said “No!” 
Then, keeping his voice throttled down 
to a near-whisper, he told me that the 
two does and the buck we had been fol- 


lowing had doubled back after they had 
gone nearly to the crest of the ridge, 
ind that just before he had heard my 


a clump 
hich he 
stood 

past 


first shot he had seen a deer in 
of brush, about 300 yards away, w 
pointed out. “They must have 
there and watched us walk right 
them,” he concluded in an injured voice. 

HAT clump of brush was directly 

downwind from us, and we knew if 
the deer still were in it they had scented 
us. Our only chance (and we knew that 
it wasn’t any part of a good chance) was 
to keep out of their sight, not make any 
noise, get as close as we could, and hope 
for a snapshot when they broke out of 
cover. 

Keeping close together we started our 
talk. Rifles ready, crouching behind 
every bit of cover, crawling when there 
wasn't any cover, we painfully worked 
our way forward. After we’d gone a 
couple of hundred feet Cal stepped on an 
ice-coated twig, and its snap sounded as 


loud as the crack of a thirty-thirty. 
Nerves tight as banjo strings, we 

waited. Nothing happened. We began 

to creep forward again. Then a deer 


came out of that clump of brush which 
our eyes never left. It didn’t rush out 
in a panic—it sneaked out, its head and 
tail down, its back sagged and its belly 
close to the ground. A moment later an- 
ther one sneaked after it. The light 
was getting pretty bad—but it wasn’t so 
bad that we couldn’t that both were 
does! 

We watched them disgustedly as they 
narrow open and then 
disappeared noiselessly in the brush. Cal 


see 


crossed a space 


muttered something and started to get 
up, but I remembered that old bucks are 
ungaliant as they are crafty, and 

motioned to him to wait. 

We waited a minute that was as long 

ten ordinary minutes without any- 

thing happening. Then another deer 
lipped quietly out of that clump of 
brush and sneaked halfway across the 
open place without our being able to see 
hether it was a doe or a buck. But 

en it stopped and raised its head, and 
my pulses hammered when I saw a fine 
big rack of horns 

It was Cal's shot, and he took it with- 
ut either wasting time or hurrying. The 
uck leaped straight into the air, all four 
feet bunched under it. Then it came 
lown—running! Its lowered head and 
lamped-down tail showed that it was 
idly hit, but it crashed off through the 
rush. I sent a hasty shot after it, but it 
ept on going. 

We ran over to where it had disap- 

ared from view and found a heavy 
ood trail. “We'd better wait a few 
inutes,” Cal said. “Maybe it'll lie down 
fter it has gone a way, if we don’t press 


We sat down, and looked at each other 
pretty glumly. The immediate outlook 
vasn't cheering. It was setting along 
toward dark, and it was getting colder. 
Trailing that buck wasn’t going to be 
ny picnic, but it had to be done. One 
NOVEMBER, 
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of the things on which Cal and I agree 
wholeheartedly is that if a hunter 
wounds a deer it is up to him to keep 


after that deer just as long as he can 
walk and see. 

“Lots of blood,” Cal said after a min- 
ute of silence, “but that doesn’t always 


mean much. That darn buck may Keep 
going for miles.” 

“*These cutover white-tails take hunt- 
ing,’” I quoted him to himself bitterly 
“You wanted some old-fast 
deer hunting. This is it!” 

“T'll say!” he grunted. 
going.” 

Even in the 


“Well—let’s get 


darkening woods we didn’t 


have any trouble epeatlan the trail. But 
the sign wasn't encouraging. The buck 
had been bleeding badly. but its tracks 
showed that it had crashed through the 
underbrush with mighty oe 

After a hundred yards or so the trail 


1ioned he-man | 


swung sharply up the ridge. We followed 
it over the crest and through dense 
brush down the far slope. The going was 
bad, and when I stopped to tie a boot 
lace Cal got twenty yards ahead of me. 
Then he let out a yell. When I caught 
up with him he was standing over the 
dead buck. “Both of us hit him pretty 
low in the neck, and each shot cut a 
main artery,” he expounded. “Either 
would have killed him—but he ran a 
quarter mile before both of them could 
do it. My shot was the first to hit him, 

he’s my buck! 

“All right,” I said sweetly, “he’s your } 
buck. So you dress him out! 

I built a fire, and Cal did his butcher 
job. Then we ate our sandwiches. 


I was glad that Cal had got his deer, 
of course—but dragging it through the 
dark cutover back to the car wasn’t my 
idea of having a grand time. Why is it 
that the buck your partner shoots, and 
you help bring in, always seems so much 
heavier than the buck you shoot—and 
your partner helps bring in? 


Texas Antelope Increase 


HE recovery of the antelope, only a 

few years ago on the verge of extinc- 
tion, of the most heartening things 
in the history of big game in North 
America. Texas is one of the states in 
which this fleet animal is staging a re- 
markable comeback. 

‘Not more than two decades ago the 
antelope population of the largest state 
in the United States was reduced to one 
or two small bands in the Alpine Valley, 
and a few small bunches in other sec- 
tions of the state west of the Peco 
Sheep and ranchmen aided the 
state game department by fencing their 
lands with wire netting. Under 
protection the antelopes at once 
to increase 


Is one 


goat 


strict 
began 





Greatest increase has been shown in 
Hudspeth and Culberson Counties. In 
Culberson County it is estimated that 
there are now between 700 and 800 of 
the animals; while on one large ranch 
alone, in Hudspeth County, there are 
about 1,500. There are so many in those 
sections now that ranchmen are asking 
the Game Department for relief 

The Game Department therefore is en 


the 
nsporting them to 
few or none. In 
flourishing, 
rh as 100 per- 
40 percent gain is 


gaged in trapping antelope on 
stocked ranges and tra 
areas where there are 
these areas the animals 
with increases noted as hig 
cent in one‘year. A 


ovel 


are 


common. Overstocked counties where 
antelope are being trapped _ include 
Brewster, Presidio, Hudspeth, and Cul- 


berson. An airplane is used to drive the 
antelopes into the traps, which are wire- 
fenced and strong. 





BE enry Adams heads the fash- 
ion floor of the Salesgirls who 
know Henry are proud of him, making 


hig store. 


his rounds at night on the tri-street 
bridge—on watch in the Vet’s patrol. 
Henry’s a fighter through and 


through, doing a big job in America’s 
defense. But just as important is Henry's 
health and that of the countless war 
workers throughout America. 

You ll thousands Pendleton 
shirts civilian front and worn 
affording 
health protection and comfort to guards, 


find 
on the 


by men in war industries, 


wardens and patrols who must be out in 


all kinds of weather. Active sportsmen 
have long recognized the necessity of 
Pendleton shirts and wear them for 
all outdoor occasions. 

Because these same Pendleton fab- 


rics are being used by our fighting 
ivilian production is neces- 
ly limited, Stocks, 
For the 
nearest Pendleton merchant—write to 


Pendleton \ oolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 
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A AMER 
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forces our ¢ 


however, are 


l 
still available. name of your 















A perfect rig for pheasant, grouse, quail or rabbit 
hunting. Hunt in shirt sleeves or favorite jacket. 
Arms are free for quick, accurate shooting. Finest 
Game Bag on market. Made of No. 1 Whitman 
Gabardine, leather reinforced. Large game pocket 


with blocd-proof lining. Shell pockets in front. Two 
sizes: MEDIUM for 36 to 40 and LARGE, 41 to 46. 
Money-back guarantee. 
today, 


Price $4.75 prepaid. Order 
sending check or money order. 


MID - WESTERN 
SPORT TOGS 
601 Fox Avenue 

Berlin, Wisconsin 
Division of Berlin Glove Co 






WOT A PAINT NOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAI 
Restores finish on 5 Guns 
No heating! Can't iniure 
steel Simple process 
Takes minutes 

Fre lescriptive 
ircular 


NEW METHOD MFG. Co. 


When Writing Advertisers 
LIF! 


Please Mention OuTDOOR 


POINTER & 
STOC KS Molded in 


Walnut and 
Ebony to fit your Colt Woodsman, 
Hi-Standard all models, $4.50. Colt 






and 


S & W $3.50 and $4.50. Molded in Ivory 
50c extra, for all models. At your dealer i 
or direct. Send for illustrated circular. t 


pm | 
_WAL TER MURAD, 1014 El Camino, San Carlos, California 


The Hunter’s SNOW-PROOF 


Best Friend 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
‘ hunte 3° 


fe y irs ago for snow-proofing 

ind trapper boot t is now used every 
vhere for iterproofing ftenir and ‘ 
t hoe leather coa ‘ he 
luggage, ¢ Odorless, colorle not st 
Mone wk guarantee, Shoe, sporting ods 


or hardware dealer or send e for sf 
can. Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Middl 
town, N. Y 


* * * * * 
AMERICA's GREATEST 
SPORTSMEN WEAR 


GARMENTS BY HODGMAN 








Nationally known duck calling course 
with phonograph record. Teaches 
you to become an expert caller. Same 
for the crow hunter. Price $2.50. 


DUCK CALLS DECOYS 


Octagon barrel $3.50. Round barrel 
$2.50. A catalogue full of hunting 
information with duck language 
setting decoys and duck hunting tips. 
Price 10 cents. 


OSCAR QUAM 


3502-E-25 St., Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. A 





Minute Man GUN BLUE 





Box OM 119, New Method Bidg., Bradford, Pa 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Marksmen Teach Our Fighters 


(Continued from page 24) 


taught the shooting positions—standing, 
kneeling, sitting, and prone—and the 
proper use of the sling in each of them. 
The American soldier is trained to use 
the sling to steady his rifle for both slow 
and rapid fire. All foreign soldiers use 
the sling merely as a convenience in 
carrying the rifle. That difference has 
played a big part in making the Ameri- 
can fighter the straightest and fastest- 
shooting soldier in the world. There's a 
worth-while thought there for the hunter! 

Trigger squeeze comes next. During 
the early stages of his training in this 
all-important shooting fundamental the 
student is aided by a sandbag rest which, 
by holding his rifle steady, helps him to 
overcome his natural impulse to jerk the 
trigger the instant his sight is on the 
bull’seye and to squeeze smoothly, with 
steadily mcreasing force, until the shot 
is fired without his knowing just when 
it is going off. 

Finally the student is instructed in 
sight adjustment and the use of the score 
book. Then he is ready for actual shoot- 
ing—first with a .22, then a Garand. 

In much of the preparatory training, 
and in all of the shooting which follows 


lit, the Army uses the coach-and-pupil 


|} and learns by teaching 


system. Students are paired off without 
consideration of their relative skills. The 
man acting as coach helps his partner by 
watching for and correcting mistakes, 
Coach and pupil 
change places frequently. 

Anti-aircraft firing, first with .22 cali- 
ber rifles at moving overhead targets 
and then with the M1 at airplane-towed 
sleeves, is emphasized. 


EVERAL well-known competitive shots 
are on duty as instructors at the In- 
fantry School. One of them is Lieutenant 
T. A. Ferenc, of New Britain, Connecti- 


| cut, a President's Match winner. Another 





is Sergeant Ed Dahlstrom. Still another, 
until recently, was Lieutenant Colonel 
Kameil Maertins, now a member of the 
Army’s Combined Weapons Board. Many 
others are acting as range officers or in- 
structors at training camps. 

Interest in rifle shooting, full apprecia- 
tion of its value in modern war, and ex- 
perience in it as a sport aren’t confined 
to the doughboys. Major General Paul 
Newgarden, who commands the 10th 
Armored Division, is a veteran competi- 
tive shot who used to be known in the 
Army as “Pistol Paul.” He won the 
Hawaiian rifle championship in 1922, 
shot on several Army pistol and rifle 
teams, and a few years ago was prom- 
inent in sport shooting in the Chicago 
district—the last title he won was the 
Illinois American Legion championship. 
Using men of his division who have 
competed in national matches as a nu- 
cleus, General Newgarden is training a 
corps of expert long-range snipers to 
team up with his thundering tanks. He 
also is encouraging competitive shooting 
with all the varied weapons of his super- 
modern division, and has authorized the 
award of emblems which will be dis- 
played on the vehicles of the best-shoot- 
ing crews. “I’m a convinced believer in 
the value of skilled small-arms shooting 
in even the most highly mechanized 
forms of fighting,” he told me, “and as 
firm a believer in the value of high- 
pressure competitive shooting as train- 
ing for war.” 

Captain Calvin A. Lloyd, in charge of 
Marine Corps rifle and pistol training, 
is one of America’s all-time shooting 


greats. Back in 1911, when he was a 
corporal, he jumped into prominence by 
winning the President’s Match. In 1921 
at Sea Girt, N. J., he set a world’s record 
by scoring 101 consecutive bullseyes at 
600 yards. He was a member of teams 
representing the United States in inter 
national competition in Sweden, France 
Italy, and South America; he has shot 
on many Marine Teams in the National 
Matches; and he has coached so many 
of them that he is called “the Rockn« 
of the Leathernecks.” 

Pearl Harbor and Wake Island made 
young officers and noncoms, detailed as 
rifle and pistol instructors, desperately 
anxious for combat duty, and as it is n¢ 
part of Marine Corps policy unnecessarily 
to keep youngsters from getting into the 
fight, Captain Lloyd started giving them 
their wish, replacing them by reenlisting 
men (many of them considered too old 
for combat service and several with 
leatherneck sons) who had won shooting 
reputations as Marines and then had rs 
tired to civilian life. 

Perhaps the best known of these highly 
valuable veterans is Sergeant Major 
Morris Fisher, an occasional contributor 
to OuTpoor Lire and the author of stand 
ard books on rifle and pistol marksmar 
ship, who in the course of more tha! 
thirty-five years of shooting has achieved 
almost every distinction which can com«¢ 
to a rifleman. He won the A.E.F. cham 
pionship in 1919. The next year he wor 
the Olympic Games rifle championship 
a triumph which he repeated in 1924. He 
won the world’s championship in 1923 
and 1924 by hanging up record score 
Altogether, he has shot on eight U.S 
International Rifle Teams, and twenty 
Marine Teams. Some years ago he re 
tired to reserve to take a job guardins 
the bank vaults of J. P. Morgan & C 
It was a good job, but he says that he 
didn’t find life in New York’s financi 
district nearly so tnrilling as he had 
pictured it, and that his years of service 
had got him out of the habit of stayi 
in one place too long. So when the w 
came along he was happy to get “hom« 
to the Marines. 


ISHER is teaching shooting at the 
Parris Island, South Carolina, Marin¢ 
Base—the big “boot school” where 


Marine recruits from east of the Mis 
sippi get their fundamental trainin; 
The boys get a big kick out of seei! 
Fisher score bullseves with the pi 
while a husky young leatherneck us 
all his muscle and weight trying to pu 
down his extended arm. Fisher is a g1 
believer in exercise to strengthen tl 
muscles used in shooting, and for ye 
he has practiced what he preaches. | 
also is a believer in shooting both tl 
rifle and the pistol with both eyes ope! 
With Marines needed in combat unit 
all over the globe there isn’t time 
insist on such niceties at Parris Isla 
but Fisher says that whenever he sees 
boot unconsciously keeping both eys 
open as he aims, he knows that th 
Marines have acquired a recruit wl 
will develop into an outstanding shot 
Small-arms instruction at Parris Isla! 
is in charge of Major Joseph J. Taver 
who designed the extensive ranges thers 
and who in the last twenty years |}! 
supervised the training in marksma! 
ship of more than 150,000 men. On thé 
large staff of instructors are many rifl 
and pistol experts well known in com 
petitive shooting —among them Lieu 
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enant Thurman E. Barrier, who has 
ung up records with the .45 caliber 
istol; Herman L. Poole, of Atlanta, who 
laced second in the 1937 President’s 
Match and who was a member of the 
[arine small-bore team which in 1939 
won twenty-five out of twenty-seven 


1atches; Henry J. Haffner, of New 
Orleans, a veteran who in 1918 won the 
President’s Match and the individual 
300-yard rapid-fire title, and shot on the 
Marine Team which won the national 
championship; and Claud L. Floyd, of 
Royal Oak, Michigan, who won the 1939 
Marine Corps Cup Match by scoring 100 
consecutive bullseyes, thirteen of them 
n the V-ring. 

The Marine Corps system of rifle and 
pistol training is much like the Army’s, 


although there are a few innovations 
which the leathernecks keep to them- 
selves. In the course of his fundamental 


training, each recruit gets eighteen days 
of instruction in marksmanship. Qualifi- 
cation rifle firing is both slow and rapid 
fire at 200, 300, and 500 yards. Qualifica- 
tion requirements are somewhat higher 
than the Army’s—$92 percent of - 
for expert, 85 percent for sharpshooter, 
and 78 percent for marksmen. 

Marine recruits who enlist in the West 
get their fundamental training at the 
base in San Diego, California. Among the 
rifle instructors serving there is Platoon 
Sergeant Dean R. Penley, of Robinsdale, 
Minnesota, who in shooting the regula- 
tion qualification course in 1928 set a 
best-on-record mark of 348 out of 350. 

Several stand-out shots are serving as 
range officers or instructors at the Quan- 
tico, Virginia, Marine Base. One of them 
is Captain Walter Walsh, who holds thir- 
teen national indoor and outdoor pistol 
records at distances from fifty feet to 


“possible 


fifty yards. Starting competition as a 
member of New Jersey’s 113th Infantry 
Regiment fourteen years ago, he was a 
member of the 1932 and 1933 U.S. Rifle 
Teams, and of the 1938, 1939, 1940, and 
1941 U.S. Pistol Teams—the only man 
who ever has been on both rifle and 


pistol national teams. In 1939 he won 


Bullets for 


HE real forgotten man among the 
users of metallic center-fire ammu- 
nition in this country, it has always 

seemed to me, is the fellow who likes to 

hunt the larger varmints like coyotes 
and wolves, yet who would like to sell 
enough hides from the animals he kills 
to pay his expenses. 

Woodchuck hunters in the East want 
to make quick and spectacular kills and 


the hides mean nothing to them. The 
same thing is true with many Western 
coyote hunters, who hunt for sport only. 
On the other hand there are hundreds 
of Westerners who want to save the 
hides of coyotes worth from $2 to $6, and 
there are also hundreds of Alaskans and 
Canadians who feel the same way about 
it and to whom hunting predators is 
partly a business as well as a sport. 
These men appreciate the benefits of 
modern high-velocity rifles, but they 
don’t like to blow an 8-in. hole in the off 


side of a wolf or coyote and destroy half 
the value of the hide. Yet bullets for 
those lads simply are not made. 

Some years ago I bought a .270 Win- 
chester, as I believed it to be the best 

l-around rifle for my hunting, which 

‘luded a lot of long-range coyote 
shooting. I soon realized that I had a lot 
of rifle and that to realize its possibili- 
ties I would have to get a ‘scope. I 
acquired a 330 Weaver and then proceed- 
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the National All-Around Rifle and Pistol 
Championship. A G man before he joined 
the Marines (he has found out how it 
feels to be on the receiving end of a 
pistol shot), he is on leave from the FBI 
for the duration. 

Another former New Jersey guards- 
man who is instructing at Quantico is 
Gunnery Sergeant Salvatore J. Bartletti. 
A consistent top-flight shot ever since 
he captured the Hayes Match in 1928, he 
won the national individual rifle cham 
pionship in 1930, has finished on top in 
numerous Marine Corps rifle and pistol 
competitions, and in 1940 was a member 
of the Marine Team which won the M1 
Rifle Team Match. 


Lieutenant Philip C Roettinger, of 


Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the Quantico 
range officers, had a sensational rapid 
rise to stardom in pistol shooting. Start- 


ing competition in the spring of 1940, he 
became a member of Detroit’s Great 
Lakes Pistol Club team which a few 
months later won all the civilian pistol 
matches at Camp Perry. 

On an October morning twenty-four 
years ago a Yank armed with a pet star- 
gauge Springfield and a Colt .45 crawled 
out of a Meuse-Argonne shell hole to 
start a self-ordered job of cleaning out a 
wood thick with enemy machine guns. 
Before dark he had completed that job. 
In doing it he killed at least eighteen 
German soldiers—picked off fourteen 
with his rifle, shot two with his pistol, 
and killed two others with a pickax when 
he got in an especially bad jam. Con- 
gress awarded Lieutenant Sam Woodfill 
its Medal of Honor, and General Persh- 


ing called him the A.E.F.’s_ greatest 
doughboy. 
The Sam Woodfill sort of shooting 


helped to win the first World War. Be- 


cause the Army and the Marine Corps 
are convinced that the same sort of 
shooting will help win this war, they 


have given our greatest competitive shots 
the job of making our soldiers and 
Marines the world’s straightest-shooting 
fighters. And the men who used to shoot 
for sport are making good on that job. 


Fur-Bearers 


ed to make life miserable for any coyote 
that came within a quarter of a mile. 
Those 130-gr. bullets were dynamite, and 
it took me longer to sew up the big holes 


they left than it did to skin what was 
left of the critter. I tried the 150-gr. 


soft-point bullet but the situation did not 


improve much and the trajectory suf- 
fered. The 100-gr. was a beautiful per- 
former, but as far as the effect on the 


hide went it was even worse. Those high- 
speed slugs nearly tore coyotes in two. 

I finally solved the problem by getting 
130-gr. full-jacketed bullets and then 
grinding off the nose on an emery wheel 
until the lead just showed. I found that 
these would shake a coyote up in great 
style and not make a hole any more than 
2 or 3 in. in diameter. However, the 
other hunters I knew went on using the 


regular expanding stuff and raising ned 
with valuable hides. 
So far I have not had an opportunity 


to try the new Silvertip and Core-Lokt 
bullets on coyotes, but the controlled ex- 
pansion feature ought to help the ordi- 
nary hunter who wants to make some 
cartridge and tobacco money out of his 
hobby. If they don’t make too much of 
a mess of a hide they should add thou- 
sands of dollars annually to hides taken 
by riflemen and do much to solve what 
for many of us forgotten men has been 
a very real problem.—Karl Knorr. 
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FOR THE 


BIG GAME 
HUNTER 


@ REVOLUTIONARY? Yes, but a honey, this Red Head 
Mountie! Now you can enjoy the unhampered freedom 
of light-weight clothing with even greater protection 
than offered by the heavy wools. Snow won't stick . 
wind can’t penetrate . . . rain is repelled, without the 
absorption that takes place with wool to make it grow 
constantly heavier. 

NM Mountie Coat — Bright red SQUALTEX 
with 21-oz. wool plaid lining. Double-breasted; bi-swing 
back and pivot sleeves; knit wristlets; semi-belted; 
large bellows patch pockets; reefer pockets. . . $20. 
NME Mountie Breeches— Red Sq: altex with buff 
colored duvetyn lining. ........eseseseeee. $12.00 


x 0 i 
TO CHALLENGE 
OLD MAN 
WINTER 


LOOK FOR THE 


RED HEAD DUCK 
WHEN YOU 
BUY 
HUNTING 
CLOTHES 


Let it come! In this Red Head Happy Hunting Outfit you 
can laugh in the teeth of old man winter's ‘‘bitingest’’ 
wind ... snap your fingers at his coldest mood. Sturdy, 
32-02 wool fabric is skillfully woven to combine the soft 
flexibility needed for freedom of movement with enough 
firmness of finish to assure years of service. Soft duvetyn 
lining. If you are tired'of the usual in wools, buy Red 
Head for complete satisfaction and safety from weather 
and careless shooting. 

MLH Coat—Has built-in Hidden Hood 
knit wristlets, large pockets with button flaps, 
proofed game pockets. 


ML Coat—Same as above utheul Hidden Hood$20.00 


MQPK Zouaves—Loose, blousy trousers with elastic 
knit wool bottom, 26-oz. 


MPE Breeches — Elastic bottom, 32- er $10.50 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


@ Tells all about RED HEAD Happy 
Hunting hits . . . acquainting you with 
other Red Head togs of 
SQUALTEX, “‘fishuntex”, 
wool, etc. Also leather and 
canvas gunners’ needs. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
4327 W. Beimont Avenue, Chicago,lil. 
Red Head for “Happy Hunting” 


concealed 
blood- 
$22.50 
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Wolf That Terrified a Nation 


NY authentic story of a great animal 
personality is of vital human in- 


terest. All my life I have studied 
birds and animals, and I have discovered 
many significant personages 
among them. But of all the wild crea- 
tures of which we have reliable records, 
| the strangest and the most awesome ap- 
| peared in the Valley of the Rhone, in 
France, in the year 1762. This was a lone 
giant wolf which, for a period of three 
years, terrorized the whole of southern 
France. The dread he created is easily 
understood when we consider that not 
fewer than 135 human beings were killed 
by him! This is the minimum number 
of his slayings of men, women, and 
children. The great naturalist, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, who thoroughly in- 
vestigated the wolf’s history, is con- 
vinced that it is a conservative figure. 
The terrifying wild creature, known 
as Le Béte (The Beast), appeared sud- 
denly. At first his killings were of sheep, 
hundreds of which he wantonly slaugh- 
tered. From sheep he turned to the 
shepherds; then he acquired a dreadful 
taste for human blood. Over a region 
200 mi. long and 100 mi. wide (an area 
of 20,000 sq. mi.) he established a perfect 
reign of terror. After a time he began to 


kill the shepherds first, which left the 
flocks of sheep at his mercy. 
It is recorded that on March 7, 1765, 


every man in the Province of Languedoc, 
nearly 20,000 in all, assembled at 50 
chosen points and started a great drive 
to inclose Le Béte. The creature was in- 
deed surrounded; but he fought his way 
out, killing one man. 

After the failure of this attempt, fa- 


mous hunters from many countries cam«¢ 
to the Rhone Valley to try to kill thi 
formidable beast. Peasants by the hun 
dreds abandoned their lonely little farm 
in mortal terror. But Le Béte 
cunning as he was huge; and his crime 
increased. 

At last, 
Euneval, a 


on Aug. 1, 1765, the Marquis dé 
celebrated wolf hunter, wa 
especially commissioned by King Loui 
XV to organize the most astonishin; 
wolf hunt in all history. Four thousan: 
dogs were assembled for the chase, in 
cluding 300 great Danes and 300 wolf 
hounds. The whole standing army o 
France (10,000 men fully armed an 
equipped) was put at de Euneval’s di 
posal. It is said that in this hunt nearl) 
40,000 persons participated. 

The chase continued for a 
weeks; time and again Le Béte was su! 
rounded, only to fight his way out, killin; 
men and dogs in his savage breaks fo: 
liberty. Finally, on Sept. 20, 1765, tt 
great rogue wolf was attacked by tw 
men, both soldiers. One shot him an 
the other ran him through with a spea 
But Le Béte killed them both in hi 
death throes. 

It was recorded that at the time of hi 
death, more than 100 dogs were fightin; 
to seize him. 


full seve: 


He measured more than 3 ft. high 
the shoulders, and his weight was thre 
times that of a normal wolf. He was 
giant, and an evil one. And, while hi 
career was one of blood and death, hs 
remains one of the most interesting wild 
animal personalities of which we hav: 
any authentic and detailed record 


Archibald Rutledge. 


Rod for Better Cleaning 


ing a firearm of any kind means re- 

moving from the bore the products 
of combustion and such particles of 
metal as may have been rubbed off the 
bullets during their passage through the 
barrel. Many kinds of solvents have 
been made to neutralize the acids from 
primer and powder compounds, and also 
to loosen metal fouling, but the success 
of all of these preparations depends upon 
bringing them into intimate contact with 
every part of the bore. So the funda- 
mental problem in proper cleaning, re- 
gardless of the solvent chosen, is really 
the means to be used to produce the 
scrubbing action needed. 

Thorough cleaning of a surface is only 
possible when clean cloths of sufficient 
size to prevent saturation by dirt are 
used, and when the rubbing is done with 
plenty of pressure. A .22 looks tiny, but 
if the entire surface of its bore is con- 
sidered—and that is what must be 
cleaned—the little patches that can be 
used with the usual rod are seen to be 
entirely inadequate. These patches are 
usually about 4s in. square, while the sur- 
face of a 24-in. .22 caliber rifle barrel is 
about 17 sq. in. Obviously it is impos- 
sible really to clean such a surface ex- 
cept by using a great many patches. 

The English-style “jag” rod, on which 
a large rectangular patch is rolled, does 
provide the size of patch needed, the 
patch for a .22 caliber arm being nearly 
*, in. wide and 1% in. long. But the jag 
head is decidedly unhandy to use. 

The American “plug end” or “knob 
tip” rod is much more convenient than 
the jag tip, and if designed to carry a 
really effective patch, will give just as 
good results as the jag. However as 


FR ine a tr to its simplest terms, clean- 


usually turned out by manufacture! 
and whittled out by shooters, it is wholly 
unable to carry a patch of sufficient siz 


to be satisfactory, and furthermor: 
leaves the matter of centering the patc! 
and holding it in position just a matte: 











r) 
DIERCES CENTER 
OF PATCH 
Patches can't slip on this special rod he 


of luck. If, however, the tip of the r 
is shaped as shown in the sketch, 
fitted with a sharp steel point in its er 


a properly centered patch of real siz 
can be carried into the bore. 
A cleaning-rod tip of this type for 


the .22 caliber arms should be made 


3/16-in. brass or steel rod with the kn 
% in. long and the necked part back 
the knob \ in. in diameter and 1% 
long. With such a rod, standard 14 
round patches can be used. For .32 or .38 
caliber guns, the rod can be mads f 
straight-grain maple dowel pins, obtai 
able at most paint stores. Use 


diameter dowel-pin stock, and make t} 


knob on the end \ in. long. The neck« 
part should be 3/16 in. in diameter ar 
1% in. long. With such a rod, 1%-i 
standard flannel patches can be _ us‘ 


without the slightest trouble, and two 


them will clean the bore and cylinder ot 


barrel 
Rope ? 


OUTDOOR LIF! 


or the bore of a rifle 
Walter F. 


a revolver, 
and really clean it.- 


was as 
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SK any veteran woodsman to name 
the most important single item of 
equipment he carries. Chances are 


he will give you the wrong answer. Fol- 
low him up with, “How about matches?” 


He stands corrected. Universally, the 
matches have it. Their extreme im- 
portance is so obvious they are usually 


taken for granted. Yet if you wished to 
see a man turn pale with horror all you 
would have to do would be to break the 
news that the party was down to the 
last available match. 

In case it actually ever comes to that, 
you can improve your chances of getting 
the fire started by a simple precaution. 
Cut a half dozen splinters of dry pine, 
about toothpick size. Bind these around 
the match with their points just at the 
base of the head. Strike the match. 
Laws of percentage favor at least one 
or two catching. 

Another precaution is to carry with 
you—especially with a view to wet weath- 
er—an emergency supply of easily fired 
tinder. Curls of birch bark are the best 
natural material, candle ends are ex- 
cellent among the artificial. A _ little 
more trouble, but worth it, is a supply 
of small wads of paper that have been 
soaked in melted paraffin. 

As for the last match, once the 
got going it can be kept going, day and 
night, for long it’s needed—pro- 
vided you remain in the same general 
vicinity. The secret lies in banking it 
well after it has produced a good supply 
of hot coals and ashes. Bury some fresh 
wood in the coals and cover the lot with 
ishes. Cover it completely so no air will 
get in. You can then go off fishing or 
hunting, leaving the fire unattended all 
lay. Upon your return uncover it, rake 

gether the hot coals, and kindle a new 
lire, 

Thereafter 


fire is 


as as 


you will doubtless make a 
olemn vow never again to enter the 
voods with only a scanty supply of 
matches. Experience also teaches you 
ie best type. The prevailing safety 
itch of every modern household, that 
in be scratched only on its own box, 
ever very satisfactory in the woods. 
You need a match that will strike on any 
ld thing, notably the seat of your pants. 
\lso one that can either be waterproofed 
carried easily in a waterproof con- 


is 


iner. These requirements are best met 
the solid-stemmed and big-headed 


d-fashioned parlor match. 
The match supply can’t be replenished 
the woods. And unless you jealously 
lard what you've got, it can diminish 
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Waterproof a whole box of matches by pouring in melted 
paraffin, Later you break off each one as you need it 


with disastrous 


match. 


reason for a ma 
vided it is dry. 

hands tightly 

strike. Bring 
with their 
the starting fire 
As for lighting y 
of thrusting its 
hands instead of 


Make ev 
a high wind there’s scarcely 


backs still facing wind. 


Face the wind and keep your 
hands tightly cupped. And 
learn to bring your pipe or 
cigarette down to the flame; 
it will save a lot of matches 







Never 
count. 


waste a 
Even in 
any good 
always pro- 


speed. 


ery one 


tch to fail; 


Face the wind and hold 


cupped whenever you 


g cupped hands to the tinder 


Cup 
as the match 
our pipe, form the habit 
bowl into your cupped 
bringing hands to pipe 


as well 


It will save matches. 
The striking and cupping technique of 


woodsmen slight 
of match betwee 


ly vary. Some grip end 
n thumb and forefinger 


of right hand, then make a point of hold 


ing burning enc 
though of couse 
hands. Any stra 
the fingers will 
climb up the 
off the burning 

In another w 
right or left han 


st 


preferably the right. 


end of match is 
two middle 


middle finger. B 


ay, you 


knuckles 


1 toward the wind, al- 
protected by the cupped 
y wind seeping through 
then induce flame to 
ick instead of blowing 
end. 
can use either 
d for striking, although 
With hands cupped, 
gripped tightly at the 
by forefinger and 
urning end of protected 


match in this case tends to point more to 


leeward than windward. 
fingers tightly squeezed together 
prevent 


all 
order to 
through. 


HENEVER 


hold 
in 
seeping 


You must 


drafts from 


the matches are wet, 


you are stuck, or at least temporari- 
ly so. Even a match that is only moist 
can be utterly useless. Nor need you fall 


overboard to get 


matches wet. Moisture 


in the air will frequently do it. In any 
case, don’t go berserk with the match 
supply in hopes of finally finding one 
that will fire. Every head struck off is 
gone forever. 

The heads are what matter. Moisture 
makes them go soft. But there are vary- 
ing degrees of softness. Provided a 
match is only slightly wet you car 
usually bring it around by rubbing it a 
few times through your hair. If it is 
really soaked, this fails to work. Then 


it will have to be dried 


heat. If there 
way of doing it. 
man will 
matches under h 


’s 1 


sometimes carry a 


out by wind o1 
10 fire, body heat is one 

To this end a woods- 
box of wet 


is armpit as he travels, 


although it may be a matter of hours 
before they dry out. 
Wet matches can easily be avoided 


There are 
of preventing th 
(Continue 


at least 


a dozen different ways 
em from becoming wet. 


d on next page) 
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STANDARD ARMS CATALOG 
& HANDBOOK No. 34 





AND SPORTSMEN 


Now up-to-the minute with 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT 


Listing the Latest Prices 
also giving full information on all merchan- 
dise frozen or off the market for the duration. 


The only complete and up-to-date 
Arms and Ammunition Catalog! 


* Larger stock than ever of many 
popular NEW Rifles and Shotguns. 
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ALASKAN 


N¢ NO LATITUDE it PROTECTS 
hunt, fish or work 
' Fine diagonal weave 
l-weather fabric. Protective 
Grey & Black 
Red & Black 95 
Green & Black POSTPAID 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU,USE COUPON 
WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 
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Bothers The Men Who Wear 
This Famous Jacket 


Thousands of sportsmen know this answer to 
comfort in cold, bad weather. Here's a jacket 
whose elastic weave and generous tailoring 
won't hamper your gun arm. It’s tops in 
weather protection, and is warmer than gar- 
ments twice its weight 

Note the high COZY collar, the roomy 
pockets, and the snap fasteners that won't 
pull off. Note the doubly reinforced tailoring 
and the tight weave that’s nviseless in the 
woods. 

Here's the answer to your clothing problem 
—at much less than you'd expect to pay! 
Styles in coats and vests in all sizes—at your 
dealer's —or 


Send for FREE folder and sample of cloth. 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
a) 186 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 


BEACH 
JACKETS 








FUR-FISH-GAME 
is just the magazine you have 


been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A . 


Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman t is a monthly 
publication of 64 or more pages 
chocked full of interesting 
articles illustrated with actual 


photos on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING FUR FARMING 














TRAPPING, ete. Each issue 

also has many departments 

The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle 

og Travel, Fur Farming 

Trapiine, Fur Markets and 

(luestion Box-—edited by well 

known men such as Lincoln 

Robinson, Decker, & Dailey 

Get a copy at the newsstand. Cover actual photo repro- 


Price 15e a copy or $1.80 per duced in natural color. 
year, or save by sending for 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Guaranteed to please sportsmen or FurFish-Game will re 
fund your money if rst eopy returfied in 10 iys. Clip ad 
fill in address and send with Ne casi check, stamps or 
mone order 

FUR- ‘FISH- GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
Name 


Address 


at Age 21, Buys 


1724": 


month 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


LIFE INSURANCE 


$1460. at ace 30; $1142. at ace 40, etc. Premium is 
$1.00 per ny aap = ¥ unit (minimum 2 units) or half the 
permanent rate for first 5 years! All Standard Provisions in 
cluding Dividends, Cash and Loan Values, Monthly in- 
come! Fully Paid up in 30 years! Postal Has No Agents. 
For details and amount of insurance send card or letter today, 
giving Age, Occupation, Nameand Address to Dept. D - 114 
Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Build a Reflector Oven 


(Continued from page 41) 
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Biscuit Holder 





FURNACE 
TIN 


a sort of “free rider” with the oven, and 
is generally used separately, but for 
broiling fish and meat it may be propped 
with stones a fraction of an inch above 
the shelf or a shallow pan. You probably 
can make it from a piece of expanded 


| metal obtained from a scrap yard. Some 


of the grills used on older-type automo- 
biles to protect the radiator could be 
adapted: these consist of heavy wire 
woven into a coarse screen, stamped 
sheet metal, etc. Simplest arrangement 
of all is a sheet of fairly heavy iron, 9% 
x 13°,. Its edges can be bent at right 
angles or folded back, for stiffness. 
Whatever its form, the grill is supported 
on rocks above a fire. If you don’t mind 
the added weight, you can equip it with 
folding legs; or you can use a similar 
grill purchased from a store. 

An optional oven accessory is a flat 
sheet of metal on which to bake biscuits. 
This is slightly smaller than the shelf, 
and may be made from a conventional 


cookie tin. Biscuits can be laid directly 
on the shelf, but are not so easy to 
handle that way as when on a separate 
tin or in a pan. 

Still another accessory that you can 
make is a carrying case for the oven 
This is a simple bag made of fairly 
heavy canvas or other durable cloth. 
Cardboard stiffeners in the sides will 
protect the oven from dents. The bag 
can be equipped with convenient handles 
Another way of protecting the oven is 


to wrap it in a rectangular piece of 


canvas and secure it with a strap. The 
the cover can be used as a table cloth 
or for some other purpose when you get 
to camp, so that you won’t begrudge its 
slight extra weight on the trail. 

The heat that’ does the baking is re 
flected from both top and bottom sur 
faces of the oven, and it bakes both the 
top and bottom of the food equally 
Since the shelf need not—in fact, should 
not—be a reflector, it can be made of 
material that does not have a bright 
surface. Heat absorption will be im 
proved if the under side of the shelf i 
blackened with stove polish or with 
commercial preparation used to blacker: 
electric-stove utensils. 

The oven illustrated weighs 2 pounds 
10 ounces with the grill, 2 pounds, 
ounces without it. Considering what it 
will do, it is one of the most worth-whil 
cooking units that a camper can includ 
in his duffel. 

Probably every veteran camper has hi 
favorite biscuit recipe, but with ths 
marketing of ready-mixed biscuit prep 
arations, the problem of the outdoo: 
cook was greatly simplified. A box oi 
biscuit flour, 
the contents used, may become som« 
what of a nuisance. If some extra ad 
hesive tape is taken along, it can be use: 
to reseal the container. Instead of rij 
ping up the entire end of the box, cut 
only a small opening in the end or sid 
with a knife: then you will need only : 
small piece of tape to close it. Anothe1 
way of simplifying the biscuit-flour prob 
lem, once you know about how much you 
use at a meal, is to repack it in smaller 
moistureproof containers 


The Sportsman's Best Friend 


(Continued from page 77) 


One of these is to pack them in an air- 
tight bottle, jar, or friction-top can. This 
is how the main camp supply is fre- 
quently handled. 

Another good, dependable main-supply 
method is to waterproof with paraffin an 
entire box of matches at one time (big- 
size boxes of parlor matches), making a 
solid block of them by pouring melted 
paraffin into a filled box. A few matches 
at a time are later broken off from the 
block. Small bunches of this sort can 
be carried in your pocket. For a loose 
pocket supply, however, it is perhaps 
more satisfactory to dip some matches 
individually in thinned shellac. An al- 
ternative is collodion, although this tends 
to flick off; shellac doesn’t. When dip- 
ping, cover about one third of length of 
stick. 

All this is not enough. To make the 
match supply foolproof, you ought to top 
off matters with a small airtight and 


watertight container that can’t possibl: 
go wrong. In it reside a few matches t 
serve as a last resort. In the days whe: 
most shaving-stick containers we! 
equipped with threaded screw tops, the: 
served popularly for such emergen 
supplies. If you can still find one, 
ought to do, although it should have 
screw top and even then it is best t 
paraffin the threads. 

Camp outfitters sell a number of dif 
ferent types of waterproof match boxe 
on the same general principle. Usuall 
there is a match scratcher either on sid: 
or end, which is a highly commendab] 
feature. In some instances, the cover i 
firmly attached so that it cannot drop o 
and be lost, a further noteworthy ad 
vantage. But whatever the type tha 
you carry, make certain it is absolutel 
waterproof. And that means pro¢ 
against moisture as well as against wa 
ter.—Elon Jessup. 
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Mixed-Up Quail 


(Continued from page 29 


loesn’t get himself lost!” Carroll said. 

We moseyed back to the car then to 
get a drink of water, and picked up a 
Gambel’s and a cotton top along the way, 
stragglers from some covey. The Gam- 
was hidden in a patch of bunch 
grass. Quail were something I wasn’t 
expecting just then, and when it buzzed 
out right under my feet I jumped about 

foot, then undershot. Carroll cut it 
down with that deadly little .410. I pot- 
ted the cotton. top, after chasing it a 
hundred yards or so at a good brisk trot. 
It refused to fly. 

While we were wetting our 
we heard Charlie shoot now 
from over the horizon. Carroll and I 
parted, he to hunt along the edge of a 
deep arroyo and I to stroll across the flat 
once more to see if I could encounter 
some more of my old friends, the cotton 
tops. 


bel’s 


whistles, 
and then 


so from the car, I saw 
running ahead of me 
and took after 
did run! And 


HALF mile or 

a big covey 
through the tall grass, 
them. How those birds 
how they did stick to the ground! All of 
them were stretching out like little 
triches and dodging through the bunches 
of dry grass like halfbacks in a broken 


Os- 


field. A couple of times, as I’d get within 
range, I'd stop and try to pot one to 
make the others flush. No go! They’d 


away too fast. 
good forty-five 


simply get out of sight and 
Finally they flushed at a 


yards, and I fired an ineffectual salute at 
the rear guard. The covey disappeared 
over a patch of mesquite trees. Great 


birds, those fellows! They'll give a man 

exercise anyway. 
Then I heard 

dozen birds came 


toward me. The 


gun bang, and half a 
over the same tree tops 
shots were sweet and 
easy, crossing at about twenty yards, and 
I made a pretty double. I broke my gun 
and reloaded, then got a single. My first 
pair were cotton tops, the other a Gam- 
bel’s hen. I heard the gun on the other 
side of the thicket speak again and went 
to investigate. Carroll was there tramp- 
ng around in the grass, kicking out the 
gles. He had been chasing a covey of 
Gambel’s, he told me, and they had flown 
toward me, just as mine had flown 
toward him. Caught between the two of 

, the two big coveys scattered. 
Just then we heard a fluttering in the 
ranches of the mesquite beside us, and 
Gambel’s cock came whizzing out. 
‘arrol’s .410 cut it down just as it cleared 
e tree top and hit the skyline. For the 
next few minutes, we had some very 
pretty shooting. I nailed one bird that 
immeted down into the sands of a nar- 
w but deep little arroyo, and went after 
m only to see three other birds streak- 
ing around a bend. I took out after 
them, jumping brush and bowlders, in as 
etty a 220-yard dash as a middle-aged 
in ever engaged in. But they flushed 
uund a bend and left me frustrated 

d winded. 


But as I climbed wearily out, my luck 
changed once more. I filled my limit, 
ting at both blues and Gambel’s 


ittered there in the grass. The Gam- 
’s, all of us agreed, fly faster and more 
isily than the scaled quail. The proper 
d on a crossing shot for a Gambel’s 
uld miss one of his cousins every time, 
all of us had occasion to learn. We 
en shot at one species with one barrel 
d at the other with the second—the 
y time in my life I've had that kind of 
ooting. But the blues can outrun the 
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Gambel’s, no doubt of it. In 
us, after that day on the flat, 


fact, any of 
would back 


the scaled-blue-cotton-top quail to out- 
run any creature of its weight in the 
world. That’s a lot of territory, but I'll 


stick to my guns. 


With my limit in my shooting jacket, I 


walked back to Carroll and found him 
still a couple short. We headed for the 
car. The sun was in the middle of the 
sky then, high and warm. The birds, we 
knew, were headed for the shade to rest 
and bathe and talk things over until 
their afternoon feeding period. 

Back at the car, I put away my gun 
We took aboard some water in our 
exercise-dried carcasses, and I got out 
my miniature camera. Presently Charlie 
came dragging in, one short of the limit 
and with an epic thirst. Most of his bag 
were blues. 

“How was it?” I asked. 

“Two-and-a-half shells and a mile of 
running per bird!” he told me. “Eleven 
birds that mea eleven mils and 
my legs know it.” 

Birds were scattered all over the flat 
and through the arroyos. They were call- 
ing now. We heard a few chirps from 
the quiet, foot-racing scaled quail, but 
mostly the ones we heard were the gay, 
noisy beautiful Gambel's. They were giv- 
ing their get-together call. 

We examined the bag. Both species 
were represented in about equal num- 
bers, but most astonishing of all, some of 
the “Gambel’s” showed a mixture of cot- 
ton-top blood very plainly, and some of 
the “cotton tops” looked almost as much 
like Gambel’s as they did like scaled 
quail. I had heard of the mixture before, 


but this was the first 
that were plainly 


time I saw quail 
crosses. The flat, we 


found, was their stamping ground. The 
blues roosted and nested about a mile 
away in a big unused pasture, where the 
gramma grass grew a foot and a half 
high. The Gambel’s found the arroyos 
more to their liking, but they fed along 
with their cousins up on the flat. Often, 
evidently, a disconsolate bachelor of one 
species would find an old maid of the 
other and nature would eventually take 


its course. 

To check up on the notion, I haunted 
the flat and its surrounding arroyos the 
following spring. I did find one such pair, 
only one—a cock Gambel’s and a coy 
scaled hen, trotting around together as 
happy as a pair of newlyweds at Niagara 


Falls. I tried to get close enough to take 
their picture. The cock flew and—you 
guessed it!—the little hen ran! 


Too Many Deer in Big Horns? 
that the Big 


CC is made t 
tional Forest in 


Horn Na- 


Wyoming is heavily 
overstocked with deer and elk. It has 
been estimated that the deer population 


of the Big Horn Mountains is increasing 


at the rate of more than 5,000 a year 
and that in a recent winter 1,200 deer 
died from tarvation in Shell Creek 


Canyon. 


Recommendation has been made to 
the Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion that a survey be made, as quickly 


forest 
opened to hunt- 


as possible, of the wildlife in the 
that the entire forest be 


ing from Oct. 17 to Dec. 31, 1942, with 
both male and female deer legal; and 
that, with the exception of a specified 
area, the entire forest be opened to elk 
hunting for both male and female elk 
from Oct. 17 to Dec. 1 
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7 shotgun until more L. C. Smiths 
: are available. One important tip— 
. 
‘ soy BARRELS t LEAR 
' Alwa the barrels. A piece 
of & i, snow, or other 
: f "m matter may cause a bulged or 
urrel. Or a piece of cleaning rag 
Or a 20-gauge shell might 
" a 12-gauge chamber 
" chamber and lodges 
q in the forcing « e. If at any time you 
4 { the trigs i hear only the ham- 
met k and u pection find an ap- 
¢ i r don’t jump to 
have forgotten to 
OOK t r ‘ t ‘ barrels! 
7 Continued Next Month 
$ HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
2 FULTON, N.Y. 
; Western § Rey itive: Paul 8. Linforth 
‘ 420 Market Street, San F vandiase, ( “alif. 
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SHELL CASES hold full box 
of 20 rifle cartridges. Made of best 
stiff saddie leather. Seams WQ, 20 
lock-stitched. Wide loop for 
belt. At dealers or send for $ 1 
free sporting goods catalog. 
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Here's the gun oil you've been hunt- 
ing for. Fiendoil cleans, re- 
moves primer and metal fouling in 


a single operation — no manual 
cleaning necessary —the_ inhibitor 
does the work. 40c in 2'4 oz. Cans 


or in Bottles. 


At Your Sports Store 


McCambridge & McCambridge 


Baltimore 





















abbits—Handle With Care 


ABBITS are plentiful and widely dis- 
tributed over the country, and very 
little expense is required to hunt 
them. For these reasons, more peo- 

ple obtain shooting sport from rabbits 
than from any other game animal or 
bird. In recent years, however, some 
hunters have refrained from their usual 
fall sport because of a fear they might 
catch tularemia, also known as rabbit 
fever and deerfly fever. 

Now, no one denies that tularemia is 
a serious disease and never to be treated 
lightly, yet the sportsman’s attitude 
toward it should be one of caution 
rather than fear. The fact is that anyone 
who hunts, handles, 
cleans, cooks, and eats 
wild rabbits can avoid 
infection by following a 
few simple precautions 
that are within the 
reach of all. No hunter 
has to deny himself the 
pleasures of rabbit 
shooting this year if he 
understands how tula- 
remia is contracted and 
how it can be prevented. 

Tularemia is found in 
almost every country of 
the world, and 
have been reported from 
nearly every one of our 
states. Yet each instance 
of human infection 
could quite probably 
have been avoided by 
the right preventive 
measures. Prevention is 
especially important in 
combating tularemia, as 
the disease responds 
slowly to medical treat- 
ment. An attack lasts 
from two to three weeks 
or longer, and is fol- 
lowed by a convalescence of several 
months, during which the patient is too 
weak to follow his usual work. About 
five cases in each 100 are fatal. 

There are five ways in which you can 
become infected by tularemia or rabbit 
fever: First, by touching the blood or 
flesh of a diseased animal. Second, from 
the bite of a blood-sucking insect which 
was infected by biting an animal suffer- 
ing from tularemia. Third, by infection 
from water in which diseased rabbit 
meat was soaked or washed. Fourth, by 
crushing an infected tick or fly upon the 
skin between your fingers. And fifth, by 
eating improperly cooked meat of a rab- 
bit that had the disease. 

Tularemia germs enter the _ blood 
stream and body fluids of rabbits from 
the bites of blood-sucking insects. When 
you touch the blood or flesh of the rabbit, 
germs are able to enter your system 
through some break or cut in the skin. 
These cuts or breaks may be too tiny to 


cases 


8O 


be seen with the eye and still be potential 
sources of danger. That’s why gloves 
must be worn in handling rabbits, and 
a disinfectant used on your hands imme- 
diately afterward. It is possible, too, for 
housewives to become infected from the 
bloody water in which rabbit meat is 
washed or soaked. One need not be a 
hunter or member of his family to con- 
tract tularemia, for people who handle 
and buy wild rabbits in the market have 
been known to get it. And it’s possible 
to contract the disease without so much 
as seeing a rabbit, if bitten by a fly or 
tick! 

That is the dark side of the tularemia 





Bunny hunting is as safe as it is enjoyable if you take care to keep those gloves on! 


picture. Here’s the bright one: You can 
avoid this disease without curtailing 
your sport in the least if you observe a 
few simple rules of caution. Here they 
are: 

Never pick up or touch a rabbit that 
hasn't shown the usual vigor in trying to 
escape your dog and gun. If the animal 
seems sluggish or dazed or sick, shoot it 
but don't touch the carcass. A prudent 
sportsman will never touch with bare 
hands any kind of bird or animal found 
sick or dead outdoors. Keep your dog 
away from it too. A hunting friend of 
mine carries a pint bottle of kerosene in 
his pocket. When he shoots a sick rab- 
bit he pours about half a pint of oil over 
its body and sets it afire. Other sports- 
men make a practice of covering up the 
carcass of a sick rabbit with stones, dirt, 
or limbs, concealing it from dogs and 
scavengers until the tularemia germs 
have had time to expire. 

Neither should your bare hands or skin 


touch rabbits that were apparently 
healthy and active. Always wear gloves 
when you pick up the game your gun has 
killed and put it in the game pocket of 
your coat. Be careful not to get blood or 
hands or clothing. You can’t rely upo! 
that outward symptom of sluggishnes 
to detect a sick rabbit. Infected animal 
in the early stages of tularemia may stil 
be alert and active and yet capable of 
transmitting the disease to you. 

Wear rubber gloves of the heavy utility 
weight when you dress and skin rabbits 
If rubber gloves are unobtainable, us 
leather. Be careful not to puncture eithe1 
kind with sharp, splintered bones or wit! 
your skinning knife. If 
a rabbit shows signs of 
disease inside, the most 
common evidence bein; 
small white abscesse 
sprinkled over liver and 
spleen, stop right ther 
and burn the body. Don't 
try to nullify tularemia 
germs by cooking. Heat 
does destroy them, but 
no one wants to oO! 
should want to eat thé 
flesh of game indisput 
ably ill. 

When you've finishe¢ 
cleaning rabbits, was! 
your gloved hands first 
in soap and water, thet 
in a disinfectant. Get 
these materials read 
before you begin ski) 
ning, so you won't have 
to handle anything wit! 
bloody gloves. Disinfe« 
or boil your knife and 
any pans used to hold 
rabbit meat. Disinfe« 
also the lining of you 
hunting coat’s gam«¢ 
pocket several times du! 
ing the rabbit season. 

People who cook rabbits must be just a 
careful as those who clean them. Hand] 
pieces of raw meat with a fork, not you 
fingers. Avoid getting any water in whic 
rabbit meat was washed or soaked o 
any part of your skin. Dispose of blood 
water immediately and boil up the pa 

Rabbit meat—and that of any othe! 
game susceptible to tularemia—must b¢: 
cooked thoroughly. The list of gamé 
known to have had this disease is lons 
and includes, besides the common cotton 
tail, chipmunks, opossums, woodchucks 
prairie dogs, skunks, and, in isolate: 
cases, birds like quail, pheasant, and 
ruffed grouse. Heat destroys the tula 
remia germ, but it must be applied lon: 
enough to eliminate any red meat an 
pinkish fluids in the centers of eve 
very thick pieces. 

The above precautions should suffice 
when you handle the game itself. Othe! 
easy simple rules should also be obeye: 
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In Batteries as in Football 
EXTRA FRESHNESS Gets Results 


In football, the fresher the team the more 
touchdowns they’ll make. In batteries, the 
fresher they are the surer you are, that you'll 


get light when you want it! 


WINCHESTER adds 50% to the power 
life of its flashlight battery (No. 1511) by 
an exclusive Power-Saver Inner-Seal. This 
locks in a full 18 months of guaranteed fresh 
power (against the former 12 months). 


SEE WHAT MAKES THEM 


by the sportsman. Be careful when pick- 
ing ticks off a dog; if you crush them be- 
tween your fingers, you may expose your- 
self to infection. Never smash a horsefly 
or deerfly on your skin. These insects 
carry tularemia germs. Protect yourself 
with head net, gloves, and insect dope 
when you hunt in a region badly infested 
with flies. Since the back of the neck is 
a favorite biting place, cover it with a 
large bandanna handkerchief tied at the 
throat. 


HIS list of precautions isn’t nearly so 

formidable as it sounds. Every act 
is simply a common-sense practice any 
hunter can observe until it becomes habit 
or second nature with him. If a little 
extra trouble does result, that’s nothing 
compared with the fun of a good, rousing 
rabbit hunt. 

Here’s the way tularemia acts on 
people. There are different kinds of 
symptoms. One is in the form of a sore 
or ulcer where the germs entered the 
body, usually on the hand or the back of 
ihe neck. The glands swell and become 


painful. Sometimes the eyelids are af- 
fected and inflamed. Another type of 
ymptom resembles that of typhoid, 


without swellings but with the patient 
ery tired and listless with aches in all 
the muscles. 
There’s another type which brings on 
high fever after a fly or tick has been 
crushed on the skin. Usually these symp- 
ms appear within three to four days 
f infection, but this is not certain. The 
period of incubation may be longer or 
horter. 
Should you have any of these symp- 
ms during the hunting season, or at 
y season after handling wild animals 
after being bitten by blood-sucking 
sects, see your physician at once. There 
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STAY FRESH 50°/. LONGER 


A dry battery isn’t really dry. Actually, 
about 19% of its internal content is 
moisture. The WINCHESTER Power- 
Saver Inner-Seal, and Molded Outer- 
Seal, not only lock this precious 
moisture in, but by maintaining it in 
constant balance, they increase the 
power-life of your battery. Every 
WINCHESTER battery (No. 1511) is 
dated, a year and a half from the time 
of manufacture. This dating tells you 
the freshness you can count on. Ask 
for them wherever batteries are sold. 
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“On Guard for America Since 1866” 
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are serums to shorten the course of the 
disease. A blood transfusion from some- 
one who has recovered from tularemia 
will greatly increase your resistance to 
it. There is no record of anyone having 
had tularemia twice, or of it being trans- 
mitted directly from one human to an- 
other, so ordinary nursing care of the 
tularemia patient is possible. 

In certain regions, hunters find small 
boils or blisters in the abdominal cavities 
of shot rabbits. These blisters are really 
cysts caused by certain kinds of tape- 
worms, and have no connection with 
tularemia. Tapeworm cysts do not infect 
people. You can trim them away and 
cook the rabbit if you wish. But a better 
plan is never to handle, cook, or eat the 
flesh of game that shows any sign of 
disease or abnormality. You may miss a 
meal of wild meat that way occasionally, 
but you'll gain in the long run by reduc- 
ing to a minimum the danger of con- 
tracting tularemia.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Tips for Big-Game Hunters 


HEN you engage a guide, have a 
definite understanding as to just 
what he will furnish for your hunting 


trip and what equipment you will be ex- 
pected to bring yourself. As a rule, the 
guide furnishes canoes or riding and 
pack horses, together with their equip- 
ment and packing accessories. He also 
supplies tent, cooking kit, stove, and 
food. The hunter should bring his own 
bed, his gun and ammunition, camera 
and binoculars if wanted, clothing, per- 
sonal kit of toilet articles and any medi- 
cal supplies deemed necessary, a com- 
pass, waterproof match box, and camp 
knife. Take also strong, convenient pack- 
ing containers for all of these items not 
carried in your pockets. 


F WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO 
Before you leave home, know exactly 
where and when you can obtain your 
hunting license, and how much it will 
cost. Hunters have reached license offices 
after hours and had to lay over until 
morning before they could buy, thus los- 
ing valuable time. Clear understanding 
of these details in advance may save em- 
barrassments and delays later on. 


| prstimergye hunting is tough work. In 
some regions, strength and endurance 


of the hunter are hard pushed before 
he locates worth-while specimens. You 
must be able to walk long distances, 


climb steep hills or mountains carrying 
unaccustomed weight, and finish the hike 
or climb with muscles and nerves steady 
enough to hit your target. 

If your regular work is not of an active 
type, don’t wait until you reach hunting 
country and trust to luck you'll be able 
to keep up with guide and companions. 
Start now to accumulate a reserve of 
both strength and endurance. Walk, 
climb, and do both, carrying a load equal 
to the weight of your hunting clothes, 
rifle, and ammunition. Practice running 
to build up better “wind.” Start with 
very short stretches and increase up to 
100 and 200-yd. dashes. You may have 
to run violently later on in order to 
catch a fleeting glimpse of disappear- 
ing game. Do stooping and bending ex- 
ercises that strengthen the muscles of 
thigh and leg calf; they will double your 
ability to survive a tough climb later on. 

A big-game trip is pretty expensive, 
generally, and something you plan for 
and look forward to for a long time. It 
may be quite a while before you can take 
another. A little preparation and care 
in arrangements now, at home, is vitally 
important to insure an enjoyable and 
successful hunt . 8. D. 
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Lengthen the Life of Your Tent 


(You can also get a trans- 
parent type for tents already colored or 


PART from the problem of proper 
model and size, tent satisfaction 
is often as much a matter of care 
as of cost. Even a low-priced tent, 

intelligently handled, pitched, and stored, 
will give surprisingly long service; on 
the other hand, the most expensive one 
will not last long if it’s abused. 

Friction and mildew are probably the 
worst enemies of tent fabric. Your shel- 
ter may be made of heavy duck, but if 
you pitch it so that it always flaps in the 
wind you can look for two bad results: 
First, the threads of the material are 
going to wear themselves thin in a very 
short time, and second, seam stitching 
will become weakened. Mildew gets in 
its insidious work not only on untreated 
canvas but also where the waterproofing 
has lost its effect. Then, whether the 
tent is in use or storage, heat and mois- 
ture will combine with lack of proper 
air circulation to start the dark spots 
which gradually develop into tiny holes 
or rotten areas. Then the whole fabric 
is weakened. 

3oth friction and mildew can _ be 
guarded against. For one thing, when 
you pitch your tent avoid having pockets 
or hollows in the canvas. These will not 
only catch and hold moisture but permit 
the fabric to work in the wind. For that 
reason a rope ridge should be avoided if 
possible, because it can never be 
stretched tight enough—-and kept that 
way—to hold your tent in perfect shape. 
The better plan is to use a long, straight 
pole and suspend the shelter from it by 
means of stout tapes sewed to the tent 
ridge at 12-in. intervals. 

If your tent is rectangular it is im- 
portant that you lay out its base so that 
corners are perfectly square. Guy-rope 
corner pegs should be driven in a spot 
that will divide their pull both ways. 
Also set the pegs in the middle of the 
long straight walls a little farther out 
than the corner pegs, because usually 
tents stretch and gain width in the 
middle. Then, after the tent is up, go 
over all the guy ropes and equalize the 
pull on them. You'll have to do this 
often in sections where dew is heavy or 
rain frequent—unless you've been fore- 
sighted enough to waterproof your ropes. 
When an untreated guy line starts to 
dry after a soaking it may shrink badly 
enough to pull out a seam or ring. Or if 
you avoid that by slacken- 
ing the ropes a bit they'll 
begin to stretch again after 
they are dry, and your tent 
will soon be flapping in the 
wind. 

So the little time you 
spend in dipping your rope 
in a bucket of any good 
waterproofing wiil be am- 
ply repaid. After all, it’s no 
fun to have to go out ona 
rainy night to slacken up 
on your guy ropes. 

Avoid hauling a heavy 
tent over the ground. And 
when your tent is equipped 
with a floor cloth be sure 
to sweep away every peb- 
ble and twig from the spot 
on which you're going to 
erect it. You can also save 
a lot of wear and tear in 
semipermanent camp by 
resting the legs of chairs 
and cots on wooden blocks. 








To guard against mildew 
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buy a tent made of really waterproof 
material, or treat what you already have 
with one of the many good brands of 
preservative on the market. Remember, 
though, that even the best waterproofing 
may leech out in time, and that some of 
the cheaper kinds of allegedly water- 
proof canvas will mildew badly in con- 
tinued high humidity. Every precaution 
must be taken, of course, with a tent 
made of untreated fabric. Heavy dew 
seems to promote mildew more quickly 
than rain, so if yours seems prone to 
decay never stow it while it’s the least 
bit damp. If you have to strike camp 
for an early start, bundle it up loosely 
and shake it up several times during the 
day to start air circulation in the folds. 

In storing any tent, treated or un- 
treated, for the season, be sure first that 
it is bone dry. Then don’t fold it neatly 
and compactly; rather bundle it loosely 
into a burlap bag, and suspend the whole 
business from the roof of the attic or 
garage; never put it in a damp basement. 
Rats and mice will be less likely to get 
into a suspended tent, but take a further 
precaution: stuff wadded newspapers 
into its folds, so that mice will take 
them, rather than tent material, for the 
nest-building material they seem con- 
stantly in search of. 

Waterproofing a tent is so easy, and 
there are so many good preparations for 
that purpose on the market, that one 
wonders why the job is often neglected, 
or why anyone should want to bother 
with homemade mixtures. A good water- 
proofing not only stops leaks and pre- 
vents mildew but it will also strengthen 
the fabric to some degree and improve 
the appearance of a well-used shelter. 

On the other hand, any waterproofing 
material will add weight and stiffen the 
fabric, although the better the compound 
the less objectionable it is likely to be 
along those lines, and the longer will it 
retain its effectiveness under hard usage. 

By the time a 
good-grade white 


terproofing. 


for striped material.) Khaki water- 
proofing over khaki will make soiled and 
bleached spots less evident. If you are 
already using one brand of waterproof- 
ing better stick to it, because there is a 
slight chance that using a new brand 
may set up chemical reactions which 
would injure the fabric. 

Before you start waterproofing repair 
the tent completely. Replace frayed 
ropes so that they can be treated too, 
and use one of the patching compounds 
to fasten patches over tiny tears in light 
fabrics. For larger patching, take the 
shelter to an awning or tent maker if 
you haven’t access to a sewing machine 
big enough for the job. Go over faulty 
seams; sew neat patches over weakened 
areas; fit reinforcing pieces in strained 
corners; and renew stitching wherever 
it has torn away from rings. 

When you are ready to apply the 
waterproofing, throw the tent over a pole 
or clean bench, preferably above clean 
boards or clean Manila paper; wet can- 
vas picks up a lot of dirt. Follow the 
directions on the can; in general, apply 
the dressing in warm weather. If that’s 
not possible, heat the compound by im 
mersing the can in a larger container of 
hot water; never heat it over a direct 
flame, it may explode. Warm water- 
proofing will penetrate better. If you are 
not going to spray on the compound, 
apply it with a wide, cheap brush (paint- 
ing one side only). A gallon will cove! 
about 100 sq. ft. of canvas. 

Avoid handling a tent that’s covered 
with sleet or ice, and don’t fold it sharply 
when it’s cold. Don’t throw your tent 
into the back of a car, where it may 
come in contact with tools or steel stakes 
Avoid tin stovepipe protectors; use the 
asbestos type, which is less likely to 
chafe the adjacent canvas when the 
shelter is rolled up.—J. A. Emmett. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Hunter's Stew 


don’t 
their trip 
unless they get hunter’s stew a couple of 


hunters 
on 


Experienced big-game 
figure they had any fun 


times. You can prepare it at camp or 
after you’ve brought your kill home. Use 
2 lb. lean meat, a shank bone, and % lb. 
suet from any big-game animal. In off 
season try beef. Put meat and fat ina 
large kettle with 1% gal. cold water. 
Add 1 bunch celery, tied in a small 


| muslin bag so it can be fished out later, 


hours. 
Add 


and 3 minced onions. Simmer 2% 
Remove celery bag and shank bone. 


1% cups each peas, corn, tomatoes, and 
earrots, fresh or canned. Add 1 cup 
lima beans which have been soaked 


several hours. 

diced potatoes. 
etables are done. 
essary and stir 

ing. Before serving, 6 
chili sauce and salt and pepper to taste. 
Hunter’s stew should be like thick soup, 
not thin and watery. 


Bacon Griddle Cakes 


% cup corn meal 


Put in 4 cup rice and 5 
Cook slowly until veg- 

Add water when nec- 
often to prevent stick- 
season with % cup 


\% lb. sliced bacon 

3 tablespoons molasses 

2 beaten eggs 

1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1, teaspoon soda 

1% cups milk or water 

1 teaspoon salt 


Scald corn meal with 1 cup boiling 
water and let cool. Fry bacon crisp and 
break into small pieces. Sift flour, bak- 
ing powder and salt together and add to 
scalded meal, eggs, molasses, and milk. 
Beat well and fold in bits of bacon. Bake 
brown oan hot griddle and serve with 
butter and syrup. 


Rabbit Chop Suey 


Getting tired of rabbit meat? Lots of 
successful or lucky hunters do. I've 
heard their wives groan in real anguish 
when they bring back another load in 
their game coat. When things get like 
that, try this recipe and revive your 
jaded game appetites. Boil the rabbit 
until tender. Remove bones and cut 
meat into small cubes. Brown meat in 
butter or bacon fat. Then add 1% cups 
chopped celery, 1 cup chopped onions, 
. cup molasses, 4 tablespoons soy sauce, 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce, 1 
p dried mushrooms, and a little water. 
»%k slowly until vegetables are done, 
en thicken with a little flour and serve 
vith rice or noodles.—Don Richards. 
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LAMINATED CONSTRUCTION 
PURE DOWN ROBES. 







“THE 
LICHTEST, 
WARMEST } 


AG*LE THIS Is 
POSITIVELY THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SLEEPING ROBE 






Worth waiting for— 


! 
Thousands of sportsmen, hunters and fishermen are WRITE TODAY for our 
| enjoying Bauer garments and sleeping robes. While new strated catalogue a 
| today our factories are producing at top speed | of Bauer Blizzard Proof ddisz 
| our government, we hope soon to again serve our Down arments and 
civilian customers and invite your correspondence eeping Robes = ss SS ee Eee 
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FOR FIELD AND SPORTS 


ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS, famous for more 
than 40 years, are “ 


1850, Chicago 
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the quality boots of America.” 
This engineer's style for example.is trim in de- 


right rect of tr 

oly ‘Ame rica's ms sign yet sturdy in construction. All 
means to efficient, dir sizes and styles. For the best in boots 
available to = ic so far i 
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_ 
See your dealer or write for FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


“ORIGINAL” 
CHIPPEWA SHOES 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG CO 
CHIPPEWA FALLS. WIS 





Look for the ORIG- 
INAL CHIPPEWA 
Label on every pair. 
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When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


BIG NEWS FOR TRAPPERS 
600 Added Awards; Ry 3 59]. ul 


Raise Total to 
IN SEARS 14TH ‘deka i FUR SHOW 


Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 














Now! 942 Cash Awards in all! You may easily be a winner. 
New FREE book tells how. Send for your copy NOW! 


Trappers! Don't miss out on this EXTRA 
MONEY opportunity... bigger this season 
than ever before! Just think —$7,590.00 in New issue of ‘Tips to Trappers,” 
cash awards for careful pelt handling, in- led with money-making trapline hints, ex 
cluding 918 daily awards and a big $1,000.00 __ plains all. Mail coupon now for your FREI 
First Award! It’s exira cash, all right, because ! 


all awards are in addition to the TOP mar- 
ket prices Sears-Roebuck gets you for your 


pelts. 


»p 
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Mail to point below nearest to you: I 

SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. : 

Chicago— Philadelphia— Memphis r 

Dallas— Kansas City— Seattle I 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 5 

“Tips to Trappers,"’ also fur shipping tags. i 
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hat to do about 


IF YOU SAVED YOUR LAST WINTER’S ANTI-FREEZE... 


Some of the ingredients of “Prestone” anti-freeze will last 
from one winter through the next—those, for example, 
which protect the car against freeze-up. But to give pro- 
tection against freeze-up is only one function of a good 
anti-freeze..A good anti-freeze also performs other func- 
tions, just as important. One of these is to guard against 
rust and corrosion... which is why all good anti-freezes 
are “inhibited.” These inhibitors do wear out; and when 
that happens the car is no longer protected against clog- 
ging and overheating caused by rust. 

That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti- 
freeze indefinitely... why, for instance, we guarantee 
“Prestone” anti-freeze for “a full winter's use,” and no 
more. New, fresh anti-freeze is always to be preferred over 
anti-freeze which has gone beyond a single winter's driving. 

If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take 
the following precautions: 

If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it 

to your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are 
2 good reasons. 
(A) To make sure that no dirt or foreign matter has 
spoiled it. (Cans frequently rust through from the out- 
side and from the bottom.) Dissolved impurities will later 
cause rusting and radiator clogging. 


If your solution is brown or rusty-looking, don’t bother to 
take it to your dealer but discard it at once. Be extremely 
cautious in this regard. Your car is a valuable property: it 
is in the interest of sound conservation to take all reason- 


able precautions, 


(B) To have the strength checked. You don’t know, defi- 
nitely, what concentration you had at the end of the season. 
If your anti-freeze was “alcohol base,” you almost certainly 
lost strength before you took it out last spring. Even if you 
used “Prestone” anti-freeze, which contains no boil-away 
alcohol, have the strength checked just the same. You may 
have lost protection through careless filling, slop-over at 
the over-flow pipe, and leaks caused by road-shock and 
wear-and-tear during driving. 


If you left your anti-freeze in your car, and have been 
driving with it all through the summer, point B becomes 
even more important, for obvious reasons. 

These precautions are the very least you can take to pro- 
tect your car. Remember, none of them will put back into 
the anti-freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which 
were there when you bought it last fall, and which have 
since been used up. This is one of the sound technical rea- 
sons why manufacturers guarantee anti-freeze for only one 
winter's driving. i. 


es 


IF YOU DID NOT SAVE YOUR LAST WINTER’S ANTI-FREEZE... 





See your dealer at once... and get ‘“Prestone” anti-freeze 
installed in your car. 

As of the date this advertisement goes to press (approxi- 
mately July 15th) it appears that there will be enough 
“Prestone” anti-freeze this fall—after Army, Navy and 
lend-lease requirements have been met—to supply all reg- 

ular users. We make this prediction because we have in- 
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HAVE YOUR DEALER CHECK YOUR CAR for leaks, rust, sedi 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed 
during summer driving. Make sure your “Prestone”’ anti 
freeze is used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then yor 
can forget the anti-freeze problem. You will be protected 
completely—against freeze-up, boil-away, dangerous and 
obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You can place com- 
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Anti-Freeze this Fall 


YOU'RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT.. 
ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER! 





0.P.A. RETAIL 
CEILING PRICE 


IT’S THE SAME “’*PRESTONE”’ 
ANTI- FREEZE, no matter which 
container it comes in—metal can 
or glass jug. To conserve metals 
for wartime use, the familiar 
““Prestone” anti-freeze can was 
discontinued early this season, 
and the sturdy new glass jug 
was substituted. Your dealer 
may have cans or jugs or both. 
Buy either. No difference in the 
‘“Prestone’’ anti-freeze they 
contain. 


Product of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, IN¢ 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ucC 
General Offices: New York, N. Y 
Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
The w : t 











HAVE 
A GOOD TIME 


As a sportsman, you know that 


outdoor recreation helps a man 


keep fit. 


As a Patriot, you know that vig- 
orous health is essential to win- 


ning this war. 


These two facts add up to one 
conclusion: get in all the hunting 
and fishing you can. 

While you’re at it, you might as 
well enjoy yourself. It’s no fun if 
you get chilled to the bone. Wear 
your Duofold underwear. . . Its 
2-layer, with air space between, 
principle of construction gives 
you warmth without weight or 
bulk. .. It protects against chills 
caused by evaporation of perspi- 


ration which occurs from the 





outer layer—away from the skin. 


Duofold, Inc. ¢ 


4 Th rT 


Mohawk, N.Y. 


Duofold 
The 2 bayer UNDERWEAR 
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Fish in Your Own Backyard 


(Continued from page 42) 


banks of the pools. There are enough 
rises to surface food to delight almost 
any fly addict, and dry flies may be used 
very effectively at these times. But from 
about 9 in the morning to 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the bass retire to the coolness 
of the pools’ depths and it becomes al- 
most impossible to raise one with a dry 
fly. 

In view of these conditions, I have 
worked out a schedule for fishing the 
creek. One of two rods is used, depend- 
ing on the time of day (don’t think I am 
an old fussbody), but I find that a stand- 
ard bass rod is necessary for middle- 
of-the-day fishing. Using a good-size 
spinner combination, or a rather large 
streamer fly, I can get the lure down 
deep enough in the pools to stir up some 
action. 

One time I read somewhere that wet 
flies will account for about twice as 
many bass as dry flies. I am afraid that 
this has been my experience, but I still 
maintain that the dry fly produces 
strikes that are just about tops. 

But back to wet flies: one of the best 
for this small creek is a streamer affair 
with flowing, widely forked tails. The 
Coachman and the Skunk patterns are 
the two most consistent producers. How- 
ever, as a deadly killer, nothing used so 
far can compare with a _ spinner-and- 
hair-crab combination. The spinner is a 
size 2/0 twin, large enough to be flashy 
as well as to get the combination down 
deep, but still small enough to be used 
conveniently with the regular bass rod. 
The hair crab is on a No. 6 hook and is 
approximately the same size as the cray- 
fish that abound in the creek. By the 
way, every bass stomach examined so far 
that contained remains, showed two or 
three crabs about two inches long. Be- 
cause of these findings, we tried the 
crab-and-spinner combination early in 
the creek-fishing trips and found it to be 
the favorite lure. The wisdom of check- 


ing the stomach of fish taken cannot be 
overestimated, especially when new wa- 
ter is being fished. 

But the time that I really look forward 
to is early morning or late afternoon 
when the other rod, a light eight-footer, 
can be used with a small hair bug. There 
is a never-to-be-forgotten thrill awaiting 
the man who has never tied into a small- 
mouth with a light fly rod and tackle. As 
to dry patterns, either a red-and-white 
or all-black hair bug, on either an 8 or 10 
hook seems to be the best choices. Stand- 
ard dry flies—McGinty, Royal Coachman, 
and Mosquito—are also producers. The 
size of the flies mentioned may seem 
ridiculously small to the veteran bass 
man of the St. Croix or upper Mississippi 
Rivers, but remember, I am fishing a 
small creek whose waters have only pro- 
duced five fish over the three-pound 
mark in three summers of hard fishing. 

Also, big bugs create too much commo- 
tion for these small creek bass, and 
more likely would scare them to death 
than bring forth a strike. A tapered 
leader, with a tip not heavier than two- 
pound test, must be used, with lengths 
of 7% to nine feet being the best. As you 
have probably surmised, a person must 
be quite cautious in fishing a very small 
stream, and the ability to proceed quietly 
in your fishing is undoubtedly the most 
important requisite for success. 

Well, maybe some of you boys are feel- 
ing sorry for a fellow that has to mess 
around in puddles and calls it fishing. 
But at least I don’t have to worry about 
having some fun next summer. While 
the boys at the barber shop are trying to 
figure out their fishing problems, I'll be 
thinking about that wise old bass that 
fooled me twice last summer, and wonder- 
ing whether he will be back under that 
sunken tree top next season. How will 
I get there? A round-trip railroad ticket 
to within three blocks of Little Creek 
costs only 68 cents. Who needs tires? 





Spinner for the Shallows 


HERE'S always another new way to 
| ase And this one worked so well for 
me that I want to pass it on to other 
anglers. 
Near Colorado Springs, Colo., is a 
stream known as 11 Mile. For fly fisher- 
men it’s a rather fruitful spot, but for 
me, a dyed-in-the-wool bait-caster, 11 
Mile has always been a disappointment. 
One day late in the trout season, I 
started for the stream with two friends, 
both bait-casters like myself. Our mem- 
ories of previous visits to the waters 
dampened any hopes we might have had 
for real success, but 11 Mile was handy 
to get at and we looked forward at least 
to a pleasant day in the open. 

I suggested to my companions that we 
might as well try a wide, shallow sec- 
tion of the stream, where it flowed 
lazily from between perpendicular cliffs 
and out into a verdant valley. So we 
stopped here and soon set our reels to 
singing the old familiar tune. 

It was soon apparent that, unless we 
thought of something, even our feeblest 
were unjustified. To carry the 
line out on our casts we were using %- 


| oz. weights, and naturally fast retrieves 


were necessary to keep our spinner-and- 


| worm rigs from sinking and snagging 


in the shallow water. The _ spinners 
therefore moved so fast that I was sure 


only a miracle would bring us any fish. 
If we couldn’t find some way to retrieve 
slowly, we might as well quit. 

Then I remembered that in my creel 
was a small hardwood bobber that 
weighed about % oz., just enough to 
carry the line out. I tied it on the end 
of my line, then attached to it a 4ft. 
leader, and put a small spinner baited 
with a worm on the end of this. Hauling 
back, I let go with a long, smooth cast. 
The spinner and leader swung below 
the bobber as it soared away. Then, just 
before the end of the cast, I stopped the 
reel. The bobber stopped in mid-air and 
the lure swung out ahead of it, to fall 
clean and clear in the water. 

Now I started a slow but erratic re- 
trieve, as I would with a plug. The bob- 
ber rode the surface smoothly and kept 
the spinner clear of the bottom. I had 
retrieved only a few yards when I had a 
strike—a small native, not worth keep- 
ing, but it proved I was on the right 
track. And true enough, from then on it 
was a strike on almost every cast, and 
the afternoon ended gloriously. 

The whole secret was the slow retrieve 
which the bobber made possible, and I 
believe the method will be invaluable to 
anglers who have trouble bait-fishing in 
shallow waters. Try it yourself. It will 
surprise you.—Leslie Wysong. 
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Here are the facts, hints and information guaranteed to 
bring you greater success and enjoyment on that long- 
awaited fishing, hunting or camping trip! Only OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S staff of leading authorities could have pro- 
duced such a series of handy, helpful guidebooks full of 







Full, up-to-date information on all new arms, 
ammunition and sights, covering every field 
from small-bore to big game rifles. Frank 
discussions oh the merits and uses of all pop- 
ular types of rifles and cartridges. How to 
use telescopic sights, how to master trigger 
control, and how to allow for bullet “drop” 
and wind resistance so as to improve your 
shooting. Special sections on shotguns and 
revolvers with the latest developments in each 
field. Includes a wealth of tables and illus- 
trations. 94 pages. Only 25c! 











New hints that will increase your catches 
and double your enjoyment! Expert advice 
on casting, retrieving the lure, striking, play- 
ing and netting, night casting, and beating 
a ‘““backlash’’. Pointers on use of natural and 
artificial lures, ‘“‘thread-line’’ casting, salt 
water casting, care of tackle, and the effect 
of weather and seasons. An extra feature, 
“Guide to Better Catches’’, gives you addi- 
tional advice combed from the experiences 
of 12 leading bait casters. Fully illustrated. 
92 pages. Only 25c! 





Chock-full of valuable information and 
advice on every type of fishing! Shows how 
to save time and money in the selection and 
care of equipment, how to find and use 
natural baits, how to choose and handle all 
kinds of artificial lures. Clear, concise instruc- 
tions on trolling, fly fishing, skittering, bait 
casting, ice fishing, and ocean fishing—with 
pages and pages of helpful suggestions for 
catching trout, salmon, mackerel, black bass, 
pike, panfish and many others. 84 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


A wealth of practical information on every 
phase of fly-casting, from the very fundamen- 
tals of rigging a rod to the art of striking and 
playing the big ones! Clear, graphic instruc- 
tions on overhead, back, forward, side, flip, 
wind, underhand, forward-roll and slack- 
line casting. Best methods of river, stream 
and lake fishing for trout, bass, salmon and 
panfish, how to handle spinners, wet flies, 
dry flies, nymphs, bass bugs, feather minnows, 
bucktails and streamers. Helpful suggestions 
on selecting and caring for equipment and 
a special chapter on making field repairs. 
92 pages. Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE GUIDEBOOKS... 
Packed with the VERY LATEST information! 


the experience and advice of experts, yet priced so low 
that no sportsman need be without them! For 25¢ you 
can have any book in this famous series, or all seven for 
$1.75/ Look over titles below—each a new, up-to-the- 
minute edition—and order the books you want today! 






If fly-casting for bass is your hobby, you're 
sure to want this new guidebook. Everything 
you need to know, from rigging your rod to 
cooking your catch. How to master the vari- 
ous tricks of casting and handling bass bugs, 
hackle and feather lures, wet and dry flies, 
spinners and fly-rod wigglers. Valuable 
pointers for both novice and expert on where 
and how to fish, how to judge effects of 
water and weather, how to care for equip- 
ment—and a special chapter of helpful hints 
that every fisherman should know! 85 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


Packed with helpful information and advice 
that will bring you new thrills the next time 
a covey explodes from the brush. How ex- 
perts hold, lead and follow through. How to 
develop natural shooting reflexes which will 
enable you to handle your gun as instinc- 
tively as you handle your car. Special chap- 
ters on hunting waterfowl, snipe, woodcock, 
quail and grouse, and helpful money-saving 
hints on buying and caring for equipment. 
Complete with valuable tables and illustra- 
tions. 88 pages. Only 25c! 










Hundreds of helpful hints that will make 
your next trip more enjoyable. Shows how 
to select and care for equipment, how and 
where to pitch camp, how to make fire in 
the wet or without matches, how to solve 
the insect problem. New ideas for camp 
menus, how to roast, broil or fry all types 
of fish and game, how to prepare cereals, 
breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. Liter- 
ally packed with camp-lore for veteran and 
novice alike. 64 pages. Complete with dia- 
grams and illustrations. Only 25c! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 112A, 353 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.C. 


(0 Here’s $1.75! Send me postpaid the complete OUTDOOR LIFE LIBRARY 
of seven books — OR — 


© Enclosed find $ 


ae . for which please send me the book(s) 
circled below at 25c each. 
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Fly Casting Wing Shooting 
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Better Sport From Lakers 


MONG fly and bait casters in gen- 
eral, lake trout have a poor rep- 
utation. They are considered 
mediocre fighters, and the meth- 

ods and usual tackle used in their cap- 
ture are looked upon with disdain. From 
the viewpoint of the light-outfit man, 
such as the dry-fly purist with his ultra- 
light rod and gossamer leader, lake-trout 
fishing is bound to seem excessively 
crude. Yet in many cases it could be far 
more refined than it is. 

My first lake trout were caught on a 
bait which looked like a Christmas-tree 
ornament. It was made up of no less 
than seven spoons, three large 
ones followed by four small ones, 
and all well separated with at- 
tractive red beads. There was no 
mistaking the deadliness of this 
lure; it brought strikes when 
nothing else would. But the 
pleasure derived from using it 
was nil. Unless you got fish larger 
than eight to ten pounds the fight 
was very disappointing. The lure 
itself felt like a good fish pulling 
and tugging, and many times we 
hooked fish of three pounds or 
less and never knew we had one 
until we realized that the bait 
wasn't working just right and we 
pulled in to take off the supposed 
weed. 

In addition to this heavy and 
hard-pulling lure, the rod was 
heavy and pokerlike, the line 
cumbersome, unwieldy and 
kinky; in fact, everything de- 
tracted from the possible sport to 
be derived from the fishing. It is 
no wonder that lake-trout troll- 
ing ranks low with many anglers. 
The best part of the game under 
such conditions is the landed fish 
with their clean, fresh, spotted 
beauty—and thoughts of their 
pleasant taste when they are 
fried to a rich brown color, crisp 
on the outside and pleasingly 
textured, delicate pink inside. If you 
have a pinch of suitable herbs to sprinkle 
on top when the fry is done, so much the 
better. 

But there is a way to enjoy lake trout 
on the lake as well as on the platter. 
And that is, by trimming down tackle 
weight. 

Of course there are limits to the light- 
ness of tackle which may be suitable for 
this sort of fishing. However, since the 
old days our outfits have changed con- 
siderably with worth-while results. All 
our necessary items are now of less 
weight and easier to handle. Because 
they are lighter, the fish has more chance 
to resist, and so we get greater thrills. 

Let us discuss these changes in tackle. 
They include lure and line as well as rod. 
When using a heavy, hard-pulling lure, a 
lightweight rod is out of the question. 
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Rearmed” 


Light laker tackle: a bait-casting outfit with single-strand 
wire line and assorted spoons and spinners. The big reel at 
right may be better if your line is the heavy, braided kind 


It has neither the stamina to stand the 
excessive strain nor the power properly 
to set home the hook into the jaws of the 
fish which strike. Therefore a suitable 
lure for a light rod is the first consider- 
ation. 

Of course there were plenty of lures 
in the past which filled all the require- 
ments—except that lake trout did not 
respond well to them. You may well 
imagine how we hailed the first spoon 
which seemed to be our heart’s desire. 
For convenience I shall call it the dart- 
ing throbber. There wasn’t anything 


startlingly different about the general 
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shape of this lure, but there was a dif- 
ference in action. I still use this type, in 
two makes of slightly different actions. 
One is very fast and has a slight throb. 
It is, therefore, best for only moderately 
deep or shallow-water conditions. The 
other has a decided throb and slightly 
more pull. Its throb is as constant and 
even as the tick-tock of Grandfather's 
clock 

I have a number of both types, both 
in different sizes and, in the case of one, 
in different shapes. The reason I have 
a supply is because I don’t want to be 
without one when I need it. You see, the 
first time I used one of these lures I lost 
my meager supply of two, just at a time 
when they were tops for catching fish 
and we were where we couldn't replace 
them. I believe the principal reason why 
they work so well is because the action 


is so pronounced. Despite the slight pull- 
ing resistance you can feel the dart of 
the one and the throb of the other. In 
the case of the latter, even in the deepest 
water you can feel the rhythmic action 
and the instant the lure touches bottom 
or picks up the smallest piece of gras: 
the throb stops. As it is most necessary 
for this fishing to keep the bait nea 
bottom, you can readily see its superiori 
ty over one which fails to respond in this 
manner. 

To fish these throbbing spoons cor 
rectly, you must follow the following 
general procedure. First, the water to be 
fished must be selected intelli 
gently. Unlike bass and trout 
waters, where the location sign 
are clearly visible to most experi 
enced fishermen, lake-trout troll 
ing waters are not so easily di: 
tinguished; in fact, one needs 
thorough knowledge of the wate 
depths in the lake being fished 
as well as of which sections o! 
such waters harbor the fish dur 
ing the trolling season. Othe 
wise it will be a case of fishin 
all the likely-looking water un‘ 
you find a place where you catc! 
a fish. If your time is limited you 
might, under such condition 
spend most if not all of the tim 
fishing where there are no lak« 
trout. 

Assuming that you hav: 
reached good fishing ground: 
you start the boat and at th 
same time release line at a fail 
speed, but not so fast that ye 
fail continually to feel a decide: 
resistance. Often when you re 
lease line too rapidly it sinks to 
quickly, and your lure snags be 


fore you really get started. Let- 


ting out rather fast at first, check 
the speed when 100 ft. or so ot 
line has spooled off the reel. The: 
proceed to release more slow]; 
and keep doing so until you touc! 
bottom. By reeling in a trifle, you ar: 
fishing at the right depth. If the thro! 
bing continues without change, you maj 
be reasonably sure that the spoon i 
working properly and so continue thi 
troll, sounding bottom carefully at regu 
lar intervals to make sure you are not 
getting in deeper water and so missin; 
some bets because the lure is workin: 
too high. 

If you pick up some grass and the lu: 
isn’t working properly, it will be nece 
sary to reel in all the line, clean tl 
spoon off, and then start over agai! 
However, this time it will be easier, : 


long as you have noted the amount of 


line gone from the reel. This you may 
gauge by observing the fullness of thé 
spool at the time you touch bottom. B: 
cause this will give you a fairly clo 

check on the depth needed, you will b: 
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second time 


able to let out line the 
quicker than you could at first, when you 
were uncertain of the depth. Continual 
vigilance in working your lure near bot- 
tom and keeping it free of junk is posi- 
tively necessary for successful lake-trout 
fishing—and by success I mean catching 
fish at reasonable intervals, provided 
they are taking at all, and not merely 
getting a lucky hit now and then. 

Lake trout will most generally be 
found in water of suitable depth in the 
vicinity of rocky shores. Suitable depth 
depends on the conditions, the location, 
and the time of year. In some northern 
lakes where the water remains fairly 
cool throughout the summer season, I 
have often taken lakers in water not 
more than 50 ft. deep, with a 75-ft. depth 
being quite common. As early 
tember we have taken them in water not 
more than 30 ft. deep, but this has hap- 
pened only a few times, the most pro- 
nounced case being at McIntyre Lake in 
the Quetico Park region of western On- 
tario. In other places we have had to go 
as deep as 200 ft., and all depths between, 
while I understand that in some lakes it 
is necessary to go even deeper. 

In trolling over unknown waters, be 
sure to mark instantly any place where 
you get a strike, for where you catch 
one fish you are sure to get more. Now, 
to mark a fishing location sounds simple, 
and it is if you do it carefully and either 
remember or write down landmarks. 
This reminds me of a story once told me 
by a guide about a dude who was con- 
fident he knew all the answers. He had 
gone out on his own, and had found 
some fish well out on the lake. “Did you 
mark the spot?” he was asked. “Oh, 
sure,” the dude replied. “I threw a dob- 
ber over.” 


as Sep- 


O MARK a fishing spot in open water, 

you must pick four distinctive land- 
marks on or near the shore, so located 
that they pair up to form lines crossing 
at the best fishing spot. These markers 
may be any objects you can remember 
and which are not likely to change. If 
when you do this you go to the trouble 
of making a map of the best spots in 
each lake you fish and marking in land- 
marks and the way they line up at each 
spot, you will find yourself in possession 
of a most valuable “atlas” not only to you 
but to any friends whom you might like 
to help. Too much impatience to use the 
rod, and too little time spent in observa- 
tion and careful records of such ob- 
servations, account for more than one 
unsuccessful fishing trip. 

Naturally one type of lure isn’t always 
successful, so perhaps you may find it 
necessary to use a spinning lure instead 
of one of these darting throbbers. If so, 
use the largest single spoon or combina- 
tion of several that your outfit can 
handle. When using a spinning bait, you 
must be sure to use a trolling keel be- 
tween swivels. Nothing can do more 
damage to a wire line than a spoon 
which keeps twisting it steadily in one 
direction. The keel is simple enough— 
either a T-shape device with a sinker 
1i0oked on its lower leg, or a thin, tri- 

ngular metal plate like a sailboat keel. 
Either type is entirely satisfactory. I 

refer the solid type without the sinker. 

f you happen to do your trolling with a 
ilk line, then the sinker will be neces- 

iry; however, for real depths the sinker 
must be so heavy that again it upsets 
the ultra-light outfit we are after. 

Well, having found the darter throb- 
ber, which was consistently successful 
enough to be considered eminently satis- 
factory, we were greatly pleased when 
monel-metal wire made its appearance. 
Being but a single strand it sinks rapid- 
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ly, and unlike solid copper it is exceed- 
ingly tough and doesn’t kink as readily 
—in fact is astonishingly free of this 
fault, considering that it is wire. It also 
hugs the spool of the reel well—some- 
thing quite necessary if you would keep 
in good humor. Being strong for its size, 
I choose the smallest I can get, the 20-lb. 
test. This calibrates about .014, and 300 
ft. of it will actually go on a bait-casting 
reel, while a reel a trifle larger will take 
enough for any depth you would be ever 
likely to contact. Personally I prefer a 
rather narrow spool, unless the reel has 
a level-winding device, and would recom- 
mend the latter to the fisherman. 


Another advantage of this solid-strand 


wire line is that it sinks quicker and 
doesn’t belly like the braided and twisted 
wire lines. As nearly as I can judge, you 
need at least a third more length of the 


twisted or braided types than you do of 


the solid wire. 


REEL with a star drag or some other 

device giving control of the pres- 
sure is to be recommended, if one not too 
heavy can be obtained. To give slack 
when using wire line of any kind is quite 
likely to cause disastrous results, since 
its loose spirals will turn into kinks as 
the slack is taken in, and it may take you 
hours to get straightened out. Many 
times I have seen a fellow’s day ruined 
because this happened, not to mention 
the times new lines had to be bought. 

Also, the reel must be _ substantial. 
This does not mean high-priced, but it 
does mean good quality and workman 
ship, something not found in the lower 
brackets. At a guess I'd say that about 
$10 would be the lowest for the level- 
wind star drag, and perhaps about $7.50 
for the plain level wind. Of course this is 
only an estimate, but it will serve as a 
guide. 

One last thing about the reel. Be sure 
that it fits your rod snugly. A reel which 
doesn’t is an abomination. Many times 
a fellow buys a reel and then finds it 
either won’t go on the seat of his rod or 
else is so loose that it falls off. Take your 
rod with you when purchasing the reel 
and have the dealer fit it on. Believe 
me, it is very necessary. 

With the light reel, the monel-metal 
line, and the darter-throbber spoon, we 
are now able to use lighter rods. The 
new-type seamless-steel bamboo-action 
rods are great; 6 ft. is a good length, 
6 ft. is better—if you can get either, since 
the general length of this type rod is 4% 
and 5 feet. I prefer the lightest weight 
made, but the medium weight will prob- 
ably do better work in the long run and 
provide about as much sport 

I have tried to get one of these bam- 
boo-action steel rods in the regular bait 
type, that is, a rod of 7% to 8 ft. with a 
bit stiffer action than a fly rod. Having 
no luck, I did the next best thing and got 
the old-type steel rod, one with the reel 
seat above the grasp. I imagine the 
factory could assemble any of their fly- 
rod types that way for you on special 
order. However the old rods do quite 
well, although they do not have the feel 
of the recent bamboo-action types. 

This makes a light lake-trout trolling 
outfit which will give you plenty of 
pleasure. And you may use the same 
tackle, with a silk line, for bait casting 
in the fall when the lakers come into the 
shoals and are fished in the same way as 
bass. This is the sportiest time for lakers, 
but a discussion of it remains for an- 
other article. 
compare the fight of a laker with that of 
a landlocked salmon or steelhead, with 
suitable tackle lake trout give you some 
pleasantly exciting sport. Try them 
sometime and see!—-Ray Bergman. 








While I could in no way | 


The skill and precision methods 
which made Pflueger Tackle first 
choice among millions of anglers 
are now directed toward the pro- 
duction of war materials. Our 
Number One Job today is making 
tools for victory. 

Pflueger Tackle now available 
is only that which was completed 
in finished stocks or in the hands 
of jobbers and dealers before 
manufacture ceased. While no 
new tackle is being made, we can 
and shall continue to serve you to 
the extent that we are not limited 
by governmental restrictions. 

When the manufacture of fish- 
ing tackle is again possible, we 
shall be ready, with better facil- 
ities than ever for the production 
of Pflueger Reels, Baits and other 
fishing equipment backed with 
the standard of quality that has 


made 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”") 


A Great Name in Tackle 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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A Fish for Firmin 


(Continued from page 21) 


down from the head. The record rod- 
caught steelhead for the whole of British 
Columbia came from there a few years 
ago—a fish of twenty-four pounds, 
dressed weight—and there always seems 
to be the outside chance it may happen 
again. My minnow curved out in the 
sun, halfway out over the heavy water, 
and a little upstream of straight across. 
It swung round, came deep into the easy 
water behind the shoulder of the island 
and I brought it slowly back to me. Two 
steps, another cast. Half a dozen more, 
moving down, and I was coming into the 
best of the water. It isn’t much, that 
best part of the pool—three casts cover 
it fully, though one always tries more 
than that. I made the first cast and 
brought the minnow back, slow and deep. 
Then the second, and as it swung 
smoothly across the easy water some- 
thing struck at it. It was a gentle touch, 
almost certainly a small trout, I told my- 
self. But it had come in the best spot in 
the whole pool, the surest steelhead lie 
in the river. I sent the minnow over 
once again, then moved on down the pool 
to give the fish a rest. 


FTER the pool was fished out I came 
back and ate lunch near the head of 
it. There was nothing to put in a letter 
so far and I wondered what to do. A 
smaller minnow perhaps, and a lighter 
lead to let it fish more slowly? But if 
that why not the fly? I set up the big 
thirteen-foot rod and threaded the heavy 
fly line through the rings. Three yards 
of good gut, well soaked, and what fly? 
It stared up at me from the first box I 
opened. Preston Jennings’s “Iris Gent,” 
on a long slim hook, silver-bodied and 
very handsome with its orange hackle 
and built wing of blue, green, yellow, 
and red, the furnace hackle laid along, 
and jungle-cock cheeks. I knew how it 
would look in the water, slender and full 
of life, with the orange showing up well 
and the dark streak of the furnace 
hackle along the side. The minnow had 
had its chance. There could be no magic 
in it that the Iris had not also. 

I started down the pool happily, rolling 
the fly out into the tumbled water, mend- 
ing the line upstream to give it a chance 
to sink well down. A little more line and 
a little more, until I was covering the 
water at the angle I wanted to. The fly 
came over the loaded place and I held it 
there in the quiet water at full stretch 
of the line, with the long rod pointing 
straight downstream. I recovered line 
slowly, two yards, four yards, moved my 
two steps down, cast again. Again it 
swung into the quiet water and I held it 
there, knowing how it hung, how it 
looked, how the water plucked at it and 
gave it life. I moved my left hand up to 
recover line and the pull came, heavy 
and solid, then slack in the same mo- 
ment. A great swirl boiled up to the 
surface below the fly. I brought the line 
in slowly and moved back from the wa- 
ter. The fly was all right. That had been 
just a lucky fish, not even a short riser, 
but lucky to take the fly so that it came 
freely away from him. 

The only thing was to rest him and 
leave the last few yards of the pool until 
later. I knew now that he was a really 
good fish and I knew also that the fly 
was good, too, so I left the casting rod 
behind and went on to the Upper Pool. 

The river was too high and it was a 
fight to get up against the current along 
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the bar. The big run in the middle of 
the bar was too deep and too heavy to 
cross, so the best part of the pool was 
unfishable. I cast a long line across the 
run, well upstream, and fished with the 
rod held high; in this way the fly 
covered some of the good water before 
the heavy flow caught the line and 
dragged it out. But nothing moved to 
it. I worked on down, slowly and care- 
fully, and once again there was a good 
pull, strong and straight below me. The 
reel ran and the fish came out twice, 
bright and clean in the sunshine; five 
pounds, perhaps a little more, perhaps 
less—less, I thought as I saw him, more, 
I was sure when I felt him taking the 
line out and across. The pressure turned 
him and he came back up the pool, 
swimming slowly against the current. 
Still fifteen yards below me he turned 
and ran again, but the big rod stopped 
that quickly and humored him up again. 
Not five pounds, I knew now. Over that 
weight they don’t humor so easily. I 
held hard, lifting his head and drawing 
him up on his side along the surface. 
He came within reach and I got a good 
hold of the shank of the fly; a steelhead, 
all right, probably just under four 
pounds. I twisted the fly out and he 
turned and swam off with the current; 
our game laws protect fish under five 
pounds until after March 1. 

Fishing on down the pool I hooked and 
freed four others of about the same size. 
Each time the heavy pull, the strong 
run, then the revealing leap, and I knew 


there was little chance of a sizable fish 
in that part of the water. The small ones 
were early, but that is where they always 
lie when they are in. The big fish prefer 
the deeper water beyond the main run 
in the center of the bar. 

I came out of the water and went down 
to the Lower Pool again. It had been 
satisfying to fish the big pool through 
like that, with a long line out and the 
quick heavy rises straight below. It 
would be something to tell Firmin. But 
what of the big fish, the real January 
run? Perhaps the fish of the heavy pull 
and the big boiling rise in the lower 
pool was just another five-pounder. The 
time was short now, and the chances of 
the day were almost gone. I started in 
only a little above where he had come to 
me, and fished each cast slowly and care- 
fully, with only a step between them. 


HE fourth cast came round into the 

easy water and I left the fly there, 
straight downstream, with no movement 
from rod or line. The fish came abruptly 
and the big rod was suddenly bent in its 
long curve against the sunny sky, the 
reel ratcheting out, the heavy line taut 
and flinging fine spray. He ran out for 
the heavy water and jumped, far clear, 
flung over by the drag of the line. A 
thick, deep fish; the sun made a rainbow 
along his side, but only the palest of 
rainbows, so one knew he was fresh and 
would be beautiful out of the water. The 
first run was very strong and I slipped 
my fingers round onto the drum of the 





TALL shoe 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will to 


E’LL call him Bill. I won't tell 
you his real name—it would only 
embarrass him. After all, forest 


rangers aren’t supposed to fool away 
their time taming mosquitoes. But the 
story is well known up in the Lake Su- 
perior country. A dozen fellows up 
there can vouch for it. 

Albert got into Bill’s cabin one night, 
somehow, and settled down there. Bill 
had had mosquitoes around before but 
Albert was different. For one thing, he 
sang bass instead of tenor, and for an- 
other he didn’t bite. That is, he didn’t 
bite Bill. 

They got quite attached to each other, 
and finally Albert took to going out in 
the woods on ranger trips, riding on 
the brim of Bill’s hat. He was along one 
day when Bill stopped to talk to a crew 
of CCC boys building a fire trail, and 
a big bulldog fly attacked one of the 
boys. 

The fly came down like a dive bomber 
and hit the CCC man smack between 
the shoulder blades. And then Albert 
took off from Bill’s hat brim and the 
dog fight that followed was a beautiful 
sight to watch, Bill told me afterward. 
Albert slipped up under the fly finally, 
on his blind spot, and fired one burst 
and the bulldog’s struts gave way and 
down he went. After that Bill promised 


Albert a home for life. That proved to 
be a shorter time than either of them 
suspected. 

Before the summer was over Albert 
learned a new trick. They were out on 
a trip one hot day and Bill took off his 
hat and stretched out on his belly to 
get a drink from a creek. He noticed 
Albert skimming pretty low over the 
water, and all of a sudden a trout 
jumped. Albert zoomed up and the fish 
missed, and then Albert headed back 
toward shore, and Bill got the idea. H¢ 
grabbed his hat and held it down close 
to the water. Albert circled it, and the 
trout jumped again and landed in th 
hat. 

They kept on until they had the leg 
limit, and after that Bill had fresh trou 
for supper almost every night. 

But Albert didn’t last out the seaso! 
A friend dropped in at Bill’s cabin o1 
night and never noticed about Albert 
not singing tenor. The mosquito saile 
past him, and he took a swing and brok 
Albert’s third leg on the left side. It 
cut down his agility a lot and the nex 
time he and Bill went fishing Albe1 
misjudged the jump of a big rainbo. 
and Bill lost a great pet. 

I've always felt pretty bad about it 
You see, I was the one that broke A 
bert’s leg.—Carnes Lee. 
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I felt the 


reel to increase the pressure. 
backing come up and he was still in the 
strongest water, traveling, really travel- 
ing, down the pool. Briefly there was the 
feeling of helplessness and frailty that a 
really big, strong fish can give one. I 


thought of the gut, heavy, but three 
seasons old; of the light steel and small 
barb of the fly hook. Then he jumped 
again, twice, but not with the strength 
of that first jump. He turned and I be- 
gan to work him up the pool. 

He came well up and there was fly 
line back on the reel before he turned 
and ran again. I checked the second 
run short and felt I had him. He came 
up very easily but in the strong water 
still—tiring himself that way, but in 
good shape to turn and run again as far 
as the first time. He did run again, but 
this time came over into the easy water 
at the end of it. He was still strong and 
I brought him up gently. He swam past 
me, fifteen feet away and near the sur- 
face, so that I saw him clearly and knew 
that he was real fish, long as well as deep 
and thick—fifteen pounds anyway. Now 
that he was upstream of me, and tired, I 
had only to pull him over, off balance, 
and lead him back past me to the gaff. 
A fish for Firmin, I said, the first of the 
season and a good one. I looked down 
to free the gaff and get it into my hand. 
Then the rod sprang straight and the 
fly was trailing its orange across the 
surface of the water. The fish turned, 
very slowly, out into the fast water. 

I sat down on a rock and swore, picked 
up the fly, saw that barb and point were 
perfect, and swore again. “Dear Firmin, 
I lost a good fish yesterday. Saw him 
clearly, a really good one so I know the 
winter run is in the river.”” Well, it might 
do, but it wasn’t right. I cut off the fly 
and knotted it to the gut again—that 
hold had had all the strain it should be 
asked to take. 


The rest of the pool was worth a dozen 


more casts and a prayer. It wasn’t so 
very late, but by the time one got down 
to the pool above the Quinsam or the 
Sandy Pool it would be, and neither of 
them really offered a better chance than 
those twelve more casts in the Lower 
Island Pool. I waded in, worked a short 
line over where the fifteen-pounder had 
taken, lengthened it, and was into a fish. 
A crazy fish this time. He ran straight 
upstream in the heaviest part of the run 
and made three jumps, once below me, 
once dead opposite, once above me al- 
most in the white water just below the 
Upper Pool. There was no strain on him 
except the drag of the drowned line, and 
I recovered as fast as I could, hand-lin- 
ing through the rings of the rod. The 
line came tight between fish and rod and 
a foot of gut showed with the fast water 
cutting against it. I moved out a little, 
took the loose line onto the reel, then 
lifted on the rod and tumbled him back 
down. 


OW he let me pull him into the quiet 
water behind the bulge of the Island 
and I kept him there, drew him past me, 
set the gaff, and carried him ashore. Not 
more than two or three days from the 
sea, a little fish—perhaps eight pounds 
but perfect of his sort, with the sharp- 
cut line of three years’ deep-water life 
ilong his side, between the polished 
steel of back and brilliant silver of belly. 
I loosed the gut from the line and 
‘oiled it away, then took down the rods 
ind started for home. “Dear Firmin,” 
[ wrote in my mind. “Had a really good 
lay yesterday. Only hooked two big fish 
ind only killed one of them, but both 
were on the fly. The weather is fine and 
the river is going down nicely. By the 
time you get up it should be perfect.” 
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EAGLE CLaw 


The 
World’s Best! 
They Hook 


Fishermen, we hope 
that war conditions have 
not entirely prevented en- 
joyment of your favorite 
sport at least occasionally 
during the past season— 
that your luck has been 
good—and your catches 
worth while. 





Here at the offices and 
plant of Wright & McGill 
we have been plenty busy 
with wartime activities — 
but never so busy that we 
forget our good customers 
and dealers who have 
been using and handling 
W. & M. products many 
years. 


Altho our facilities today 
are largely devoted to the 















war effort, we are not out 
of the hook, fly and lure 
business. We are produc- 
ing hooks without restric- 
tion for commercial users, 
but only about 50 per cent 
of 1941 output for civilians. 
Some day—soon, we hope 

this war will be won, 
and we will again be mak- 
ing enough of our regular 
products to serve all of 
your normal fishing needs. 





Buy War Bonds --Save Strategic Materials 





WRIGHT & MCGILL 


DENVER, COLORADO | 


1483 York Street 





‘So ¥? 


Your Daddy's mighty lucky to own a 
pair of these famous Rod & Reel Sport- 


ing Boots — and tell him to treat ‘em 


right. 


those folks out at Converse have just 
one big job on their hands right now, 
turning out things to help win the war. 


Things like aviation boots for our Navy 


fliers .. 


and merchant sailors . 


canvas footwear for branches of Uncle 






dM 


For there's a war on, son, and 


inflation suits for our soldiers 


. waterproof and 


Sam's armed services. When 
the war is won, and 
we all go back to 
our peaccful sport 
in field and stream, 
there'll again be Rod 
& Reel Boots and other 
Converse Sporting Foot- 
wear for you youngsters 


and all other sportsmen. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


Sporting Footwear 





@ SOME CONVERSE DEALERS still have 


available a limited carry-over stock of Converse 


If you need a pair of boots, 


pacs or overs, possibly they may have your size. 


* MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 














Always dry reels carefully and go 
over them with a lightly oiled rag 
after use. Keep them cleaned and 
oiled (use Meek Reel oil sparingly). 
Look to your Bristol dealer for 
other practical suggestions and 
major repairs. 





Published as a service to fishermen by 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bristol, Connecticut 








Due to the war effort, no new tackle | 
will be made... it will pay you to 
have the vom HOFE craftsmen 
repair your tackle now! Send it to 
vom HOFE...we’ll send an estimate 
by return mail. vom HOFE has 
been making fine tackle since 1867, | 


EDWARD vom HOFE & (0. 
113-15 $. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESOLE YOUR WADING BOOTS] 
WITH WOVEN FELT= 
Reconditioned All Wool Woven Felt Pads 10” x 14” 
sufficient for resoling one pair of boots or shoes 
$1.50 postpaid any address in the U. S. Subject your 
inspection and immediate return if not entirely sat- 


isfied. Send M. O. in advance or we will ship C 0.D 


HENE.Y M. NAGEL, Red Bank, NEW JERSEY 














bly fishing 
=f IN THE SOUTH co 


By John H. Gwathmey 
Secrets of wet and dry fly fishing revealed 
For the experienced, new | 


, 
—_— 






- ‘4 latest book by an expert 
ti for the beginner, inspir 


ps ation 
—_ . $1. POST PAID - THe DIETZ PRESS 
re aN 109 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 


Fistula Sufferers 
Should Learn Facts 


FREE BOOK—Tells About 
Dangers Of Neglect 


The McCleary Clinic, C1113 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-to- 
the-minute 122-page book on Fistula riles 
(Hemorrhoids), related ailments and colon 
disorders. You can have a copy of this book 
by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address, No charge. It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write today. 
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ee yourself in- 
stead of the weather 
when your luck is bad. 
Instead of saying: “It 
was too hot or too 
cold” or “too bright or 
too dark,” or using one 
of the other stock 
alibis, let’s all remem- 
ber to say: “I thought I knew a lot about 
fishing, but this proves I have much 
more to learn.” Getting in this frame of 
mind starts one trying to find ways and 
means to overcome seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties, sometimes with 
amazing ease. Often an angler is de- 
feated only because of his mental atti- 
tude. Never say: “They can’t be caught,” 
even if no one, including yourself, is 
catching them. To have this feeling is a 
good way to keep on being defeated in 
your efforts day after day. 

To measure a fish correctly, lay it flat 
on an even surface, close the mouth, 
and spread the tail. Then measure from 
point of lower jaw to the tips of the tail. 
Do not measure only to the fork of the 
tail. The girth should be measured at 
the widest part. 

With gas rationing, and tires steadily 
wearing out, it is time we investigated 
the possibilities of near-by fishing. Of 
course you might have to angle for sun- 
fish and pickerel, instead of trout and 
salmon, but these fish provide some good 
sport on suitable tackle, and you will 


find thet u can use the flies and other 
lures wi.ii which you have been catching 
the more aristocratic species. Even 
chubs can give you many pleasant hours 
when you use a 2-oz. rod, cobweb lead- 
ers, and tiny flies. 

How about your ice-fishing tackle? 
3et you haven’t looked at it since you 
quit last season! First thing you know 
you'll be wanting to use it in a hurry, 
and finding all sorts of trouble. Perhaps 
the lines and hooks on your tip-ups need 
replacing; perhaps you need new flags. 
Test the lines for strength and the hooks 
for sharpness. If you need more jigging 
spoons, better see what you can do about 
it without further loss of time. Metals 
which go into the making of these are 
now restricted entirely to war essentials. 
However, many dilapidated old spoons 
may be hammered and smoothed back 
into shape or melted and made into new 
ones. The time to do it is now. 

To the hardy fisherman, November in 
the North still holds some thrills. Both 
wall-eyes and Northern pike are in good 
fettle at this time of the year. For wall- 
eyes, you can’t much beat the old June- 
bug and Susquehanna spinners, to which 
you attach either baby lamprey eels or 
night crawlers. For the Northern pike, 
almost anything will work, with perhaps 
spoons tops as artificials and minnows 
as live bait. Don’t forget that the Dela- 
ware River wall-eyes take best after 
frost and hit well at night.—R. B. 


Rays Daybook of Angbing 
— 


Anglers’ Queries 


Carp and Suckers 


Question: What baits would you suggest for 
carp and suckers?—H. M. S., West Virginia. 


Answer: Suckers will only bite at certain 
times of the year, and different species react 
differently to baits. However, worms account 
for most of the suckers caught, and are taken 
when directly on the bottom. Occasionally suck- 
ers are caught on a wet fly when one is night- 
fishing for brook trout in the north country. 

Carp respond best to dough bait of some kind. 
There are many recipes. One is to mix bread 
and honey together until they become thorough- 
ly blended and have tenacity enough to remain 
well on the hook. You may also experiment 
with dough mixtures of any kind. Carp will 
also take small worms, gentles (maggots), or 
kernels of grain soaked until soft.—R. B. 


Trout Worth Writing About 


Question: I have noticed in fishing stories 
that the authors mention killing 4 and 5-lb. 
trout on dry flies. Just what kind of dries do 
they use? I fish in southern Vermont quite 
a bit, and early in the season have taken several 
nice fish on wet flies and streamers, but after 
July 1, I can’t seem to catch a trout better 
than 1'4 lb. on dry flies. —D. E. S., Vt. 


Answer: Don't forget that 4 and 5-lb. trout on 
dry flies are rare occurrences, and therefore 
anglers may be inspired enough to write stories 
about them. In the East, it is not a common 
thing to catch many large trout on a dry. Some 
15 or 20 years ago, 2-pounders were quite com- 
mon in some waters, with an occasional 3- 
pounder coming in, but now such fish are a bit 
uncommon on a dry fly, at least from what I 
have experienced. One does get a lot of 2 and 
3-pounders in some parts of the West (I am 
particularly fond of Wyoming for such fish- 


ing), but in such streams the fish of this size 
are not old fish. As a rule, fish rise to a dry 
fly only up to a certain age. If they have 
grown fast, you can get large fish on a dry 
fly; if they’ve grown slowly they may have 
turned to cannibals by the time they are of 
good size.—R. B 


Keeping Hellgramites 


Question: What food, if any, should be fed t 
hellgramites to keep them alive and lively? I 
sometimes have them on hand 3 or 4 weeks be 
fore I want to use them as bait.—H. L. H., New 
York. 


Answer: I do not know of any particular thing 
to feed hellgramites, but I have kept them suc 
cessfully for 2 to 3 months by putting them in 
a damp stoneware tub well spotted with damy 
rotted pieces of wood. Perhaps they get all th 
food they need from these sticks. It is necessary 
to dampen the tub frequently, being careful n 
to make the water so deep that it covers the 
food.—R. B. 


Tackle for Soldier in Alaska 


Question: An Army-officer friend of mine ha 
written asking me to get him tackle suitab 
for Alaska, where he is now stationed. Whi: 
would you suggest as a good all-around outf 
for him?—G. T., Jil. 


Answer: Trout and salmon are the chie 
Alaskan sport fishes. For Pacific salmon, 
heavy bait-casting rod and tackle and larg 
spoons are O. K. For trout, anything from 
714-ft., 3%4-0z. rod to a 9'4-ft., 7-oz. one woul 
come in handy. A good compromise would t 
a 9-ft. fly rod in the neighborhood of 5'% oz 
the trout. Both wet and dry flies would be rig! 
for trout, but include hooks to take worms a! 
minnows.—R 
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Fighting Cattish 


(Continued from page 27) 


parently bent on leaving those parts, but 
by twisting the rod I was able to hold 
him back. From the fencing exhibition 
he then began with his huge forked tail, 
he must have been a reincarnation of one 
of the Three Musketeers—Porthos, the 
big one! Soon I was getting a glorious 
plastering, with the blackest, smelliest 
mud imaginable. 

Carl had been watching my activities 
so far with a great deal of smug amuse- 
ment. Perhaps he was naturally fastid- 
ious, or perhaps he just didn’t know 
where or how to enter the battle, but he 
took the longest time coming to my res- 
cue. When he did, he stopped on the way 
to cut a stout bludgeon. Then he waded 
into the fray, taking care not to put the 
lug on me, and began whaling the fish 
mightily. Soon the monster surrendered. 

He was still quivering faintly, however, 
by the time we dragged his hulking form 
to the wagon. One look at the fish (or 
maybe it was Carl’s and my minstrel- 
show make-up) and our horse reared up 
on its haunches. We finally persuaded 
the beast that it was doing the craven 
thing, and off we set for home, our catch 
lying across the floor boards under our 
feet while we draped the latter carelessly 
over the dashboard above. This pose 
made us the victims of a lot of character 
assassination along the route. You see, 
respectable young farmers never rode 
home with their feet propped up on the 
dashboard unless they had been tapping 
a silo and sampling the crude but potent 
liquors that lie at its bottom. When they 
did that, the floor boards became much 
too low for a man’s feet, and the proper 
place for them was in the clouds, or as 
near thereto as possible. 


E WEIGHED our catch on feed 
scales, good ones, I believe. It tipped 
the beam at 126 pounds! All the bottom 
fishermen—a polite term for the darned- 
est bunch of prevaricators who ever sat 
around a cracker barrel—came over to 
see our fish and to top him orally, if pos- 
sible. Of course, they said, he was a min- 
now compared with the their 
pappys used to catch. But we had one 
satisfaction: not one of them would ad- 
mit he’d seen a bigger fish with his own 
eyes. Just questioning them on that 
point was enough to hush them up. 
Next to this monster, among my fa- 
vorite catches have been the far smaller 
fighters native to the Potomac River. 
White or Potomac catfish, these tough 
little fellows are called, and at Great 
Falls, Virginia, not far from the nation’s 
capital, I’ve seen them strike as viciously 
as bass. They don’t run very large, but 
I am of the opinion that pound for pound 
they are about the scrappiest of all the 


ones 


many species of catfish that inhabit 
streams all over the country. Those I 
took at Great Falls struck often and 


hard on special bait— also on flies. On 
the Potomac you have to be careful how 
you play your fish, for if there was ever 
a treacherous stream of water, this is it. 
There is enough of my fishing equipment 
caught on subsurface rocks in the Po- 
tomac to outfit a Gloucester fishing fleet 
and all because of these fish. 

But hard to get or not, they’re plenti- 
ful and willing. Far be it from me to 
revive the old wheeze about having to 
stand behind a tree to bait your hook, 
but I do believe that one day I heard one 
of those cats poke his head shyly out of 
the water and ask: “Have you got any 
more of that bait left, Bud?” 
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“That bait” he referred to is powerful 
stuff, I'll admit. Fishermen have all 
kinds of trick baits and lures they swear 
by, and this is mine. I make it at home 
with little drain on the family budget, 
although considerable on my _ wife's 
patience. 

You see, catfish like a nice smelly bait; 
the gamier it is the better they seem to 
like it. Along parts of the Mississippi 
River, good, old cheese is the scent most 
commonly used. The fish clap their fins 
in glee over it, provided the cheese is 
rancid. Which gives rise to my secret 
formula, as follows: 

Mix flour and corn meal in equal 
quantities—only a churl deigns to mix 
cotton in dough bait—with enough water 
to make a stiff paste. Then knead in the 
cheese, which you have put in a bottle 
previously and placed in the sun until 
curds and whey have separated, throw 
ing away the whey and using only the 
curds. When cheese and flour paste have 
been well kneaded together, roll the mix- 
ture into pieces the size of your finger, 
dip these in flour, and drop them into a 
pot of b iling water. They will immedi- 
ately sink to the bottom of the pot. When 
they start to rise, scoop them out, roll 
them in flour again, and you're all set. 
It’s a good idea to do this job outdoors, 
as far as possible from habitations 

Taking their cue from the Congress- 
men near by, the Potomac cats are er- 
ratic, and are likely to prefer a bit of 
raw liver to the This is sun- 
treated in the same way as the cheese, 
then the solid parts put through a grind- 
er and added to the paste, and poiled as 
before. Nevertheless, these finicky fish 
will often decide they don’t like this 
tasty dish as well as the cheese one, so 
go prepared with the latter always. 

Also, there are fellows in other parts 
who claim to get splendid results by 
using chicken entrails for bait. Well, the 
only result I’ve got from them was a 
public demand that I deodorize myself or 
leave the community. 
a blood content seems to attract catfish 
more or Their eating habits are 
what a high-brow might call “compre- 
hensive in which in everyday 
language means that they'll eat anything 
if they’re hungry. They'd rather have 
something, though, that will tickle their 
tonsils on the way down. You've got to 
work your stream to find just what 
tickles most at the moment. 

But whatever you do, don’t overlook 
the catfish. He’s not a very pretty hom- 
bre, but he’s a real red-blooded American 
fighter. 
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less. 
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Handier Fish Stringer 
ERE’S a sim- 
ple way to im- 
prove your fish 
stringer, if you 
have one of the 
type with which a 
cord is strung di- 
rectly through the 
fish’s gills and out 
his mouth. Just 
saw off the regu- 
lar ring at the 
lower end and replace it with a large 
split key ring or hinged notebook ring. 
Then instead of having to work your 
fish back off the pointed end, to get 
them off, you can merely remove the 
ring and they’ll slide off far more easily. 
—Alfred McKenna, Pa. 
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Oklahoma Anglers Like 
HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 


“The bass in this picture were 
caught by Mr. Manske with Hawaiian 
Wigglers at McGill Lake near Alva, 


Okla.”--W. T. Schooley, Monfort 
Drug Co., Alva, Okla. 

The No. 3 Weedless Hawaiian 
Wiggler, below, squirms through 
snags, lily pads and even thick gooey 
moss to grab old Mr. Bass right 
where he lives. 

The No. 1 Hawaiian Wiggler runs 
deep, No. 14% medium and No. 2 
shallow. Take them all on your next 
trip. Write for free catalog on Hawai- 
ian Wigglers and Jitterbugs. 


No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler 


but not fishless 


Weedless 


Extra Skirts (small) 20c 


$1.10 ea. 
(Prices include Excise Tax) 


FRED ARBOGAST 4011 North St. Akron, O. 


~ - WORKERS 


EVERYWHERE 
LIVE WELL IN A SCHULT! 


Here’s the answer to a home—quick! Schult 
ffers the greatest possible savings in housing 
war workers. You can have good housing, save 
war materials and save money by living ina 
Schult. Larger, roomier, more comfortable than 
ever before. Private bedrooms, davenports 

super insulation for maximum year round com- 
fort. Schult construction means long life — an 
investment good for years. Low cost, top trade- 
in value and nation-wide service. See a Schult 
at your dealers, or write, Schult Trailers, Inc., 


Write 


FOR CATALOG 


Dept.1211, Elkhart, Indiana. 



















REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF, 

“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or two lighter than the 
average boot: easy to put on and take off: no hooks 
to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 

acts as ankle support 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure blank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota 











Plana Camping Cruise No 








On larger open boats, shelters can be set 
up for nights when no camp sites are handy 


PEN-BOAT cruising—running 

some interesting water route with 

your camping gear and grub 

along in the boat with you, stop- 
ping wherever late afternoon overtakes 
you or favorable fishing signs or an at- 
tractive-looking camp site beckons can 
be one of the greatest joys of small-boat 
ownership. 

It may be too late in the year now to 
start out on such a cruise, but there’s no 
better way to spend winter evenings 
than in planning for next year, finding 
out in advance about the section to be 
traversed and reading about the coun- 
try, even figuring on and adding to your 
outfit. Such advance planning will go 
far towards making any _ small-boat 
cruise a real success. 

Canoe-cruising routes, using either 
your own or rented equipment, have 
been laid out to take you through coun- 
try as isolated and wild as you could 
wish for. And rivers nearer home often 
afford interesting possibilities if you'll 
ship your canoe or kayak to near their 
headwaters and ride the current down. 
Even a rowboat can be used to travel 
sheltered waterways, and larger lakes 
and bays can be explored and fished 
with an outboard or inboard-type run- 
about or a sailboat 

Canoe cruising is one of the most com- 
mon forms of open-boat cruising and 
offers no complications in the way of 
fuel. You can use your own canoe or 
rent everything from some outfitter or 
camp up in the canoe-cruising country 
to be mentioned later, and if tires are a 
problem the railroads will get you in to 
strategic points from which such cruises 
can be started. If. you have a canoe 
and it is in good shape or can be put 
back into condition, it will probably be 
a size.and type that’s usable most places, 
or a route can be laid out for which 
it will be suitable. 

Otherwise, in the rare event that you'll 
be going alone, one 14 ft. long, 34 or 35 
in. wide with beam carried well towards 
the ends, and weighing around 50 Ib., 
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will be amply large. This will carry one 
man and his complete outfit for a two- 
week cruise, or can be made to serve 
two men with a small outfit for a cruise 
through settled country where sources 
of supplies will not be far apart. Two 
men, the usual party, will require a 16- 
ft. canoe with beam around 35 in., and 
weight about 70 Ib the size yours prob- 
ably is if you own one. Two men and 
ample duffel will not set this so deep in 
the water as to make paddling a hard- 
ship. Three men will need an 18-footer, 
say of 36-in. beam, with weight around 
85 lb. Over that number, and for aver- 
age cruising where portages must be 
made, it will be wiser to break the party 
up into two smaller canoes. 

On open lakes and rivers, where port- 
ages will hardly be frequent but sea- 
worthiness is a consideration, step up to 
one size larger or better still use a regu- 
lar lake-model canoe, running from 18 
to 20 ft. with 36 to 39-in. beam and 
weight up to 100 lb., perhaps having a 
sail, or an outboard on a bracket astern, 
to get away from a lot of paddling. 

But don’t allow not having the ab- 
solutely ideal canoe to hold you back 
from cruising; the average 16-footer, if 
not overloaded with gear and decently 
handled, is strong enough to shoot rapids 
or light enough to carry around those it 
may not stand. Two paddles to a person 
should be along—one each as a spare 
and these carefully chosen as to work- 
manship, length, and balance. Also take 
a 12-ft. pole of light, strong wood such 
as spruce if you're likely to be exploring 
shallow, rapid streams. 

A kayak can be a solid or folding type, 
with the advantage of the latter being in 
getting it to the starting point as bag- 
gage. For two persons and lightweight 
but complete gear, the kayak should be 
at least 17 ft. long and 30 in. or more in 
beam, which should make weight run 
around 65 Ib. in 
either type. Even 
the larger, room- 
ier kayaks up to 
20 ft. in length are 
light enough 
around 75 lb.--to 
be easily port- 
aged. A keel strip 
or hull reéenforce- 
ments should be 
added for cruis- 
ing, and the cov- 
ering given a coat 
of the rubberlike 
dope sold for the 
purpose to add to 
its ability to resist 
damage. If white 
water is to be run, 
the regular spray 
covers should be 
along, and room 
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found for a spare double-blade paddle, 
preferably a good handmade one. 

If oars alone are to be depended on, 
an easily rowed boat of the St. Lawrence 
skiff or other similar long, slim type can 
be used to cover good distances. If you 
are in the habit of rowing an average 
heavy skiff or a short, beamy boat, you'll 
find such a purely rowing type a pleas- 
ure instead of a hardship to handle, and 
there’s no finer exercise to reduce that 
waistline. Here a route must be selected 
that entails no portages, except perhaps 
dragging the boat around dams or help- 
ing it over shallows. There are innumer- 
able small rivers that could be explored 
with such a boat, and its weight isn’t so 
great that it can’t be shipped cheaply to 
near the headwaters and advantage 
taken of the current to drift and row 
down. This brings to mind the float 
trips of the Ozarks, where one can rent 
an outfit to drift with the current when- 
ever he tires of the oars, with good fish- 
ing, interesting scenery, and suitable 
camp sites always at hand. 

Any small, chunky sailboat makes a 
fine open-boat cruising-camping proposi- 
tion, although an entirely different route 
must be selected, and it may be ex- 
pensive to ship the outfit to the starting 
point. Here, if you’re going to cruise 
waters any distance from home, it may 
be better to rent a boat from some livery 
or small boat yard to be found along 
waterways suitable for sailing. In many 
such sections, private owners will rent 
out their boats for a reasonable sum if 
references are presented, the yard or 
place where the boat is kept acting as a 
go-between or broker in the deal. An 
ideal section for such a cruise is where 
small islands are scattered over some 
sheltered section of a lake or bay. One 
can then sail in behind these, inde 
pendent of rough water outside, and 


camp at night on their shores. And 
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A canoe needs no fuel but elbow grease; it's tops in wild country 
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with a sailboat, one can get along nice- 
ly without an outboard, or use a small 
one merely as an auxiliary. 

In the outboard-driven field, good dis- 
tances can be covered on a small allow- 
ance of gas if you don’t go too fast. 
And too much speed can spoil cruising; 
in the end you'll have seen more on a 
100-mi. cruise running at 6 mi. an hour 
than on a 250-mi. one at 15, and in much 
river travel the necessity of caution cuts 
down speed. Many readers have built 
the “Fast Outboard Skiff’ from Ouvut- 
poor LIFE plans, and fitted it with a short 
forward deck for cruising such as this. 
One does want a sweet-lined and easily 
driven boat, yet still chunky enough so 
that one can move about in it on long 
runs, and a seaworthy, able hull makes 
it possible to travel waters hardly safe 
for smaller boats. 


OAT gear required, in addition to that 

listed in government regulations, 
will be a pair of oars (not a paddle only), 
cans for carrying spare fuel or a per- 
manently installed tank with a feed to 
the motor, tools for making adjustments 
and minor repairs, an anchor and line, 
and perhaps a spray hood for the for- 
ward end of the cockpit to keep flying 
water out. Indeed, many owners work 
out some sort of shelter forward that 
makes them independent of shore in bad 
weather and when no proper camp site 
can be had, eating and sleeping aboard 
in comfort. 

Semisheltered waters such as portions 
of the Great Lakes and Chesapeake Bay, 
in addition to the more sheltered water- 
ways mentioned, can by taking ad- 
vantage of settled weather be safely 
cruised with such an outfit. Indeed the 
open boat, whether a canoe, sailboat, or 
outboard, has an advantage here over a 
regular cabin cruiser; in the event that 
bad weather strikes down suddenly with 
no harbor at hand, one can always run 
into the open beach and drag the boat 
up on a couple of pole rollers out of 
reach of the waves. 

In the inboard-runabout field, where 
most of the small air-cooled engines are 
installed in chunky utility-type hulls, we 
have a fine cruising proposition, as fuel 
consumption is very low, the boats are 


able, and there is fair room aboard. 
Faster runabouts powered with larger 
water-cooled engines do permit cover- 


ing long distances in a day, but gasoline 
consumption is high and their usually 
unprotected propellers are a nuisance in 
shallow or snag-infested waters. In nor- 
mal times, when gasoline is plentiful, 
they are often used for a different type 
of open-boat cruising that appeals to 
some—traveling by day, stopping at 
hotels at night. While one does miss the 
camping-out end of the sport, good fish- 
ing is to be had on a well-selected route. 

Gear for any open-boat cruise must be 
selected with the boat to be used and the 
nature of the country to be traversed in 
mind, and taking into account your per- 
sonal feelings towards comfort. With 
an outboard or inboard runabout, or 
even a sailboat, your outfit can naturally 
be more complete, not only because of 
the greater storage space aboard but 
since portages will not be made. 

For the canoe or kayak where space 
is at a premium and portaging likely, 
select each item with a critical eye, 
favoring tried and tested gear rather 
than unknown gadgets, however much 
double-duty service they seem to offer. 

A tent roomy enough for two persons 
need not weigh more than 10 Ib., still 
have a bobbinet front and a waterproof 
ground cloth. To help this out, a 10 x 12- 
ft. lightweight tarp, ordinarily used 
aboard the boat to shelter the load, can 
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tent in wet 
Sleeping 
bags designed for canoe and kayak 
travel in summer weather weigh from 
3% to 6 lb. A short air mattress will 
weigh 4 lb. You can, of course, take 
blankets and depend on a browse bed, 
but the mattress will save you about an 
hour daily collecting material (even if 
evergreens are available) and can be 
used for sleeping aboard a larger boat 
if only for a daytime nap. 

Weight of a cooking outfit can be kept 
down to 4 lb.; 20 lb. each person can be 
allowed for clothing bags, filled; a water 
can, empty, 2 lb.; lamp and hand ax a 
couple of pounds each; canvas pail a 
pound; and food bags filled for settled- 
country cruising 16 lb. A _ liquid-fuel 
stove with a grill and a gallon of fuel 


of the 


front 
weather as a cooking shelter. 


be set up in 


will weigh about 13 lb.—fine if you're 
cruising where there are likely to be 
camp-fire restrictions, or when with a 
larger boat you want to cook aboard 


at times. Shelter, culinary department, 
clothes, and the other essentials of your 
outfit will then weigh around 135 lb. for 
two persons. Allow another 15 lb. for 
camera, fishing tackle, and toilet and 
personal things, and we still have a 
weight that will noi make portaging too 
much of a hardship 


VEN with a larger boat, I see no 
reason to take up space aboard with 
bulkier gear than this. You do want 


some sort of shelter or way of rigging 
up your tarp to cover the cockpit of the 
boat for the sleeping aboard mentioned 

either a tentlike affair or a “covered 
wagon” type on hoops. 

Boxes and sharp-cornered containers 
have no place in an outfit that must be 
portaged, but aboard boats that will be 
kept in the water they serve well to hold 
food and toilet and personal gear, and 
can be fitted with rope handles for 
carrying ashore when making camp 
Such a box is often home-built of water- 
proof plywood, with a cover and let 
down front that permits using the stove 
while still fastened inside. 

Clothing need be no great problem 
where you'll be aboard most of the time. 
show for 


You'll want some sunburn to 

the trip, so shorts or bathing trunks 
should be along, but you'll likely find 
that insects will make dungarees or 
khaki trousers with long-sleeved cotton 
shirts preferable for wear most of the 
time, and such things can be easily 


tubbed out over the side. A windbreaker 
or mackinaw shirt should be taken for 
evenings, a short oilskin jacket or a 
poncho for wet weather, and an old felt 
or other hat that will afford shelter from 


the sun. Canoe moccasins or sneakers 
serve well aboard the boat, but should 
have corrugated or non-skid-type soles 
for wet floor boards. If there is much 
portaging to be done, your particular 
brand of feet may need the help of 
stouter shoes. 

Without overburdening yourself with 


gear, work out your own list of the odd 
things likely to be required on the cruise 
you have in mind. A pocket compass 
and a watertight match safe are musts, 
whether you use a canoe or a larger 
boat. The topographical maps or charts 
you obtained in preparation for the 
cruise are carried now in an oiled-silk 
or other waterproof container. Insect 
dope (your choice is as good as mine), 
poison-ivy remedy (especially for south- 
ern sections), and sunburn lotion (to be 
thrown away after the first few days 
out) are among the sensible additions to 
your small first-aid kit. A small kit for 
making repairs should be carried, too, 
if you’re using a canvas-covered boat. 
J. A. Emmett. 
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YOUR Navy Needs 


BINOCULARS 


For IMMEDIATE Use 


Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss, 6 x 30 and 
X binoculars, are urgently needed 
nited States Navy. 





These are the only sizes and makes now 
r immediate service. 

vill either be purchased 
accepted for “loan” 
until the end 


outright, or w be 
it $1 per pair tor use 
resent hostilities 
dition preferred, but minor 
le when frames or lenses 
rr cra¢ ked. 


instrument marked care- 

name and address; 

carrying case, in 
ship by insured 

parcel post or prepaid express to 

U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
This space donated by Outpoor LIFE 
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8 MILE RANGE—WIDE VISION — 


15 Days’ Free Trial $4 75 
Postpaid or C.O.D. . 

Comes complete with case and straps. Well ground powerful 
lens. Easily focused for all distances and eye widths. Latest 
features | eather binoculars. Guaranteed. Uf not 


leal all-wes 
satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded. Agents wanted. 
Vogue Binocular Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. 1601, Chicago 
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Take Out a 


PATRIOTIC reader of 
this department re- 
cently came through 
with an idea that is 

not only novel and timely, 
but one which—in many 
cases at least—should prove 
practical and “for the good 
of the service.” You may or 
may not have the ability or 
opportunity to put his plan 
into operation, but even if 
you find it unsuited to your 
own personal situation, you 
may know someone who 
could use it to advantage 
and would be glad to give it 
a trial. In any event, our 
correspondent deserves a 
deal of credit for thoughtful- 
ness, initiative, and cooper- 
ative spirit. He writes as 
follows: 

“Many bird shooters are 
now in the armed forces of 
Uncle Sam, and if their dogs 
are not shot over for two or three 
seasons (I'm told) they will forget most 
of their training. Wouldn't it be a bright 
idea for sportsmen who don’t go to the 
war to make a point of giving their 
friends’ bird dogs a workout this fall?” 

As we have already said, this sounds 
sensible and, if you have a mind to try 
it out, you may find your generous offer 
of free training and handling accepted 
with thanks. But don’t be disappointed 
or disillusioned if it doesn't work out 
that way. Even if you consider yourself 
more or less of an expert, you are likely 
to learn that five out of every 10 gunners 
consider themselves experts, too, and 
while thoroughly appreciating your good 
intentions, would prefer that no one but 
themselves either train their pups or 
condition their mature and (in their opin- 
ion) exceptionally well-educated dogs. 

In a word, if my observation and ex- 
perience count for anything, a sizable 
percentage of gunners may be divided 
into two groups: those who have trained 
their dogs or wish to train their pups 
according to very definite ideas of their 
own and have no intention of allowing 
anyone else to step in and interfere with 
their “systems,” and those whose dogs 
have been trained by professionals and 
who are equally “sot in their idees” about 
the handling proposition. So, if my angle 
is the correct one, and if your proffer of 
service happens to be made to a member 
of either group mentioned, you are pret- 
ty sure to make an interesting and some- 
what disconcerting discovery. This is the 
fact that you are dealing with an ec- 
centric gent who is almost as “choosy” 
about who takes his pup or grown dog 
out for an airing as he is about who 
ankles down the aisle to the strains of 
“that Lohengrin tune” for an alliance 
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“till death do us part” with his favorite 
son or daughter. 

As for the dogs, they fall naturally into 
three classes instead of two: (1) the 
thoroughly trained veteran that knows 
his job from A to Z and can be depended 
on to take care of it whenever called 
upon; (2) the partially educated young- 
ster or grown-up, still plentifully sup- 
plied with faults to be remedied and 
lacking valuable experience yet to be 
acquired; and (3) the raw pup just ready 
for his first season’s schooling. 

As a rule, the dogs in group one may 
miss their hunting this fall, or even for 
several falls to follow, and yet, like the 
elephant, never forget. By which I mean 
it will require only a few hours afield to 
bring them back to their old-time hunt- 
ing form—the kind they have shown for 
a number of years when hunted by their 
owners and which has long since become 
a habit. Sportsmen fortunate enough to 
own such dogs know this is a fact and, 
in most cases, have few worries about 
possible demoralization of their favorites 
provided someone other than themselves 
doesn’t bring it about. 

Group 2 are something else again and 
present a much more serious problem. 
Yet I believe many owners of such 
rookies would hesitate to trust the con- 
tinued training of promising pupils to 
comparative strangers or even to fellow 
gunners whose ability they do not ques- 
tion and whose altruistic motives are 
obvious. This attitude may be unreason- 
able, but it’s “the nature of the beasts” 
and there’s no way you or I can alter it. 

Now for our third and final prospect— 
the raw, untrained pup. He looks like 
your one best bet, but even in his case, 
I'll be surprised if some of you don’t run 
across owners who will say: “Much 


Our artist, in a playful moment, pictures the possible plight of a patriotic sportsman who read this article 


obliged, brother; I sure appreciate your 
thinking about me, but if it’s all the 
same to you I reckon I'll just let that pup 
take a vacation till I get back from my 
little date with Hitler, and can give him 
a course of sprouts myself.” 

What’s the payoff? Is my correspond- 
ent’s suggestion a dud? Not by all the 
apple carts in Oregon! On the contrary, 
it’s exceedingly constructive and in every 
way worth while. Then what am I—just 
an ornery, cross-grained, old sourpuss 
throwing cold water on a corking idea 
because I didn’t have brains enough to 
think of it myself? I’m not yessing that 
either. I’m simply trying to be con- 
structive too. That’s why I’m taking 
from cold storage the rusty old maxim 
“Forewarned is forearmed,” dusting it 
off, and advising you to give it a tryout. 
I’m saying: Don’t let a setback or two 
discourage you. Remember that other 
old-timer, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
etc., etc.,” and, unless I miss my guess, 
you'll get the thrill that’s bound to follow 
a good and patriotic deed well done. 

One more tip. The writer of the letter 
we have quoted confined his suggestion 
to bird dogs and their owners. I have a 
notion that rabbit, coon, possum, fox, and 
the other hounds are even more likely to 
benefit by the proposed plan than are 
setters, pointers, retrievers, and spaniels. 
Not only that. I believe statistics show 
that, here in the U.S. A., sportsmen who 
hunt with hounds greatly outnumber 
those who shoot over bird dogs; so the 
field for service is much wider among 
the former group. Another and equally 
important angle is the fact that, as a 
rule, hounds work on their own to a far 
greater extent than bird dogs and for 
that reason constant supervision of every 

(Continued on page 100) 
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He’s cong, and I can’t go with him. 

I guess he knows I'd give every 
bone I’ve got buried in the garden 
to be with him now, but he told me 





to stay here and [ll stay. 

It’s hunting time. The frosty mornings of fall have 
come, with the leaves turning along the roadside, and 
the sharp delight of quail scent drifting in from the 
fields. I get to trembling all over with eagerness when 
my nose drinks in those autumn smells. 

He knew it was hunting time, too. Yesterday he 
took down the old shotgun and oiled it, and sighted 
along the barrel and polished the stock. I was happy 
then. I thought we were going right out. But he put 
the gun back. He stood there a minute looking at 
me and then he stroked my head. 
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“Sure,” he said. “I know how you feel, old-timer. 
Me, too. But this year it’s a different kind of hunting 
season—the biggest one there ever was, | guess. And 
if you knew the kind of game I’m going after, you 
wouldn’t ask me to stay home. 

“You see,” he said, “there’s a reason why I’ve got 
to go. It’s to help keep this a world that fellows like me 
and dogs like you can live in—a world where truth 
and decency will mean something. And after it’s over 


—hoy, we'll hunt till your old tongue hangs out!” 


Well, that’s the w ay he wants it, and whatever he 
wants is right. It seems there’s no place for a dog where 
he’s going. But here at home I've got a job to do. I can 
take care of the house and the folks, and I can help 
cheer them up if they get lonesome or blue. And I can 
till he comes home! 


wait—no matter how long 
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LERT ... strong ... well-trained — Uncle Sam's 
A fighting men and dogs make a sentry combina- 
tion that will spell trouble —and plenty of it — for 
would-be invaders of our coastline. And from here on 
out dogs are really in the army — Major General 
Edmund B. Gregory, Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, states that many thousands of 
dogs will be needed to serve with the United States 


Army. That means dog volunteers are needed now! 


YOUR DOG MAY SERVE HIS COUNTRY 


Dogs for the armed forces will be selected from dogs 


volunteered by patriotic dog owners the country over. 


7 IsT YOUR he 
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DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. 

PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Sqnate, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me The official Dogs for Defense question- 
naire for dog volunteers, () A Dogs for Defense War Fund 
pledge and complete information about dogs in war work. 
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| DOGS FOR DEFENSE, inc. 
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The requirements are simple: Dogs may be purebred 
or crossbred, must not be less than 18 inches in height 
at the shoulder, not storm shy or noise shy, not less 
than 1 year or more than 5 years old. Your dog will 
be well-trained, well-fed, and well-cared for while he’s 
serving Uncle Sam. 

Enlisting dogs for war work is the function of Dogs 
for Defense, Inc., a volunteer civilian organization 
indorsed by the American Kennel Club and officially 
approved by the War Department. If you are interested 
in enlisting your dog, or in making a cash contribution, 
send the coupon below for a dog questionnaire and 


complete information. 
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The Hoalth of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





in contact with him thoroughly cleanec 


house?—C. A. T., New York. 





nesses cannot be treated successfully by 











Toe Growth 


Question: My Labrador bitch, 10 years old, 
recently developed a swelling on the inside toe 
of one of her hind feet, which began in front 
but spread to the top and inside until the toe 


—J.R.K 


Puppy Can’‘t Take Milk 


1. Now I 


sure he 
t puppy’s 
igate our 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- would like to buy another pup as soon as pos- 
ally all letters from readers regarding sible. How soon can I be reasonably 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- would not become infected from the firs 
bered when writing him that serious ill- germs, and what should be done to fum 


a person unable to examine the dog. In 

such instances, a dependable local veter- Answer: It is advisable to wait a few months, 

inarian should be consulted immediately. say 3 or 4, before taking another dog. The 
longer one waits, the less danger of infection 
from this source. The house should be fumi- 
gated with sulphur candles, and the new dog 


should be inoculated before you bring him home. 


is now twice normal size. Occasionally a dark Question: Our 3-month-old cocker-spaniel 
bluish-red spot will appear which breaks and puppy seems unable to take any milk—fresh, 
discharges a mixture of blood and watery fluid. boiled, or evaporated—or raw egg, as it gives 
—E. J. T., New York her loose bowels.—Mr. F. M. B., New York. 
Answer: It is quite probable that your dog Answer: Many puppies are unable to retain 
has a growth that is involving the whole toe. milk at times. However, the addition of 1 or 2 


Bathe it with a warm solution of 1 tsp. epsom 


tsp. limewater to a saucer of milk may help, 


or 


salts in 1 glass water, and apply a 10 percent a little corn sirup may be added. Skimmed 

ichthyol ointment, then cover with cotton and milk may also work. Or perhaps if you elim- 

bandage. Surgical treatment may be necessary inate the milk from the diet for a week, then 

if the swelling does not clear up.—J. R. K. resume, you will find the bowel condition 
checked 

New Dog After Distemper The puppy’s diet should consist of lean, 

chopped beef (raw or slightly cooked) mixed 

Question: I recently lost a puppy from dis- with some stale whole-wheat bread and cooked 


temper and streptococcic infection. He had the vegetables, plus a raw egg 4 or 5 time 


s a week 


run of the house during his illness, which lasted and 1 tsp. cod-liver oil daily. If the puppy is 

more than a month. I burned all his belongings unable to retain the milk or other foods except- 

and have had clothing which might have come ing the beef, give her the beef only.—J. R. K 
Dog Questions 

Setter Eats Shot Birds West? Aren't these three actually all the same 

breed, but trained for different animals? I al- 

Question: I have recently been given the care ready have a springer spaniel that I use on 


birds and rabbits; would it be danger 
him on cats?—G. C., Mass. 


of a 7-year-old female setter. She is supposed 
to be a good bird dog, and seems to do fairly 


well the few times I have tried her. However, 















Jus to try 


I have taken her with me when I shot doves, and Answer: I believe a good, big foxhound, 

have discovered that she eats some of the birds. trained to trail and tree bobcats and lynxes 

If I am where I can watch her, she will retrieve would be O. K., though an Airedale-foxhound 

the shot doves well, although she’s’ hard cross might give you a gamer fighter. In a way 

mouthed; but if the bird falls in a ditch or in it is true that « 1, fox, and lion hounds are 

brush where I can’t see her she will eat it.— all the same general breeding in ly cases, 

Cc. &. D.. Me. but coonhounds are being bred very carefully 
nowadays for work on coon, and are almost a 

Answer: The bird-eating nuisance may be the distinct breed 

result of some dietary deficiency, in which case Don’t take any chances with your springer. 

your veterinarian might help you. If not, I can Bobcats and lynxes are no game for a spaniel 

only suggest that you take a dead pigeon or As a rule they will tree when hard pressed by 

other bird, clean it, and insert small wire nails dogs, but all rules have exceptions and one here 

in the carcass in such a way that the points would be dangerous.—W. C. D 

protrude through the outside feathers. Let the 

bitch retrieve this if she will. This system will =. 

also tend to cure hard mouth.—W. C. D. Training Close Hunter 

Question: How can I convert a wide, fast 
Inbred Pups bird dog into one that will hunt close to the g 

in heavy cover without impairing his hunting 


beagles, brother and ability?—D. A. C., Pa 
accidentally, and the pups 


Both parents are of good 


Question: I have two 
sister, that mated 


have just been born Answer: A combination of three thin 





gs shoule 


stock. What can I expect of the pups if I raise do what you want: 

them?—W. A. H., Pa First, yard breaking with a long check cord 
attached to the dog’s collar, so that you step on 
Answer: Don’t be in a hurry to dispose of the it and check him if he keeps going when you 
puppies. While inbreeding is not always suc- whistle. This throws him, and usually makes 
cessful, the chances are that if both sire and him realize that a whistle or call means “Come 
dam are good, healthy specimens your litter may in.”” Keep this up until the lesson is thoroughly 

turn out to be fine dogs. Certainly their hunt- learned 
ing instinct should be intensified rather than Second, hunt the dog with the check cord 
weakened if both sire and dam are good on dragging and in heavy cover if possible, to slow 
game.—W. C. D. him down. Or you can attach a piece of broom 
handle to the collar so that it hangs as nearly 
Bobcat Hound horizontal as possible and interferes with fast 

running. 
Question: What would be the best dog for Third, kill as much game as possible over the 
bobcats and lynxes in northern Massachusetts dog and teach him to retrieve it. This almost 








Will a coon or foxhound 
real lion dog from the 


invariably makes a dog inc 
gun,”’ and slows him up.—W. C. D. 


and New Hampshire? 
do, or must I get a 
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ed to “hunt to the 











Hunt Club builds up that 
all-day stamina because it has the meat 
and milk proteins, the vitamin-richness 
and the mineral completeness that supply 
abundant health and vigor. And what is 
also important, dogs really like Hunt 
Club. It has a rich, meaty flavor that ap- 
peals to even the “hard-to-please” dog. 
This year, keep your dog fit and happy 
with long-proved, condition-building 
Hunt Club. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When Worming for 
Tape, Round (ascarid) 
ond Hook Worms 


1 You Cannot 
Worm Your Dog 


WRONG 


you're sure to worm right if you follow 
the easy picturized directions with Pulvex 
(the combination treatment) Worm Cap- 
sules. Here’s why— 

Your dog can have Tape, Round (ascarid) 
and Hook Worms, any or all, at the same 
time! To worm for all three AS YOU AL- 
WAYS SHOULD, espec tally tapeworms, 
YOU MUST USE TYPES OF CAP- 
SULES. No single type capsule can expel 
those three worms. You definitely expel 
them (including tapeworms) when you 
use the 2 types of capsules, to be given a 
few days apart, in the Pulvex Combina 

" tion Treatment Worm Capsule package 
\ Worm right; avoid worming wrong for 
A those worms; use Pulvex Capsules. Pack 
¥ wged two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 
Fither 50c. Double size package, 75c. 
’ write di- 












4 Quantity discounts to kennels; 
' rect to— 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago 


PULVEX 


Combination Ireatment eon 


WORM 
CAPSULES & 
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When 


Your Dog 


begins to 


Scratch 


You Owe Him 





. ca 

Relief / 

Don't blame the weather or * 
animal nature when your . 


dog scratches and sheds his coat continuously. It 
isn't nature's way at all 

A dog's blood may be continually 
purities produced by the restraint of domestic life 
improper food, lack of natural exercise and impaired 
elimination. These conditions act to set up an intense 
irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. No wonder 
he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment 

He looks to you for help and you can 
quickly 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs of all breeds, any 
age. Given regularly on Saturday each week they act 
to quickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper con- 
ditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, listless- 
ness, poor appetite, bad breath and skin irritations 
They work to make your pet happier, healthier and 
more contented 

Rex Hunters Dog Powders are for sale at leading Drug 
Stores, Pet and Sport Shops at 25c and $1 oo Their well 
directec a qui k efte You 
ame »w how fine your dow can be until y» 
Ask for Rex tanters Dog Powders . 
If unable to 
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affected by im- 


give it— 





u have ghee them 
Keep Dogs Fit. 
obtain 1.00 to 


co., Dept. 423, Ginghemten, Nw. Y¥. 





For personal security and financial inde- 
pendence—buy War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps today! 











| tet oer se NIX 


Keep Dogs Away While Femate Is In Season 





Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day ond you can 
huat, show or exercise your dog without dang NIX is 
non-poisonous and harmless. Wash off before mating $1.00 
buys enough for full period. Ask your dealer or send $1.00 


for bottle postpaid 
| Knock-Em.-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept. D-11 | 
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Take Out 
a Soldier's Pup 


(Continued from page 96) 


move they make is less essential for 
their successful training. 

So much for a good letter from a good 
American with a good idea. Now for a 
subject so closely related to the theme of 
that letter that it probably comes to your 
mind at this point, as it does to mine. 
What effect will this war have on the 
breeding and development of our sport- 
ing dogs? 

As my crystal ball is pretty well worn 
out with hard usage, and all the big-time 
prophets I know are busy on the various 
networks broadcasting what’s going to 
happen on the various fighting fronts 
and master-minding for Mohandas K. 
Gandhi, I can only hazard a guess. But 
if, like Patrick Henry, we judge the 
future by the past, it seems safe to as- 
sume that no great falling off in either 
our bird-dog or hound populations is in 
the cards. The first World War was con- 
siderably more than a good-natured lit- 
tle squabble between friends, yet—as I 
have mentioned before in these columns 

it was followed by an abnormally ac- 
tive and widespread interest in dogs of 
all kinds, with gun dogs very prominent. 

Judging by the data now available, this 
situation seems likely to be repeated 
when what is now rightfully called “the 
titantic struggle that is rocking the 
world” be comes merely “the late un- 
pleasantness.” Among other straws that 
show which way the canine winds are 
blowing is a report from the American 
Kennel Club with figures to back it up. 
This statement is to the effect that the 
registrations filed by that organization in 
the first six months of 1942 not only 


| equal in number those recorded in the 


| same period in previous years, but 
| tually 


| them 


ac- 
create an all-time top. Granted 
that this total is made up, for the most 
part, of the nonsporting breeds, it is 
none-the-less indicative of the present 
trend in sporting dogs as well, since the 
latter have held their own and continue 
to march along in their usual position 
in the big parade. So we may reasonably 
expect history to repeat itself. 
HAT does this mean to you and me? 
Very little, nothing at all or very 
much, according to the way we look at 
it. If we're inclined to play the dog 
market “short,” sit tight, watch the 
world and its war go by, and so be ina 
position to take advantage of whatever 
may be the situation when peace comes 
again, we'll do just that and let the other 
fellow do the worrying. But that’s not 
the spirit of the typical American gun- 
ner, never has been and, I’m proud to be- 
lieve, never will be. For, if I may be al- 
lowed to express a purely personal 
opinion, this same American gunner is 
not only as true a sportsman as any man 
living, he’s also as active, enthusiastic, 
progressive, and game as the rest of ‘em 
and maybe just a little bit more so. 
If I’m right in this opinion not even a 
man-size war is going to make us walk 
out on our dogs. They’re not going to 
forget us and we're not going to forget 
and we'll need no daily reminder 
pasted in our Stetsons. By the same 
token, I'll admit it’s probably 100 percent 
unnecessary to mention the matter as 
I'm doing now. But there are so many 
tragic and terrible things happening all 
around us nowadays that you can’t 
blame a man for grabbing at anything 
that contains a drop of encouragement 
or comfort.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Born to the Birds 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Never saw him make a spectacular 
point in my life, with a high head and 
a buggy-whip tail. Usually he stopped in 
the most convenient position. If you 
were too long in coming, he simply sat 
down to wait. For the first two or three 
days, any fair dog always made Sam 
look like a country cousin. But after 
that, with the season well underway, he 
got better all the time. In rain or snow, 
heat or cold, he always went. Did you 
ever see many dogs that could hold a 
bird in a corn patch? Sam always pussy- 
footed thin cover like that, but honestly, 
I’ve hunted with dogs that sounded like 
a rogue elephant when they got into a 
dry-stalk field.” 

We got up rather stiffly and crossed a 
creek bottom. In a group of hardwoods, 
Sam sniffed the leaves and stopped. He 
looked inquiringly at Lenny, then up an 
oak. 

“Sam has a fox squirrel. See him right 
there in the top?” 

“Yeah, but we’re hunting quail. How 
often does he do that?” 

“He usually shows them to me.” Len- 
ny waved Sam on. “But he doesn’t make 
any project of it. He is a pretty-fair coon 
dog, too, and you could kill a wagonload 
of rabbits over him if you wanted to. 
Guess he learned all of that extra hunt- 
ing down in Tennessee before I got him.” 


VENING shadows were lengthening as 

we wearily made our way up along- 
side a cornfield with a close-cropped 
meadow just ahead. In this short cover 
Sam suddenly slackened his awkward 
rambling. Nose to the ground, he worked 
almost catlike into a shallow ditch of low 
grass, then stopped. 

“There they are,” 
down from his shoulder. 
ly found some birds.” 

The white bitch backed. We moved in. 
Somehow, the old dog did not give one 
the feeling that he really had anything. 
His drooped tail and shifting eyes, as he 
watched his victims, gave the impression 
it might turn out to be a “stink bird” ora 
well-hidden rabbit. His hind quarters 
sagged as he half crouched, almost 
pulled down by the weight of the cockle- 
burs and mud. 

Brrrr—brrrr. <A large covey took 
wing, and we, with only our two quail 
for the day, shot almost viciously. Three 
birds for Lenny and his little automatic, 
a pair for my equally diminutive double. 
The pointer and Sam retrieved them, 
then immediately set off after the 
singles. 

It was the old pointer who gave us our 
next shot, as we trudged forward in the 
gathering gloom. A lone quail flushed 
and was immediately bagged. Sam did 
not come to the shot, nor did we see him. 

“Maybe he went to the car,” I sug- 
gested, as Lenny pocketed the bird. 

“Not Sam. He is around some place. 
He’s either on a bird, or hunting for 
one.” 

The white bitch again froze and an- 
other single was taken. Still Sam -was 
A.W.O.L., and I began to worry about 
him. 

Lenny pointed away to our right and 
behind. There I saw our long-absent dog, 
partially hidden by a little clump of 
sprouts in the failing light. We had 
walked past him. He was resignedly sit- 
ting there, for Sam was tired and old 
and saved himself on every opportunity. 

As we walked up to the dog, I could 
not believe he was on a bird. Not only 


Lenny took his gun 
“Sam has final- 
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was he sitting down but he was gazing 
in an unconcerned manner in our di- 
rection. As we drew nearer, though, I 
noticed that on occasion his eyes would 
shift to the grass a few feet to his right. 
“Now,” Lenny laughed, “there is what 
I call a perfect point. I guess that is 
what makes me love old Sam. He uses 
his head. When he is tired, he sits.” 
“Do you really think he has a bird?” I 
inquired. “Looks to me more like he is 
entirely tuckered out. His front feet are 


crossed as if he might be about to lie 


down.” 

Lenny looked indignant. “I’ll bet my 
drug store against a $6 shotgun he has 
a quail. Don’t you think I know my own 
dog?” 

I kicked the grass. Out went a bob- 
white—No. 10 in the bag. We started for 
home. 

“You know, dogs are wonderful 
things.” Lenny was steering the car back 
on our 100-mile journey. “They give all 
they’ve got, and don’t ask a lot in return. 
I get a kick out of these fellows who 
claim they train a dog. It is my ex- 
perience that a dog is either a good one 
or a poor one, and a fellow can’t do a 
whole lot about it. You might teach an 
animal to obey certain commands, but if 
a dog has bird sense he will be working 
from the time he is five months old until 
he dies. If he doesn’t have it, all the dog 
books and patience in the world will not 
put it in him. 

“Now, Sam, back there in the trunk, 
might have been made a fancy dog. A 

good trainer possibly could have put iron 
in his tail and taught him a bunch of 
show-dog tricks, but they would have 
ruined him. He likes to hunt and has his 
own way of doing it. Change his style 
and you break his heart, and that dog’s 
ticker is so big and strong that I don’t 
want to meddle with it. After all, Sam 
delivers the goods every day of quail 
season, if you want to go out. He loves 
it and has fun.” 

We drove a long way in silence, then 
Lenny spoke again. “I’d give a pretty 
sum to get another like him to take his 
place. He’s got to be put on pension one 
of these days, and such a dog comes only 
once in a lifetime.” 

I nodded my agreement. In the back 
of my mind I had a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture of an old, old dog, sitting down 
at the end of the day to point a single 
quail. How fortunate, I reasoned, that 
Lenny lived in a small town and the ex- 
press office closed on Saturday evening. 
Otherwise Sam might have returned to 
his Tennessee hills and forever have 
been lost to us. 


Loss of Wounded Birds 


OR each 500 pheasants killed by hunt- 

ers in Colorado, 275 were lost. This 
fact is established by a questionnaire 
conducted by the State Game and Fish 
Department in 1941. Very heavy cover, 
shooting when the bird is out of range, 
and the fact that few hunters use dogs 
are the reasons given for this loss of 37 
percent of all the birds shot. 

As similar losses are reported by other 
states which have studied their hunting 
returns, it may be assumed that a trained 
dog, kept under eontrol, is a definite 
conservation aid. Lost birds are not con- 
sidered by hunters as part of their legal 
bag limit, so shooting is continued until 
that bag limit is obtained, no matter 
how many wounded birds escape to die. 
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pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show Mink—Fox-—Wolf—Deer—and Rabbit hounds. bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White Post, IF } 
guamptons at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines — one and two year old well started Coon Va. Ss < 
owa | hounds. Coon hound pups—right age for fall | REGISTERED Irish Terrier Male Pups $12. V 
, J so Pr p RR. oGIS 2RE s é ps $12 W 
REGISTERED Biack Labrador Retriever Pup- | training. Trial allowed. References in your State. fanna’s, New Weston, Ohio. Pal 
pies From Minnesota Midnight Write Earl Henry Fort _Fort Smith, Arkansas — "Ps m 
Bond Albert Lea, Minnesota HIGH Class, Farm Raised Male & Female Rab- ton. | 
9 * . + ] 
BLACK Labradors only.’ Large selection of pup bit Dogs, $20.00 Each. Sold on Trial. Money i 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken with Express Agent If looking for something , istol Instruction’’ as ain — 
nels. Box 423. Lincoln. Nebr -_ rh ar ee this. Grisham's Kennels, ing manual for plant guards, auxiliary police I 
BLACK Labradors, Females, Six months. Healthy | - : kat A —— - home protection. Gives complete instructions for 
and good retrievers. Peverill’s Pomedane Ken RABBIT Hunters—Rabbit Hounds. I can offer teaching individuals or groups in proper, safe use : 
nels. RR No. 5. Waterloo, Iowa you I believe the best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 2 of all handguns. 28 pages, illustrated. 25c, coin G 
—_ : . . to 3 years _old The right kind. Males and Fe- or stamps. Full information about membership BOBV 
— 2 ee, Caen Black Labradors. Kel males Ryan-Kennels. Murray, Ky. benefits, free. National Rifle Association, 1603-E Farr 
Joge. Junit 3 § ikota $15.00 buys two-year-old nicely started coon- Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D Cc 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador _ puppies youngsters opossum hounds of the best tree blood. Helped EXTRA—Extra—New 1942 list of modern and 
_broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont tree several last season. Write for terms. Lewis antique Firearms, send coin 20c. .30-06 empty 
FELT’S Quality Chesapeakes. Priced to sell and Kennels, Hazel, Ky. cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75¢ per hun- I t 
_ guaranteed Roy 8. Felt. Mason City. Iowa SNOWSHOE Rabbithounds our specialty a eee. i. ld R -_ Sling Straps, fine condition 
CHESAPEAKES, Five Finished Retrievers. One faction guaranteed. Forty acres Christmas Trees cost origin ally $5.50 mer ow an ms og ed 7 
_Field Trial. J. Schmidt, Manning, Iowa ra TORR trope Kennels, —aneeens Mich. Shops, Dept ' L-48, 13 S. 16th St... Phii lic, Sport I 
SETTERS >) Ae rained coon, cat, lion ounds; pup- FREE! Nev . i — — a Tv, 
ion Cheam. iat > ¢ - Me 2 REE! New and used Gun and Hunting E VK 
i ano POINTERS | Bert aioe’ tien Perkende. ont merchant Darine. ment Catalog. Over two thousand used an 
. = = : —— : — | ; ; . guns All models All gauges — all 
~~ > ~ 7 oe - —— aT - ae : . mane i. 
yy ol ote nt gcckas ae a. = pte ye = I oonees Pe biboe ne Sonn, Som La ay Guns at Klein’s. Klein's Buy your modern 
- Srains abi ‘ ¢ ounds. ce 5 and up. ures used guns fo ash. rite 507- Sou 1- 
ity. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont Thomas, Boaz, Ala. ; , sted, wll ee SS ee ee oe FERI 
WANTED: a“ oun i sralaing Grouse TRAINED Coon, Skunk, Opossum Hounds, Pup- COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 15c. - “ 
f 2. Seide anville, Pa. pies. Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Mo. Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. L., N. ¥ LAR 
K 
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WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target Pistols, 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-47, 13 S. 16th St., Phil., Pa. : 
REMINGTON—.32 Soft Point, Smokeless Car- 
tridges, Model 14, 141, and Auto Loading Rifles 
$5.75 per 100. Public Sport Shops, 3 
16th St., Phil., Pa. ae = 
MANUFACTURING | Gun and Rifle sporter, 
military stocks in American Walnut. Inletting, 
Shaping. W. Gondyke, 1207 W. Seventh St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 
BUCK Lure Attracts deer, overcomes human 
odor, increases your Chances. $1. per bottle 
postpaid. E. J. Dailey, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
USED Shotguns. ome Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
nd Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
Stamp. Howe Fur Come iny, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
WANTED for Cash, Am 
all calibres— Write Public 
13 S. 16th St., Phil., Pa 
R EC BLUING, Replating, Silver-Nic el. Checking, 
Ingraving. Gunrebluco, 322 C Plant, Tampa, 

















nition, any quantity, 
Sport Shops, L-47, 






TRADE yc your o old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 

NEW H.&R. 5 shot 20 gauge $20.00. Hershey’s, 
Orrville, Ohio. 

WANTED—Guns, Equipment. Buy, Sell, Trade. 
Gordon Joslyn, reenfield, Mass 

W. C. Powley Gunsmith, Ventilated Ribs, Check- 
ering, Rebluing. Mifflintown, Pa. 

ITHAC A Model 37 Repeater 20 Gauge $48. Sam 
Everett, Stockton, N. J 

NEW Liv e Leather Gor er 
$1. eo L-52 W: 
SEND $.10 for list 100 
_Willmar, Minn. 


| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SI s| | 


BINOCUL ARS. Powerful vision, 6-mile range. 
Fits in vest pocket or ladies purse. With — 
some case, only $3.75 p paid. 10 da monevy- 
back trial. Free folder. Addre ss Utica Mi: ril Orde r 
Co 923 Eagle St., Utica, N. Y. 

USED Field Giz gy bought, sold, exchanged. 
A. Loring, Owego, Y 


[a ANTIQUE FIREARMS << || 


ANTIQUE Firearms, swords, daggers, powder- 
horns, medals. Lists free. Nagy, 0-8 Soi th 18th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

215 Antique Firearms. Catalogue 10c (Photo- 
graphs of Most). Heike, Wenona, II 


a, » F - = “25 ¥ 

| [oe BIRDS Fete. || 
RINGNECKS, Bobwhites, Chuckars, Canadian 
Geese, Call Du cks, Wood Ducks, Wild Turkeys, 
Raccoons. Game Keeper Drafted, must close out, 
bargain prices. Write us your wants. Silver Lake 
G Farm, New A } Indiana. 

rieties, Wild Turkey 


bred. Send for very 








’ Sling Straps, 
York. 
Frayseth’s, 

























ne Farm, H« nd, 





ato r thiy tips on rais- 
Get America’s 

‘One year 25c; five 
ne, Dept. 25, Mount 


PHEASANTS thousand A-1 Ful 
ing Ringnecks. litable for Liberation Food— 
Breeders. MacF 1e Pheasant Farm, Janes- 
e, Wisc 

IF You Are } 
Silver’s Phe 
Wisce nsin. = 
Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
et. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 





Ringneck Pheasants, Write 
1426 Summit Ave., Racine, 








ECK Pheasant Any ty. Attractive 

( nd promp ervit ; Pheasant 
Far East Tre Ww 

OLD Canada Geese. $10. pair. Year Egyptian 





Geese $7. pair. Jerry Krist, Libuse, La 
BOBWHITES, year round. Westwood Quail 
Farm, 170 Canton Street, Dedham, M: iss. 


PT FUR ano CAME ANIMALS [| 


MINK, from Champi . Offering a few choice 
Easterns breeders r, Elm Fur Farm, 168 











Sewall St idlow 
NUTRIA"”’ Best rpest. Allison Nutria 
Fur Farms uu Mexico 
MINK  nons better Complete literature 
Superior Mir F E E 
kan M 3, Ferrets, Coy- 
inline. ¢ - 


Pair $6.00. 





Boelus, N 


LARGE I 


Kaminski, 1803 -9th St., Columbu Nebr. 


tiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 





NOVEMBER, 1942 





Cash must accompany 
furnish two references with 
to Classified Dept 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. issue closes OCT. 22. 


aN 


. ;, No chi Ad for pre- 








. Rabbits for Sale. 











3lanks and Preliminary 














COMME ‘MORATIV E 


eee 














Earthworms for Profit. 
Bureau Zoological 


106C Broadway, 


Teena 


INDIAN relics, , Confede rate bills, coins, “minerals, 
£ . J Illustrated catalog 
arrow heads $3.00. i 











acres” are aoe 7, 


255 Grossman Blidg., 























IC NOVELTIES, GAMES. MAGIC eT 


C (three dimensional) / Art rt Photos. 





STE R BE :0SC OPIC 








cut-to-shape pa- 

















"HOME ee 


an BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES he 








Ane nore SUPPLIES 
. TWO “beautiful “Double V 
ret ts. 8 : Fa 











! = WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS acon] 











E GIMMICKS cus Racer 







Gam: 


7 = | 





—7 RABBIT BOT LARVA, READY 
TO DROP ouT OF SKIN, AFTER 
BURROWING LEAR. 

THROUGH BODY FROM 
INSIDE ! 









































EVER FIND BIG,BROWN GRUBS JUST UNDER ,OR 
PROTRUDING FROM,THE SKIN OFA RABBIT You sHoT7 
THEYRE [S0T-FLY LARVAE-HARMLESS BUT DISGUSTING/ 
EGGS OF THE ADULT FLY ARE SWALLOWED BY A RABBIT 
EATING VECETATION, HATCH INSIDE ITS STOMACH, AND 
BURROW THEIR WAY OUT TFHROUGH BODY TISSUE TO THE 
SKIN, THEN DROP OFF ONTO THE GROUND AND EVENTUALLY 
TUGN INTO FLIES. DEER AND TINY DEER MICE OFTEN 
PLAY UNWILLING HOST TO THE #1DBOUS BOT Too/ 









RABBIT BOT FLY 


OP ae 


THE WEIRD, PRE HISTORIC-MONSTERISH-LOOISING 
PADDLEFISH OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY KEEPS 
ITS SPAWNING SECRETS TO ITSELF. ITS YOUNG 
ARE NEVES SEEN UNTIL THEYRE ABOUT 

Six INCHES LONG J 


edie’ 














CPRUCE GROUSE CAN BE DELICIous EATING! 

WHEN THEY’ VE BEEN FEEDING ON SPRUCE BUDS 

AND OTHER EVERGGEENS, THEIG FLESH IS RANK 

AND BESINOUS; BUT WHEN THEY‘VE SHIFTED 

TO TENDER LEAF BUDS ANDFRUIT.... 
eee THAT'S DIFFERENTS 


\\ 
We2\\ 

» \e * 
J oN * 
C# : 


Buu ELK GROW THEIR HUGE BACKS OF ANTLERS Se ' | 

















Cp 








IN.ONLY FIVE MONTHS, THE OLD SET DROPPING OFF IN 
MARCH AND THE NEWONES REACHING AGHTING TRIM 
BY LATE SEPTEMBER {NO WONDER THEYRE MEEK AND 
COWLIKE IN SPRING; THEY NEED THEIR, STRENGTH 
WITH A JOS LIKE THAT AHEAD 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








How to make your 


FLASHLIGHTS ond BATTERIES 
LAST LONGER 





These Wartime Suggestions have been Reviewed 
and Passed by the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of Civilian Defense 








WHEN STARTING A TRIP, &) KEEP FLASHLIGHT OUT OF 

DON’T USE FLASHLIGHT Hiatt wae vant Geitiaie fouied CHILDREN’S REACH. Ir is not 
NTINUOUSLY. Snap it on into your suitcase, haversack or a toy—but a tool for your conven- 
when you need to see—then snap it toolbox. Unscrew. or remove bat ience and safety. Know where it is 
off. Needless use of flashlight mere- teries—then switch can’t “catch’ at all times—so you can put your 
ly wastes “juice.” aid erase teantectinn. hand on it quickly when you need it, 














BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 


Fresh batteries last longer. Depend- 
able “Eveready” fresh DATED batter- 


ies will give long life and reliable 




















service, 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. or 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. oF 
ae > 
@ vDON’T THROW @ DON’T “HOARD” The word “Eveready” is 0 registered trade-mark “1 
AWAY A BROKEN BATTERIES—keep one ex- of National Carbon Company, Ing 
FLASHLIGHT until you're tra set for each flashlight 
sure it can’t be fixed. Mi- in case of long-continued 
nor repairs can quickly use. Others want and need FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 
be made, lens or bulb may batteries too. Do your Look fot the DATE-LINE 
be replaced. share in conserving the 


nation’s battery supply. 


& Bae. 


TRADE-MARK 


% 
Ll =FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 











REF. STACK § 





‘irst in World War No. I. And now, in the greatest battle of 


all time, we are again privileged to serve in the crusade for 7 


Liberty—supplying ammunition for our hard-fighting men of the 
Army, Navy and Marines. 


Today more than 40,000 men and women in Western-operated 
plants scattered over the country are doing a seven-day round-the- 






clock job in the production trenches. They, too, are crusaders for 
Liberty. 













When our enemies have been beaten to their knees, as they surely 
will ,be, Western workers will again turn to the production of 
World Champion Ammunition for American sportsmen. And when 
that day comes—soon, we hope—Western SUPER-X and XPERT 
shot shells and cartridges will again be available for great hunting 










days in the duck blinds, fields and woods 










WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY «+ EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


ld Warl 







MORE 
MARKSMEN / 
FOR AMERICA \ 






